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PEEI'ACE. 


Is the Proceedings of the Government of India, dated the ISlIi 
of June, 1888, on the Progress of Education in British India, llis 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council is said to have observed that the diffi¬ 
culty in introducing moral teaching into State Colleges (where no relij^ions 
instruction is given) “ does nolT seem to have been hitherto seriously 
faced by Education Departments generally ; and until failure follows 
an etirnest effort at imparting moral instruction in Colleges, he is un¬ 
willing to admit that success may not be secured.” One of the recommen- 
datioiis made in pursuance of this opinion is that an attempt should 
be made to prepare a moral text-book" “ such as may be taught in all 
Government Colleges and non-Government Colleges.” But it is inci¬ 
dentally suggested that such moral text-book should be based upon 
the fundamentfrl principles of natural religion.” {77ie Gaze,tie of 
India^ July 14. 1888.) This suggestion, I must confess, made me 
hesitate very much in writing this little book. 

I cannot think of entering into a controversy on the subject of 
Natural Religion ; but I may be allowed to observe, that what is natural 
religi'^n to a European «ot be the common basis of such religions 
fc. instance, as Vedantism or Buu '^ism. After all, the expression “ natural 
religion” wonld at best be imperfectly understood except as correlated to 
revealed religion or perhaps to the reveatv' religion of Christ. 

It appears that the subject of Mataral Reii^-'on was previously referred 
to in the Elementary Education Act ol 1870 which is now in force in 
Ei^land. ** The 14th Section of that Act which forbids any denomina¬ 
tional catechism or formulary being taught in schools * * * does not 
exclude from schools, instruction in the religion of Nature—^that is 
the existenoe of God and of natural morality.’ And the passage in 
question then rune on to say further that natural morality ** cannot be 
nationally |aught or understood” y apart ^’^om the beUef in the existence 
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of God.” (7%e limeSf weekly edition, June 29. 1888.) It would probably 
liave been more precise to say—apart from belief in tbe existence of 
«ertain attributes in God. In other words, a Christian country 
natural morality must count more or less upon the nature of the 
Christian God; but India cannot be regarded as a Christian country. 

The Royal Commission upon Education, who sent in their Report 
at about the same time when the question was being considered in India, 
hare recorded the following paragraph clearly pointing out the funda¬ 
mental principles of natural morality in the curriculum of English 
schools. “ While,” say the majority of the Commission, differing 
widely in our views concerning religious truth, we are persuaded that the 
only safe foundation on which to constmct a theory of morals, or secure 
high moral conduct is the religion which Jesus Christ has taught the 
world.” Accordingly the Bible is looked to for “ instruction in morals, 
and for the sanctions by which men may be led to practise” morality, 
(^The Times, weekly edition, do.) ^ 

Before the Director of Public Instrnctii-n was appointed in Beug al 
the Calcutta School Book Society published text-books in English, 
for the lower forms, and it would appear that the Society was very 
attentive to moral teaching and derived every assistance from the Bible, 
although the sanction of Biblical authority was carefully, withdrawn from 
the Hindu reader’s notice. The times are changed now ; - and the 
education department is not only more strictly secular, but docs not 
publish any text-books at all. 

Meantime the Brahmo society has come into existence and grown 
up so as to be in open religious conflir^ .tu other Indian. ' eeds. 
Its history, however, will show that i* aas always been most anxious 
to lay down principles of sound n* I'ality. But it is well-known that 
while Raja Ram Mohun Roy b' with a controversy with Missionaries 
of the Christian faith and relied upon the Yedantist scriptures of India, 
his successors l\ave had to renounce those books for any complete guide 
or sanction of faith and conduct, and to rely instead upon intuitive truths 
and some kind of eclecticism. In the present attempt, reliance is placed 
upon certain assumptions regarding human nature, which are claimed to 
possess general acceptance, quite apart from the nature of Intuitions and 
the origin of Innate Ideas. And to make a similar approach lo Christian 
morality these aspunrptions are checked ucth reference to conditions of 
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man's social life such as the Government of British. India insists npony 
consistently with its neutrality in matters of religioni 

Our greatest diffipnity is, I believe, really one of theory. The theore¬ 
tical problem discloses its supreme practical importance only in some 
of those nicer qaestions in which society as now constHated generally agrees 
to differ ; but for those same nice questions a book on practical morality 
must nevertheless suggest a consistent line of conduct. Feccadiloes may 
be only peccadiloos in life ; but the thought or want of thought under¬ 
lying them, may not be trifled with. For the springs of conduct are the 
same for light as for grave immoralities: for the peccadiloes as for the 
seven capital sins. Indeed the well-know^ maxim—take care of the pence 
and the pounds will take care of themselves—^Is probably as true of sterling 
morality as it is of the house-holder’s coadn^ in material affairs. 
And what we are really in quest of are fixed sanctions of conduct and 
definite first principles in matters of belief or theory. Hence, where the 
principles of Vedantism for instance r the belief in a quiescent God, 
perfectly neutral to man’s happiness or unhappiness and to abstract 
goodness and badness, as the world conceives the former, and as 
Christian Europe accepts the latter—where even these fundamental 
questions of happiness and duty are at issue, practical moralitjr has to 
be referred more or less to the systematised opinion of society. At 
least I submit, this is the only course open for the purposes of Slate-edu¬ 
cation in British India. 

The problem is deep and vast j and I need not commit- the folly of 
posing as if I thought myself equal to offering an original solution for it. 
But to mention iftjf .. ^’^nrities would raise a host of questions ; and* 
yr ..tout presenting myself as .. apologist for this or that philosopher, I 
may, considering the practical quest n before us, be allowed to submit 
niy case to be tried on its own merits. 


J. C. G. 




POSTSCRIPT TO THE PREFACE. 


The letter No. 105 T. dated the 28th October 1888 from the 
Director of Public Instruction to the Government of Bengal could 
not be referred to in the preface, because all but the fourteenth chap* 
ter of this book had been sent to the press in September last year. 
Sir Alfred Oroft baa taken, I fear, a too despondent view of his ques¬ 
tion. I do not know whether my line of argument will meet with his 
approval. But I am quite sure that I could not have adduced in sup¬ 
port of my humble effort, facts more cogent than some of those which 
he has discussed in the letter mentioned above. 


March 20^^, 1889. 


J. 0. G. 




CONDUCT IN SOCIETY? 

A TBEATISE ON MORALS, 

CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTORY. 


Morality stands midw.aj between Religion and Law in 
regulating our conduct. It is liable to be oeg> 
andHel^ou.^^ Icctcd when men of different religions have to 
live together in society, and are allowed to deny 
the follnd.^tions of each other’s creed. But it is nevertheless an 
iudispensablo part of sound education. The religions sources of 
moraiity stand e.xcluded from the province of State-Education 
in India. Hence it becomes all the more necessary to look to 
other sources. Law takes cognizance only of omissions and 
commissions which require reform by the strong hand of power. 
Morality as source of human law looks to right conduct beyond 
the reach of that law and also calls forth one’s own effort towards 
such conduct from senso of duty instead of fear of punishment. 

It can be made to rest on the conditions of our social 


^ K. uncUtiona of 
Society and Man. 


Ufo ; if while so resting it is found to agree 
with ob\ioiu truths about the inner nature 
or natural chai 'ter of man as an individual 


being, its imperativeness may be re^ led as established with no 
less authoritativeness than that of ;Rcl gioi.. For obvious reasons, 
the tests of Religion which are of the utmv valfie, cannot be 
largely applied to the principles set forth in thv following pages. 
Insufficiency in that regard cannot be helped and h^. tp be endured. 
But it is hoped that the rules of morality set fm^h here will 
bo found to coincide generally, at least, with the dictates of the 
principal religions prevailing in British India* 



Morality looks to roluntary effort in the path of right 

^ j tt conduct. Hence to observe its rules most be 

pinesa: their re- regarded as a point of di4ty; and it must be 
conciliation, , ,, i • t ** rv *• ' "T 

matter of happiness to do so. One must regard 

it to be his own peculiar business to act in the way 
recommended in this book, and must also take some sort of 
pleasure in doing so^ or the conditions of effort and volition- 
would necessarily fail. In other words, the true social problem 
in regard to morality is the reconcilement of Virtue with Happi¬ 
ness. Virtue is ordinarily connected with the dictates of Beligion 
^nd happiness is the most powerful motive of man. And our 
problem would be solved if the duties of social life point to 
' virtuous conduct; and if in such conduct a man may from his 
^nature find reasonable promise of happiness. 


Education requires that all men should know their moral 

. duties, should practise them and should also look 

To know, to * 

practise and to feel upon the observance of duty as a matter of sincere 
for Duty. Satisfaction to themselves. The duties to man 


have become quite imperative, even apart from duty to God. 
To compare these points with the requirements of Beligion, 
it may he said that it should be matter of Faith, to know 
what the moral duties are : of Love, to be impelled with 
pleasure to those loving duties : and of Hope , that the habitual 
observance of duty is within the power of every man; Supposing 
then the social problem as to morality 'u**isTflved, all thest-^jl'ee 
elements must be rolled into constitute sound mo^l 

education. Hope is the Way *"^ruth is the object of Knowledge 
and Faith;and Life and I>' ^w’are inseparable in morality. 

But all the e^r.^lots which, as named above, constitute 
• ro'^al Education cannot be furnished by means of 
RiS^rfmorolity^ morality. Such a book can at best men- 

, ' tion what are the rules of morality. It may even 
show how bgpe for true merit could rest upon those rules. But to 
observe t^m in life, to be habitually fond of them, and to be hope¬ 
ful about them o^e’s own heart: tjicse two matters—to do the 
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\vork and to have the sentiment: these which are of far greater im¬ 
portance than knowledge of the rules: these are entirely confined to 
the exertions of th^ Individual himself. Between the truths of 
morality and the exertions of the learner, stand the services of 
the educationist: he may be the teacher at school: the guardian 
at home or the priest in charge of men’s religion. Then there 
exists also the Public or the Society, whose opinion where a 
social basis of morality is being looked for, must also be counted 
upon in some shape and measure as an educational instrument. 
Criticism serves to unite moral sensibility with public chastise¬ 
ment. A treatise on morality might with benefit be availed of by 
any of these its human adjuncts: of itself a book is but an 
extremely poor resource at best. 

Situated as we are in British India, it is somewhat hard, for 
„ , ^ , all that has been said before, to lay down definite 

vanced students rules of morality which w'ould nowhere jar w’ith 
and teacheis. creeds in prevalence. But should the 

people of British India come to accept a uniform code of morals 
as complete guide of conduct, it would be possible in future to 
simplify such code in order to help the education of infants also. 
For the present, however, the rules founded on the conditions of 
society and the nature of man, must seek to be convincing (not 
controversial) and to be complete as a guide to conduct. The 
readers sought for, will therefore belong to the class who 
ur'''...,taDd at least tne ib. '^ing abstract ideas already established 
in general literature. To go ii. the rudiments of the subject: to 
point out all the relarions betwe^. society and the individual: to 
indicate how society is an organism ; .'d where histoiy afiPects it 
with the force of law, and where incfividual lu n is capable of modi¬ 
fying that law: or to dwell on natural law " connected with 
matter, mind and society, these questions so cogL e to the subject 
have to be entirely passed over. For the rest, aga it must be 
left to teachers and guardians to point out to infa.'^s at each 
siep of their hourly life what they ought or ough. ^ot to 
do, and how and why the duties have to bo performed. Such 
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instructious, moreover, may have to be supplemented by induce¬ 
ments based on love and fear. And these inducements must be 
varied accoiding to the peculiar cimumsta^cs of each learner. 
Very few indeed can be trusted with the police of the rod. No 
book on morality can ever take charge of such matters. Above 
all, however, there must be the teachable heart to learn morality, 
And that is a thing which not^ven guardians,teachers and priests 
can supply. 


CHAPTER II. THE DATA AND PROBLEM OF MORALITY. 

In three Sections •: The Individual: The Society : 

Bond of Union between the two, 

* 

§ 1. The Individual. 

Morality is more or less imperfect unless it springs from 
man’s inner nature. The inner nature of man 
injindwtivity!* comprises three elements: thought, feeling and 
activity. Feeling is termed Instinct when it tends 
to action apart from conscious thought. When feeling evokes 
thought, and the thought is of the act which follows, then the 
inner state of the agent is called volition. There is also an inner 
activity of man governing equally his good a pj^-ha d mojcals. i. e., 
to say either his thought and feeli^^^^lboKCor his volitit^lNj. 
And for the purposes of this tra^^ise, this internal activity is 
said to possess an indepen4e* place of its own in the mind* 
The word thought is used.*' ^-'its ordinary signiheation. 

Goodness and bfer aess of action in point of morality is trace- 

Goodn d instS.nct first, and next to thought and 

badness. *** *}lition, i. «. to thought binding feeling'and 

action, nnd last of all it is traceable to 
that ian^feiclivity which manifests itself in constancy or in- 
eonsta^t)> of purpose;.and in Uie speed or slowness of the feeling 
m Goniingto outward action, • 
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Goodness in the instincts is the hardest to reach by educa- 

Instinct amen- *^0°* sSf-help, however, must not despair of 
able to education, succe^ even in this matter. 

The greatest reliance is, however, placed upon the services of 
intelligence and activity : Intelligence or thought 
oo^nStti i®* introspecting the particular feeling or instinct 

tiuwght and voli- -vvhich is in activity at any momentin judging of 

its goodness and badness acArding to principles 
previously imbibed, and in determining the particular Act. by 
which Ihe inner man will manifest himself in the outer world. 

[The above remarks have an obvious bearing upon a well- 
known psychological question; the one about 
controversj^ free-will and necessity. That question is here 
avoided by making certain assumptions which 
are presented below in order to .disarm criticism. 

1. Man has the power to accelerate or retard speed and 
Modifying agen- frequency in the activity of his instincts and thus 

cy of man. to modify the character of his outward action. 

2. As a moral being and a responsible member of society 

every man is bound to have reasons for what he 
Reajwnsibility to jg going to do; has to answcr for his 

conduct, t o him self first of all and always; and 
to society as well whenever necessary. 

8. One has to exercise, and rely on, his introspection, at least 


L 

pe«.>ioii. 


in so lui.. required by the above mentioned 


Habit. 


voJl intros- 

assumptioDs.j 

The activity of thought and k Hng and consequently also its 
morality depend in i. 'mall measure upon habit. 
Frequency of any kind of tli*. ght, feeling or action, 
and the rapidity with which feeling and the '^ht, volition and 
action follow each other are governed by habt. whatever other 
physiological or spiritual antecedents m^iy be sup^ '>sed for the 
phenomena in question. According to Morality as 't is now 
regarded, one has to be sparing in adjudging goodness o. ''adness 
to matters of habit and even of activity. But useful habits- 'ose 
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conducive to happiness and morality are of much consequence, 
even apart from the corresponding instioctB or volition. 

[In order to get reconciled 'with cert^n conflicts between 
the Hiodn and the Christian Religion it may he mentioned that 
some of the requirements of pious life accordiog to Hinduism have 
to be judged from their results as habitual conduct quite apart 
from the inner springs of the conduct in question.] 

The following sfealysis of eighteen functions constituting the 
inner nature of man is adopted for the purposes 
tid fuSfons.™*” treatise. It is based upon the triple divi¬ 

sion of I. Instincts or Emotional functions, II. 
Intellectual functions and III. Activity of both of these, or Practical 
functions. Our problem is to discover what would satisfy the inner 
nature of man and generate voluntary effort, the discovery being 
subject to certain restrictions imposed by society and insisted 
ou«as duty. And we hope to solve this problem by showing 
that those same external restrictions emanate from and are re¬ 
flected in the inner nature of man. Everything depends upon 
the facts aboulj^Man and Society. Morality is only the bond which 
as it unites the Man with Society, unites also facts about the 
Man himself. But the facts of Man’s individual nature have first 
of all to be arrauged in a way so as to disclose their bearings 
with the facts about Society. And the liberty of making the 
following analysis will be justified by how the social problem of 
morality comes to be solved by it. - " 
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Emotional Functions. 
(Instincts.) 


/■Interest 


Personal Ins* 
tinots. 


Instincts of 
Preservation 


Of the Individual: Nutritive xus- 
i tinct.*... 


•1 


Of the race or 


Sexual Instinct.. 


1 

2 


Desire of progeny,. 3 


Instincts of i 
Improvement 


By Destruction : Military Ins¬ 
tinct. 4 


/By 

I ti 


Social Ins¬ 
tincts. A 


Construction : Industrial Ins¬ 
tinct.. 5 

fPnde; Detareof Domination. . . 6 

( Vanity : Desire of Apjaxibationo. 7 

! Attachment or mutual regard between Equals. 8 

Veneration or voluntary regard for Superior.. 9 

General.Benevolence or Universal love (Sympathy). IGI 


(.Ambition,.. 


f Special. 
( General 


Conception.. 


II. Intellectual Functions. 

I ! Synthetic, as relates to Bein^. 11 

Analytic, „ Events. 12 

By means of subjective f Compa^on or Generalization. 13 

construction. { 

C Coordination OT Systematization. 14 

Expression ..Communication. IS 

111 . r'*4.CTicAL Functions. 

f 


Activity of the Intellectual and Emotion 
functions in speed and change. 


As to feeling: Courage, rashness 

hesitancy, cowardice &c... 18 

^ 8 to thinking : Prudence, thought- 
t -'^ness Ac... 17 


j -i!_-x (Firmness,, ‘•’erseverauce or Fickle- 

Their Activity in constancy and uniformity. < ^ . 

The foregoing analysis should be judged •'t so much with 
regard to simplicity and complex^. ■ of the mental 
phenomena as with regard to Man. .relation to 
Society: the various kinds of actiofl *> Sch pro¬ 
ceeding from the individual man affect others around lum ’tions 
which in so doing give rise to pleasure and pain not on in 


Pleasure 

Pain. 
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himself, bixt also in others. The Emotional functions aim at the gra¬ 
tifications indicated in the tabular view and also lead to pain when 
they are resisted or defeated in any way. Hke Intellectual func- 
tioDs^come naturally between the emotional ones and the corres¬ 
ponding external action, and thus they affect man’s happiness ac¬ 
cording to the emotions to which they are accessory. But occa¬ 
sionally there is a pleasure or pain even in abstract thinking; that 
however, may be conveniently attributed to the Jaw of habit. 

Habit of every kind affords a certain pleasure or mental ease 
from its continuous play and a pain from its inter¬ 
mission. It not only affects all the first fifteen it e. 
the emotional and intellectual functions, but has a further bearing 
upon the practical ones also. These last are peculiarly amenable to 
the effects of habit, although they may also be regarded as its 
source. A man may repeat acts of domination, destruction or any 
other by virtue of his natural perseverance Sic. ; and thus he may 
generate in himself a certain habit: but this very persever¬ 
ance &c. may also be an object of self-directed habit. The 
action is identical in .both cases ; but in the one it is part of 
activity: an instance o^tho practical functions of perseverance 
courage, prudence or firmhess; and in the other, it is habit of 
some emotional intellectual or practical function. In either case 
again, there may be pleasure or pain. But as in the case of 
intellectual pleasures, the most convenient ,would be to 


connect the pleasures and pains of p'-' *‘, 4 . ' ith 

.. . xvityor pursuit oifiy 

the emotional functions and their , , 1 

Tt. ■ t. 1 4 .U 4 . TT ^ded habits. 

It .s BOt only that 

0 the ongta and growth 
be taken of dne f 

closely allied to ’'Web goven^s .t: " ^ “ 

use tends to, of ‘h® P’T"u 

functions/^ crease, and disuse “> 

I vark’"' -Xbere is in out mental functions as in all phenomena 
dcr' ' .e element along with the invariable relations of antcce- 

. ana scqnctioc. That variable element is said to be one of 
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Jntensity and speed in regard to the succession of phenomena. 
Habit affects the intensity, speed, and recurrence of mental func¬ 
tions in the way mei^oned above. 

A man’s pleasure and pain as derived from his emotional 
functions or habitual conduct are, according to 
peS?* the analysis, to be next viewed as either personal 

or social i. e. as centered in himself or as relating 
the pleasure or pain of others. They are indiscriminately 
termed Instincts, Desires, Affections &c. In the gratification of 
' personal or self-regarding instincts, the man becomes unmindful 
of the pain of others; whereas when the pleasure and pain of 
others respectively give rise to pleasure and pain in one’s self, 
the sympathetic feeling is called social or altruistic. The 
sympathetic pleasure or pain is equally with ttie case of self- 
regarding feelings, the man’s own concern, but it is qualified by 
social conditions of the kind alluded to. 

• The self-regarding instincts are viewed as cravings con¬ 
nected with other people’s adhesion to one’s 
devoid of such concern. Ig the former 
case they are termed Ambition, but in the latter, 
the cravings being still more concentrated in the self are termed 
Interest, Ambition craves for power and fame. Power working 
on other men’s fear excites Pride in its possessor, and our desire 
for praise is,. ■ V' tBe name of Vanity, co-ordinated with 
pu -.cj to constitute ambitiu and to show, the sort of concern 
which an ambitious man fee. in others. And self-interest 
is again sub-divided into regaro Preservaticffh of self and 
Improvement of self. As interest pi'^^ujts itself into others, 
in the ^sbape of ambition; as mnbition m q.g social feel¬ 
ing by gradual suppression of its peculiar ,rsonal cravings, 
even so preservation of self, when it developv ^ 

stinct of selfish improvement, impinges on objects outside 

of self and more or less belonging to society and soci.'* matters. 
And this interest is felt either in destroying other men a ’ 
belongings or in constructing things for one’s self out of pt ,^g 
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and things in the outer world. Similarly also preservation is either, 
of the race or of the individuars self alone. And race-preservation 
again is split into the Sew^al instinct and file Propagating ins¬ 
tinct ; and in these three forma of self-preservation there is shown 
as well a gradual increase in the number of persons concerned as 
a progress from the lowest forms of organised existence—vegetal 
and animal. Lastly, self-preservation in its grossest form is pre¬ 
sented as more self-seeking than the society of the primitive couple. 
It is called Nutritive instinct in order to indicate all its varied 
phases bearing upon the existence and fuller life of the individual. 

In the analysis of social instincts, too, the same advance will be 

Social Instincts from narrower into larger human rcla- 

jtions of an unselfish kind. Man spontaneously 
attaches himself to some other, either, from Affectio n or from 
Veneration, as also he seeks to attach others to himself by means 
of their opinion or fear. In affection or Attachment of the genuine 
kind again, there is on the one hand a relation* of equality 
and on the other, one of mutual regard. But this mutual regard 
between aifuctionate persons is peculiar. In ambition, a man 
would selfishly seek the passive approbation or active subordination 
of others, and conversely the latter would either fear or resist 
the power of the superior or otherwise remain dissociated from 
him in conduct for all their praise. But in affection the requital 
or reciprocity occurs spontaneously: anc^wi' - _ does not^ ^one¬ 
sided love dispenses with looking and' thus testifies xfie-i»er- 
fect disinterestedness of*its typic . condition. Hence too mutuality 
of affection is never a rr^*' * of self-interest. The true self- 


regarding analogue of a^oction is vanity, while the social analogues 
of pride arid timoro’^j subordination are respectively Arind-iicff and 
I'eTierationorW t obedience. But in affection as in veneration 
the action is/ ne same as what proceeds from kindness, namely 


an effort tp' .lake others happy. And reverence, while it makes 
the in^'^.or conscious of his own insignificance makes 4iim also 
anxi'** to exercise his gratitude by making the superior happy in 
y ' j way. He-then anticipates the*wishes of the venerated one; 


i 
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and woultledo anything which he could conceive to be grateful to 
his feelings. Pride and vanity also may he seen to procure the 
happiness of the inferior ahB thus to secure their regard, but in 
these cases the motife is different and the results—the praise, 
service and fear—^are consequently more or less uncertain. On 
the other hand, the practical manifestations of Affection and E.ever> 
ence are the same as in Benevolence, except that benevolence ilf 
more general and less discriminative than the two others in 
the choice of its objects : Benevolence is universal for its regard 
to inferiors, superiors and equals, each and all of them. Hence too 
all the three altruistic instincts are virtually but different phases 
of one and the same impulse of Sympathy. And the pleasures or 
pains of altruistic kind admit of extension from the individual as 
center into ever widening spheres as far as universal sympathy. 

It should not however be overlooked that with the gradual 

• 

Superittp intensity extension of the sphere«of these emotive incidents 

of Egoism as com- the pleasuies^nd pains, there is a gradual decrease 
pared toAltriusm. • .1 • . •. • 1 j 

in the intensity of the impulses and their gratifica¬ 
tions. Particularly, the self-regarding instincts are so powerful that 
there is, as a rule no chance of their being superseded in actual 
life by the altruistic instincts. There have been cases, it is^true, in 
which affection or sympathy has so far got the better even of 
the nutritive instinct as to make people die of starvation for 
instafUce, for the sake of some person other than self: a son, parent 
wife ''_‘~iiband, friend 01 c.'v other. But these cases are extra- 
ordinary ; and they are furtbei uglified by the self-abnegation in 
question being restricted to indiviu %l objects of sympathy, and to 
peculiar forms of benefipence. As a ^e, the altruistic instincts 
succumb more or less to each of the self-regu. ding ones. And this 
is by no means undesirable for regulating the la. rs of altruism. 

But the important practical question arising "from the fact 
last mentioned is how to regulate, our efforts 
at morality in view of our intense egoi. And 
the obvious answer is that we must t to 
cultivate as Habit what the rules of mpjality may direct u. 


Application of 
the nde of 
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do. And iotelligent habits are certainly better thanwiechanical 
ones. But do what we will habit will never override the natural 
preponderance of self-regard over sympathy. As the sequel will 
show, sympathy is the basis of morality. But there is nevertheless 
no danger of our habits having to oscillate between sympathy and 
any kind of self-regard. We can never go to excess with sympathy; 
%nd our efforts in that direction need not be divided with any 
egoistic aims. Egoism will always take care of itself. 

I pass over the intellectual and practical functions as being 
of comparatively minor importance but more full of controversial 
matters. 


The Family. 




§ 2 . The Society. 

Society is an aggregate of human beings held together by 
certain relations, morality forming one most im- 
portant element in those relations. Society like 
the individual is no^ recognised to possess a life 
and a growth of its own and to be governed by law like Life, 
Matter, Motion and Number. 

The simplest form of society islhe Family composed of the 
married couple and such children as are held to 
or by the parents. The Hindu Joint-family pre¬ 
sents features of more complex kind. They are allied to those 
larger organizations, viz. the village, caste, or ^^Tjygoiunity of*four 
classes. But the conditions of fam’l/'Tife in its 
underlie those of the Hindu joi^ .amily. 

Of other forms of socie*'' the most important one, for our 
Country. purpose?/^ the State, County or Nation. 

Between differ^.nt nations again there may be a bond which 
yUen secular is called international comity; 
groups. and when it is of a higher kind it is their common 
Religion. these we shall have rarely to refer. 

In "..very form of society the individual members are 
■Er''' ♦superi- related either as equals or as superiors and 
^ i iafmws. ^inferiors, 
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Society exists and grows. It does so as a whole e. quite 
apart from the fscts that all men are animals and 
“ * will-sver remain human beings, and that every 
man is more or less the builder of his own 
character. Society exsits apart from its members, for every 
man is more or less a creature of the times, however much 
a man may do to mould his society. But the essential 
conditions of its existence could not be clearly understood 
until time and history • had disclosed those of ite growth. The 
two sorts of action are otherwise indicated by the qualities termed 
solidarity and continuity of society. It is by observing the con¬ 
tinuity of society for generations after generations that we have 
now come to understand the true conditions of its compact 
existence in each generation i. e. its solidarity. 


Solidarity and continuity of society are correlated to one 
another: the latter is purely a development of 
Co^imdtyf former when each is of the genuine kind. 

The continuity of the society is concerned with 
changes in the condition of society. But the changes are whole¬ 
some only when consistent with certain conditions of permanence 
or compact existence. Progress is never worth the name if no 
continuity is traceable between the original and changed condi¬ 
tions of any particular society. 

So .^aibr uo ul.. deserves the name of Progress by 
which society ' ^ses its compactness and tends to 
break up within u <)lf; as also, the compactness or 
solidarity of society, if it endures, can never fail to secure for the 
society and its members all the essentials of true Progress. 

Society is known to be held together by L6ve or Fear: 

by voluntary or coerced union. But it is now 
obvious that in some way or oth the union 
must grow to be voluntary or it will break and the ontinuity 
of the society will faU. It may be that the fear and the '^rcion 
would be unfelt and unnecessary, or it may be t^t kindneib. ill 


Progress. 


Lore and Fear. 
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come into play and promote voluntary union. But in any case 
convergence must be the condition of solidarity. 

This convergence affects all the tfcree departments of 

Convergence. character: activity, opinion and sentiment. 

Solidarity has. to reckon with all these elements j 
otherwise there is a discordance. Continuity or growth of 
society, as it heals such discordance, effects also an increase of 
convergence in each and all of these elements. 

Social union is between equals and equals and superiors and 

Government. convergent action is impossible 

without special organs to regulate activity i. e. 
without some form of Government of which the members are in 
concert and for which there has to be a farther co-operation 
between the ruler and the ruled. Thus inequality of rektiona 
is a prominent feature of social life. 

Government fails when there is civil war. Divergence tends 

Social activity. dissensions. War in general is either 

War; offensive,de- offensive or defensive. But civil war is whollv 
fensive and civil. rc • a • ... •' 

oflensive. Aggressive war is calculated to sub¬ 
vert a society and is therefore as a rule obnoxious to social life 
and culpable. Defensive war seeks to maintain the compact life or 
solidarity of society and to promote its growth and continuity. 
Hence defensive war is always just and laudable. 

The growth of society thus tends to ^iB jaaebarar. And with 
the decline of mffj,^y activity, industriSf‘T^>7ity 
comes more lap^^y into play, as with the advance 
of industria^ctivity, destructive activity is moro 
and more retarded. Again as social growth is towards industry from 
•war, so also industrial co-operation advances from mutual struggle 
and divergence to voluntary convergence upon utilitarian basis. So 
much I shoul^Say for the nature and progress of social activity. 

In Uji^^phere of thought, society subsists by a certain unifor¬ 
mity of opinion between its members; and its pro¬ 
gress is towards more of definiteness,^ congruity 
permanence in tho public Opinion on all subjects. The 


War 

dofltry. 


and in- 
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Social' 

tuent. 


aenti- 


^advance is from other opialooa which are more vaguo or lOconP 
sistent, as oscillating between imagination and experience; more 

incongruous as Fegrrds dijOE^ent parts of man’s experience; and 
which are more uncertain for their pioneness to purposeless 

ehange. But a continuity between the past present, and future is 
iudiq^ensable to intellectual growth of society. 

Public opinion in fact constitutes for society, what the tota> 
^. . lity of a man’s good sense does for the individual- 

rlibuc ojomon. 

The wonderful power of public opiuiou becomes 
intelligible only in the light of science. 

In the sphere of sentiment, social growth develops the 
vital element of voluntary union. Now, leaving 
aside for purposes of this union,, the obvious 
importance of the social feeling of attachment 
between equals, the growing convergence of superiors and 
inferiors would be best indicated by the n^xim: Reverence of 
the weak for the strong: Devotion of the strong to the weak. 
The normal condition of collective feeling in society is betokened 
by its morality ; and the growth of society in regard to sentiment 
or morality is of the utmost importance to the social organism. 

All these phases of social growth advance again gra¬ 
dually from the smaller group of the family 

gr^S^fa**regard to the next larger groups of the city, country 

to growth of human race *, a reverse course is abnor- 
^ mal fftid indicates some defect of solidarity 

i. e. some kind of moral disease. Between the conditions 
of Society and Man there is only a parallel at best. And tho 
unit of society is not the individual but the family. Convergence 

between mere iudividitals and cuuvergence between members of 

1 

a &mily are variable in so far aa the latter kind of convergence 
extends to activity, sentiment and opinion—‘all of them ; where¬ 
as in such collective groups as an army, a cotftme^ial company, 
a literary or social club, the convergence of members s confined 
to special features of these three elements. The convx '^once Of 
the city or nation must be modelled upon the convergence " the 
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family, and not upon that of a club or bureau, an army or % 
manufactory. True progress in tbe fiimily is indispensable to 
lasting progress in tbe nation. Similarly «(?bat will be shown 
further on by a different line of argument, progress of the femily 
and of the nation depends upon improved morality of the indi¬ 
vidual. When philanthropy apparently precedes or supersedes 
patriotism or domestic morality, or when patriotism supersedes 
domestic feeling, i. e. conjugal, filial, or parental love: there is reason 
to doubt the genuineness of some or all of the feelings supposed 
to be manifest in the pretentious cosmopolitan or patriot. 

[Notb.— It may be acknowledged at the outset that the whole of my 
argument is based upon the truth or assumption that convergence is the condition 
of social growth and existence both. The morality discussed later on for individual 
man is only a homol<^e the same social condition. The truth in question is 
to be inferred from history as well as derived from ordinary experience. But no 
doubt there are things to be said on the opposite side of the question. All contro* 
VOTsy however, is for obvious reasons avoided here. And after all, the converse 
doctrine about compromise between convergence and divergence in society is an 
instance of convergence only.] 


§ 3 . Bond of Union between Individual and Society. 


Society exists, and the iudividual man can never do without 
it. Therefore he must not seek to have done with 
Eii^hfOTSf What is good for the socie^must hence be 

acknowledged to be bijjtff^g on “ 
as Duty. Society would live andjjSow though the best of men 
died. It does not at all depend upon any one individual. But yet 
it cannot dispense with the services of all its individual constitu¬ 
ents. The iudividual must submit to society as the superior: 
society as the superior must be devoted to the happiness of all 
The normal character of man and the conditions of his happiness 
should be tlm. chief concern of society. Hence the rule: All fof 
each and for all. Society depends on mutual service: mutual 
servic^^ust therefore be the duty and motive of the ►individual 
\ £d altruism the ultimate guid^ of his morality. 
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The dispoation of anjr <>De to serve another, or all others, 

Voiuntaiy aer- ^ 0 “ several sonrces. First, volaotarily, or 

▼ice altruistic, spoatfw^usly from the well-doer; and secondly, 
▼i^^rto sdf- without voluntary effort, in which case, the service 
becomes more or less servile. 

It has been. shown in § 2, that social convergence 
tends to grow voluntary, otherwise growing divergence would 
ultimately end in civil war. An absolutely stationary condition, 
an everlasting compromise between divergence and convergence, 
is impracticable owing to the collective character of society, 
the spontaneity of the individual and the effects of Science 
and History, Knowledge and continuous Expenence. 

Where society is maintained through the varied action of 

Solidarity due Bclf-regarding instincts in the individuals, the 
to aitruiatic ins- social relation tends to mutual struggle, discord 
and ultimate breach of social union. Where 
the altruistic instincts are in operation the result is an increased 
convergence or solidarity. Moreover the individual members of a 
society being altruistic, the society as a whole becomes similarljr 
disposed to other societies. 

Thus the principle of social solidarity no less 
than mutual service points to the altruistic 
instincts as the guide of moral conduct. 

^ So again true peace of mind in the indivi- 
dual is'Best secuied by his attempt to give to 
those instincts, as far as practicable, predomi¬ 
nance over the self-regarding instancts. 

lUustraJbwn .—^The foregoing nbservations are matter of experi¬ 
ence: BO much so, that like sweetness, light, sound and such other 
matters, the peace of mind alluded to, can hardly be explained by 
argument. The following considerations, however, may help to 
bring into focus the light of facts of a somewhat more tangible 
kind. 

The analysis given before may tx the best portion of . '' self- 
regarding instincts be paralleled in the following way with at 


Hence altruistic 
Inatincta riiould 
^ide morality. 


Pea^e of qi^ia^ 
also vuere* 

by. 



Lave been legarded in European literature as six oat of the seven 
capital sins of man. 


Nutritive Instinct: ... 

...® Oluttony 

Sexual Instinct 

... Lust 

Military Instinct 

... Anger 

Industrial Instinct 

... Avarice 

Pride 

... Envy 

Vanity 

... Pride 


The foregoing parallel omits only two patent questions; The 
Desire of Progeny and Sloth. But Slotb» being obviously opposed 
to Industry and Avarice, must be brought under some other 
name in order to maintain the logic of the analysis. 1 would 
treat it as a form of the Nutritive Instinct. On the other hand 
Desire of Progeny is clearly a form of the sexual instinct and 
was overlooked in the list of capital sins obviously from imma¬ 
turity of public opinion on the question of population. 

Now looking to these six capital sins, as an ancient and 
exhaustive analysis, it would be easy to note their mutual 
conflict or divergence in several ways. In other words, we may 
thus arrive at the rule which is otherwise derivable from social 
solidarity, that convergence is the essence, as divergence is the 
bane, of morality and society both. If a man is actuated by all 
these sins or instincts, and all equally and atjf^pq^d the same 
moment, the several forms of self-gratiScation becfllsi^^ysi- 
cally impossible. If you omit the element—^simultaneous grati¬ 
fication, and insist upon equal gratification but at different 
times, then the requisite interruption might jar with any impulse 
which happened to sway at the'preceding moment. Equality and 
simultaneity being out of the question, a certain order for unequal 
gratification might be proposed. Now, what may be thus proposed 
fur one would apply also to some or all other men.^ind then 
two mm^imultaneously actuated by the same propensity would 
col^^*nd give rise to fresh troubles. lu each of* these cases 
would thus be disturbance*;of mental peace, aud happi- 
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ness and powerful occasion for mutual struggle; and there would 
be little or no room for the gratification of the altruistic 
instincts, such as, •Benevolence or voluntary Obedience, 
On the other hand the altruistic instincts when acting ‘ 
as between difierent individuals are open to unresisted grati- 
■fication, and as within the mind of the same individual they 
also leave fhir room for moderate gratification of the self- 
regarding instincts. For instance: Gluttony and Lust however 
obnoxious when purely self-regarding are in their moderate 
forms respectively, of preservation of the individual, and that 
of the race, allowed to be gratified, if only for preserving the 
lives or race of benevolent, obedient or affectionate men. More¬ 
over a man actuated by higher moral feelings however anxious to 
restrain his own lower appetites is most forgiving to others who 
are subject to those appetites, and there is in such cases far less 
strife than would happen if for instance, Benevolence were 
subordinated to Gluttony as a rule of morality. But Anger and 
Avarice when subordinated to Benevolence might be reasonably 
gratified as springs of industry and frugality, for resistance to or 
protection from harm ; and so on. 


Turning next to the three several, altruistic instincts. 

Unitv of the appears that in each case, the desire is to 
thrM altruistic gratify persons other than one’s self. So that 
instincts. Ifithough the mental attitude is slightly varied 

when looking to an equal, a superior or an inferior, yet the good 
and happiness of others is a coinmon element in them all; and 
thus they have been justly grouped under one same head of 
sympathetic spirit. 


[Note. For thedeslavctiTe^ and therelore BodaUy fatal tendendes of “the' 
worlu of the Flesh ” and for the unitv “ the fruit of the Spirit ” upon whidi two 
facts the bond of union between society asfl the individual is here sought to be 
founded, thfl^riBtaan will refer to St. Paurs Epistle to the Qalatians Oh. IV. verses 
lS-26. And if the universal experience about the binding influence of charity on 
society requires to be coroborated by authority, the Christian and the Hindu may 
compare Ch. XIII of St. Paul’s Ist Epistle to the Corinthians with a Sai '-rit verse 
such as jwrqpohmimrtAam yo jivati $a jivati fie lives that lives to do 'od to 
others. Easi Khanda Ch, 47, vene Sfl.]. 
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It should be noticed that the bond of moral union between 

the Individual and Society which is suetrested 
Utility. , • t r \ ‘ 

above in the shape of parity, is generally 

consistent with the requirements of the doctrine of Utility, which 
is the only other important principle offered by philosophers to 
supplement the religious sources of morality. Utility lays down 
as rule of morality and motive of conduct, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ; and after idl, benevolence or altruism 
seeks nothing short of it. There is only one exception, i, e, where the 
special forms of sympathy, namely, personal attachment or rever¬ 
ence happen to give a certain priority of claim to the happiness of 
the family group and to the happiness of smaller and nearer mies 
over that of .larger and remoter groups. In these cases the happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number may apparently jar with the claims 
of a wife, a son or .a parent and with those of the family or 
even the natioD, But we have also to bear in mind, the correction 
required for the dogma of utility, 1 mean the one about the quality 
or intensity of happiness which has to be consulted. Though the 
language of the dogma may involve a wrong inference, the reason* 
ing about utility does not certainly point to the coaclusLon that 
one should sacrifice the life of one such persou as a wife or busbandf 
a father or son to save the life of any half-a-dozen people who may 
be only fellow-citizens, couotrjmen or human beings. For such 
cases the quality of happiness within the ionei^ and smaller 
group as determined by qualified experience, is held"To'**iMC&e its 
quantity as denoted by the number of happy men belonging to the 
larger groups. Hence there is no essential difference between 
utility and altruism. Utility iu fact only denotes the practical test. 
Altruism the social test, and Benevolence the moral test of one 
same line of conduct 

There is a third principle of morality, which has been called 
„ , , a compromise between Egoism and Hdtruism. 

Spencer a doc- , ® 

true of c^pro- But if closely examined its result will prove 
* to be same with the rule of morality,* uniformly 

s^K/jamated to .altruism. Only th«re would be two important 

// -- - ___ 
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defects. . The rule of compromise wpuld often leave us uncertain 
about the relative importance of egoispi and altruism in any junc¬ 
ture of circumstances.^ The suspension of judgment thus required^ 
naigr be a very good intellectual exmrcise, but for a rule of morality 
we ue in quest of adless variable guide. In the sqcond place, the 
practical application of the rule of morality however determined, 
must be sought for in the tr&iningof our habits. And Insubor¬ 
dinate our natural impulse, sympathy, habitually to the complicated 
intellectual process required by the rule of compromise, would 
seriously affect the intensity and speed of the emotional functions^ 

Thus the true bond of union between individual and society 
is the instinct of sympathy. It is by the play of 

AltjjuBtic unity. ^ . .. . r “J 

this instinct that the well-being of society can be 
ensured conjointly with the happiness of the individual. And, 
hence morality should seek to point out the requirements of 
that one constant principle under the varied circumstances of life 
and society. All our egoistic instincts should be looked after 4bc 
control by the altruistic principle. At each step of our life we 
must look for the altru||tic. aspect of our contemplated acts and 
try to yield our conflicting egoism to the definite call nf altruism. 
And we ought to do so with all our heart, and all our good- sense 
an our energy. 


CHAP. HI. 

THE NUTRITIVE IlffSTINCT. (1) 

The data for laying down the rules of moral conduct as 

Pfe^oa'ly disoosKd amouat tS the following 
principles; * 

1. The altruistic instincts should have priority over the 
self-regaidifig ones in all our conduct. 

2. ' la spite of all our efforts to the contrary we- mffst be 
prepared to find the self-regarding instincts more or let -predo¬ 
minant, 
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3. A single-minded and persevering ei!ort to form hab^ 
marked by preference of the altruistic instincts and sympathetic 
conduct is the guiding principle of moralit^i. 

Our thought and activity should both ber controlled in ^be 
manner mentioned above, as well as our • different^ emotional 
functions. Thought must point out the moral and immoral 
bearii|gs of each feeling and action : it must be stimulated in the 
cause of morality and also restrained for the same purpose. Action 
must keep us from barren sentimentalism, and help on to form 
a second nature of sound Habits. The maxim is, the Head must 
be servant of the Heart, not its slave. The hfart or sympathetic 
emotion rules, the head or intelligence ministers to it, and 
activity completes the work. • 

We shall now proceed to consider the mental functions 
separately and try to lay down the line between morality and 
immorality in respect of each. It will be observed that the 
narrowest personal instincts have often a social side; and moral 
conduct in regard to them will consist in advancing the social 
ends of life, while permitting ourselves a measure of personal 
gratification. We begin. with the first of them, the Nutritive 
instinct. The expression covers a variety of self-regarding conduct 
which will be considered .below in three several heads. As ^rhole 
this instinct stands at the top of our vicious propensities and too 
much care can never be bestowed upon its moral regulation. 

The self-regard which characterises the personaliM^ i\ has 

The impulse as general bearings; (1) The self-regard may 
an end and as a be an end in itself. And then the quality of 
*“®*“®* •the emotion would admit of degrees; it would 

admit of the inquiry how frequently and on each occasion how 
intensely the* gratification of. the impulse was .desired. (2) The 
self-regard may also be enly a means to other ends, those other 
ends being either altruistic or self-seeking. And then the moral 


char^ct^r of the means will be* determined by that of •the end, as 
alsq^f character of the latter will be from its position in the 
U^urar analysis..given before, But these two bearings are really 
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itllled, fdr the question of apparent moderateness or immoder« 
ateness in an* instinct depends generally on its connection with 
ulterior ends. 

' No doubt a man may be more prone to anger than to 
gluttony. There may also ■ be natural differences as between 
a greedy and, an angry man. But in the majority of cases 
the more. poweiful impulse makes an instrument of the less 
powerful one or the converse case occurs. Gdi^ttony excites anger 
for the sake of the eating. The angry man would be the 
worse for his anger if his violence vented itself in gluttony or 
lust rather than in .avarice or in pure“destruction even. Thus 
the remoteness of the ulteriorr ends as compared to benevc- 
leoce and the requirements of society, must determine t& 
morality of each impulse. 


What is called moderation signifies not* only a variation in 
the intensity of an instinct^ but suggests also* 
Moderation. allied inrpulses as means to that' 

variation. * 

• The most prominent principle of morality hi regard to' 
the Nutritive instinct fe summed up in the 
Live to^ maxim Eat to Live, do ^ot Live to Eat. Only 
the word Eat should be changed to suit the 
conditions of each case. For with this change the maxim 
beautifullv P’',^„ests that we should endeav6ur to moderate all 
the varied forms of this terrible instinct by calling into aid the 
more comprehensive epd, namely that of Life as a whole. 

(a) Food, Drink and Physical comforts. 

The Nutritive instinct presents itself as the most violent 
of all human impulses- in iHunger and ^Thifst. 
breaks of"hungen Their'real nature however is not perceived except 

occasions of ^arcky or famine. These calamities 
have grown rare with the progress of society j 
and civilization has helped largely^ to temper the natural v 'ence 
of these instincts. The regularity imposed by ci^stom in rt^ •<! 
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to the time and number of our meals is another iostance of 
wholesome social influence. And the toleration shown by society 
to this regularity is a third instance of the same kind. 
We are often as brutish as the worst glutton over our everyday 
meals <ind in our expectancy as to^their prescribed hours. 
People do not repress such cravings by pudlshment or censure. 
They are supposed to understand and sympathise with us in 
the weakness and never stand in the way of any body’s 
hours of refreshment. . But the craving is not the less beastly, 
and it should not be disguised by the glory of punctuality. 
The-tolerant action of society is not to carry a^commendation. 


Indeed the desire for food and drink no less than other 
appetites requires our constaut effort at repres- 
appe^ite** Bridle Gluttony,” says Thomas & Kempis, 
“ and* thou wilt the more easily bridle all in- 
clinationp of the flesh.” And the foremost rule of morality is to 
exert one^s self against this perrennial source of temptation; 
taking care that as one advances in bis self-control in food and 
drink, he should call up for similar repression also the other 
cravings to which he is subject. Nay, our self-control in this 
respect is fit to be made the type of all our moderation. 


The violence of the appetite is shown not only in the quan- 
„ , tides of food taken 6ut also in "respect of its 

Epicureaniam, # , . “ ^ 

quality and variety; and self-cdlii,T>.4^^^^ be 
directed to all these matters. But it is to be hoped that any 
detailed examination of Epicureanism is uotmecessary. 

A Hindu is told from his infancy almost, that' all desires 

Intoxicants indicate a sort of inebriety; consequently the ob- 
, ^ ' jection to* intoxicating substances, needs ODfy to 

be mentioned to suggest that they should be sedulously avoided 
from motives of morality. The JBGndu argument against in¬ 
ebriety is deemed sufficient, because it points out the evil of all 
con flic* oetween the inebriatiqg impulse and any principle of 
’ which may^, be adopted to regulate our 
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conduct . The.moral tradition in question as well as its logic 
are of the utmost value. To the Mabomedan the religious 
objection to intoxicat^g liquors is perhaps still more imperative 
than to some of the Hindu sects. But the objection should be 
extended to all intoxicants. There is however a plea raised in 
favor of one class of intoxicants, on grounds such as, protection 
from cold, stimulus to activity or good fellowship, and finally hygei- 
* nic and medicinal purposes. But the climatic plea is unsuited to 
India; activity from the ai|piicial stimulus does not last; it was 
never needed in one most active phase of human history—the 
Saracenic predominance ; and good feypwship over the bottle, if 
it is not counterbalanced by violent drunken brawls, is certainly 
hollow so far as sober social union is in requisition. As for the 
hygeinic purposes, when honest they serve only to raise the ques¬ 
tion of fact already noticed, [viz., whether the eating, drinking and 
smoking are not at the moment, qpds in themselvesf proposed by 
and for the man himself. If self-seeking, the desire would stand 
condemned ; if intended for health, the support of medical advice 
would be needed. 

The worst drunkard will find it easy to get out of his habit 

Vows • Subor- hated) by calling in the aid of some 

dination to a other Control powerful enough to cope with his 
mentor. ^ passion. ,-He should place himself^ loyally under 
the subordination of some one else. Vows of temperance are of 
seniifllMil^^fe’vows happen to be held sacred. But the sanctity 
of a friend’s direction ought obviously to be of wider efficacy. 
As a rule when men with seeming pitiableness plead that 
they have become "slaves” to the vice, they seldom think 
or mean that their so-called " slavery” might be removed, if 
a human and friendly mentor would take the place of his drink- 
craving and become his guide and master at table. The truth 
is the demoralization of this self-indulgence gains over one’s 
judgment so far that ultimately all voluntary effort at self- 
improvement becomes impossible; and the self-deKksive'^Jea of 
despondency means qnly that morality is being further'\^^<^t 
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otibj with whatever of persevering imprudence or rashness, the 
unmanned creature happens to be then capable of. 

. It may be said that the rule of suppressing all self-indulgence 
in regard to intoxicants would overshoot its mark 
* * by being applied to tobacco. Eat the lexical 

contradiction between self-control and addiction to intosricants is 
too real; and. I am not prepared to say that the wide prevalence of 
the use of tobacco is sufficient to disprove the soundness of the 
moral rule about egoism and self-consul. Indeed the craving for 
tobacco for the very moderateness of its intensity, affords most 
eligibicw opening for-the^xercise of self-control. And what is 
true of this comparatively less attractive, pleasure applies with 
greater* force to all pleasures of the table, in«order to draw the line 
for moral culture as between the delicacies which are not tempting 
and those which are. Since the latter are fit to be more stoutly 
resisted as temptations, the ple% for tobacco becomes the less 
tenable as it is the more strongly urged from within. Tobacco 
is so tolerated because the consequences of its use upon society 
are apparently insignificant. But since repression of self-indul- 
gepce is the moral instrument of social well-being,'this tolerance 
of society is no guide to the rule of morality. 

Food and drink’are not the only matters pursued by self' 
indulgence in and for thu, individual. * Protection 
forts w be ba- Starvation is needful ; but it ^^consciously 

lanced- by aitru- leads to Epicureanism. Even so, privati^l^i^rttl^ to 
inclemencies of the weather, climate, and like other 
incidents call for a certain amount of physical comforts, because they 
are legitimate and instrumental to a life of inpralitj. But as these 
comforts grow, whatever self-regard was a motive or accessory to 
their indulgence also grows With them. This should be repressed. 
What are luxuries to some, may indeed be necessities to others. But 
a certain compensation is necessary. Civilization as evidenced by 
keener sense of comforts ought to be borne out also by a propor¬ 
tional •^'^cre^e in moral sensitiveness. And unless this was the 
cqf'^acro (VuultVbc reason to doubt whether« so-called civilization 
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Was tnoviog society in forward or backward dilation. Happiness 
is a relative term; and more de^nds upon its quality ^an upon 
its quantity as they i^e called. Now, good quality in happiness is 
really indLstingushable from morality. The problem of life as 
already mentioned'is to reconcile virtue with happiness. And the 
happiness associated with civilization, or in other woitls, with su¬ 
perior standards of comfort prevailing in any spheres of society may 
not be rightly estimated without reference tu the intensity and 
constancy of sympathy andmutual n^ll-doing prevailing in those 
spheres. It thus becomes a point of morality to baware that the 
grehter the extent of physical comfort jhich is needed by. an in¬ 
dividual in comparison to any clas^ of men, the greater may be his 
altruism as compared to that class of men. Physical comforts are 
valuable in so far as they set free people’s time and energy which 
would otherwise be occupied with sustaining their life. But the 
social end of morality requires that the leisure thus obtained-»rand 
all leisure is provided by society—should be justified bf occupation. 
serviceable to society. And be^ce it is not without rfiasoa that 
poets and philosophers have been so profuse in their condemnation 
of luxury and luxurious men. Political economy in commending 
industry and art does not propose to'pampdt any sort of self-in¬ 
dulgence. 

• (6.) BhiK 

^Mif’^tton, the*epicure and the voluptuary are actively 
bent upon personal gratifications, the* slothful man is no less 
vicious in his inactive parasitic existence. His peculiarity is not 
only that he does not work as much as others do and as* much 
he himself could in' order to keep his own body and soul 
together, but that he deliberately foregoes the exeition, facing 
whatever privations follow in consequence, all within his own 
knowledge. It is by far the most dangerous form of selfishness 
so far as«the question of education is. concerned ; so much so 
that an increased self-regard for physical comforts n^^.t be ' 
serviceable merely to get pec^le out of. this vicc^ HowevtvJ^ 
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the inactivity of tl^ class of men saves society from direct moles¬ 
tation, tj^eir immorality ought Hb be held lighter than that of the 
glutton and the epicure. , ^ 

It may be incidentally mentioned that the question has a 
special bearing upon the life of the Hindu. 
The joint-family system, the village communities, 
and even the caste^ystem of India ‘ seem to be 
governed by* coqditions which are allied to those of the 
communists ' and socialists of the West. But the perversely 
slothful, those who deliberately omit to work, would be actively 
sought out and ejected from Western communities, whereas 
in the East like precautions on the part of society are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. For aught that is ^known, this fact 
rather than active individuality may have led to the develop¬ 
ment of pnvate property in Hindu society, thus presenting us 
witb» various anomalous conditions of private property and 
communisifl. ' Clearer ideas than what now exist might serve to 
mitigate dur supineness. 

Hinduism recommends, and I think rightly recommends, as 
part of moral culture a power to resist sleep. The 
requifement taxes in no small measure a man’s 
self-control over his energi^. And societj^has always declared 
itself as much agmnst the sleepy sluggard, as in favor of the 
vigilant watch who has the strength of will to keep awake when 
nature itself gets tired and secures this most^S^i^igd^'sable 
recreation. • 

As intellectual and devotional exercises are requisite if only 

. * for high culture in intelligence and sentimestB, 

Fhysioal exeroiae. •. u . < u j i. • i 

it would not be hard to recognise a moral 

virtue also In physical exercise. Fhydcal exercise is only an art 
of preserving one’s life and health, which are themselves so indis¬ 
pensable to the sympathetic instinct. And it is also needful as 
well to repress our normal cravings for comfort and Jindolence, 
as tor^tend our powers of endurance. And it is bdl'ely necessary 
te^.^secve thc^ a capacity for physjpal exercise renders a man ser* 


Fhysioal exeroiae. 
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vlceable to society in so far as it renders biin an efficient member 
thereof. Only athletic exercises for sport or use should never 
be confounded wifeS ^crobatic performances, which are at times 
positively^ noxious. 

As a rule mah left to himself does attain sufficient self-control 
to surmount in some measure his inborn slug^shness. And he 
exerts himself not. only ^for his'own .preservation but also for 
that of his family. Tho invincible egoism of the nutritive in* 
stinct is thus transformed unconsciously into labor of more or less 
altruistic kind. And every addition to that capacity by such means 
as physical exercise eventually leads to general welfare. Hence 
physical exercise comes to have a moral worth of its own, th-qjigh 
only foists bearing upon social welfare. 

* (c.) ilygiene. 

• « 

Regard for one’s own health i. er physical health ftdrly includes 

the rule about physical exercise. Nay, tho ques- 
health presents a- beautiful tost of tho ' 
whole law of morality. Health which literally 
means the condition of the whole man is in fact dce])ly appre¬ 
ciated by all though i^joral iicalth is far more neglected than 
physica^health. Ph.ysical health however, should be appreciated 
only for its utility in rfi^ing the individual useful to society. 
Whil^nencjigfdemn suicide without qualification, they also praise 
that mooeme form of suicide which occurs as sacrifice of health, 
for the good of others. But neglect of health is almost as 
much culpable as suicide, wheif carried to tho extreme 
suicidal extent, whether, for sloth or self-indulgence or for 


ordinary social, political or domestic requirements. . , ' 


Even if regard, for physical exercise and yearning for health 


Clcanliuesa. 


may occasionally have a selfi.sh-side, there is 
absolutely no question that cleanliness is a genuine 


and a most important viutue, though it is obviously ^‘dfedctl 
upop self-regard. If any austere aberrations of religious ^‘ vor 
do at times lead to disregafd of cleanliness, ft ns no 
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true so far as we are aware, that the fact is not really traceable 
to religious tenets with which such austerity may be erroneously 
connected. “ Cleanliness” says the proverb, ^ H. next to godliness/' 
and the saying of a modern philosopher is equally true that it forms 
“ the first step in civilization.” But 1 fear, it requires to he 
pointed out that the taint of selfishness becomes very marked 
when cleanliness is, as at times it is absurdly made, .a despicable 
plea for foppish finery or display. The qioral value of cleanliness 
entirely depends tipon the fact that it is«indispensable to life 
and health both^of the man himself and of all his surroundings. 


CHAP. IV. 

• THE SEXUAL INSTINCT.. (2.) 

The subjects of this chapter and the next come under the 
, genetal name Instincts of Preservation of the 

Premature de- 

▼elopmeut of the Kace. And the object indicated by that name has 
Instinct. obvious social aspect. While in the case of the 

nutritive instinct, preservation of the individual is nevei^ost sight 
of in the diverse purposes of one’s sel^* a regard for the race clearly 
looks to hilman beings other.than the self. But nevertheless the 
sexual instinct is extremely self-seeki|g*in its character" and is 
justly looked upon as the source of one of man’s foremost vices. 
As compared to hunger and wrath, the subject of "triS*^ttpter 
has this peculiarity, that less than the first but more than the 
second, it is closely connected with man’s physical rather than his 
mental condition. The occasions for anger grow with the ago 
of the child and his intelligence, but hunger is so constant in its 
demands that it never bears an endless repression. Nay too much 
repression of hunger would kill the mortal through starvation. 
Lust and procreation though brtflishly physical are capable of 
compiet<3 suppression in man and still inore in woman. And apart 
fro^ ^narriage, such complete suppression is the condition of 
^al purity'ill the moral charact^of man and woman ootb. The 
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sexual instinct however, begins to grow at an age when preservation 
of the race is out ofthe question, and wHen it may not be argued out 
like anger or the stiiMiss unsocial instincts. Puerile intelligence is 
too immature to catch the varied bearings of the question, but it is 
sufficiently active to unconsciously nourish the noxious power even 
if repression happened'to be its objact. This noxious activity like 
certain cerebral actions of the animal organisation is a decided symp¬ 
tom of weakness. And the weakness thus caused by imagination may 
remain or develop despite the growth of the child into the man. 

It is therefore not only all impurity is vicious but it is also 


more or less venturesome to try to guide immature 
ticmrupoti?£cuL intelligence towards sound education or repression 
Bion of the sub- instinct in question. Society has set its face 

against such attempts. The subject is prohibited 
from pplite conversation ; and the injunction has been wisefy made 
aU the more stringent ia the case of children and women. The 
subject therefore has to be left to the teacher and the domestic 
guardian to be thoughUout and arranged,for, in connection with 
the pressing and peculiar necessities of each concrete case. I 
cannot do more than offer some general considerations. 

The first requisite in regard to this instinct is to beat in 
mind that the maxim—prevention is better than 
cure—applies to it with peculiar force for the 
— .. a^ Hfeason explained above. Tliis rule applies not 

only ^^rUrcase of children 'as iudivygals, but also in that Of 
society. A vice becomes all the more noxious when people con¬ 
gregate together to indulge in it. And hence it is wise of society 
to bold up its finger against prurient conversation generally 
and also particularly where woman js present. 


As the question comes distinctly within tha range of pre-. 

vention of immorality, it may be observed that 
there* are two ways of preventing a collective body 
from running into courses opposed to the ’«*n^s of 
society or morality. Ono is to allow each individual the libct pf 
imposing a chock upon any of his fellows within thtj same groV^ 
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And. the other* cobrse is.to recognize a^rilege ia ope bection. 
of the ^oup or societ^io oversee «the condnot of auother 
sectioDj^ in some sort of^^gradation, so that each s^ion may help 
to Impose its check upon another in.coUe^tive form, by reason of 
the.organisation and upon the l||isis of what is called a hierarchy. 
But after all both these means-^iodividual effort and rule *of 
organisation, equality andj^ierarchy—have to be availed of in'the 
affairs of life.* Hence if pruriency* is ^treated as a graver fault in 
woman than in man, it is not to be inferred»that there is any 
difference in the rule of morality for either, but that the custom 
is due to and upheld by important principles of social oi^anization. 
There is first, of all the necessity to differentiate ‘into groups 
all human beings, who*are admittedly more or less impure, for 
purposes ortnulual check# Gopcerted vice is h greater evil than the 
immorality of a single individual; and an admixture gf the 
sexes is all tho more dangerous in regar^J to the vice under consi- 
deratioilLr Then there is the question that if classes have to be 
differenilaifid for purposes of example a§d censure, in regard to 
purity of mind, the higher degred of purity must be associated 
with the class whose distraotiohs are the fe^r in the coarse bread- 
winning avocations of life and society,'* ^ ‘ * 

The question of subjection of woman and woman's rights 
—which is now a matter of controversy only in Europe—has such 
obvious tendency to a revolution of rules of mora^'ty ths^t at least 
fbr the present and for ygySuropeaii connections ^'^SS^lSfeiatic 
country, it should bq m<^Por less avoided. It ivould be simply 
absurd to think of a rnoral code which might suit the wdmeo 4 ^. 
India, when their position in^society came to he like that of tj^efr 
iluropean sisters. But it is sad to find that som.e ^people fecom- 
mend the forejjgn modes of fjuyopean life^ to be^troduced into 
Indian Society npw, when in point of fact Europeans and Indians 
are known never to mix in social life in this country. Morality 
jnayl^ be rend^ed independent of Bociety and Helicon both. 

1‘pon the hierarchical principle then, woihau's morality mi^ 
be rcquSl^.lo be raised to affigher level than man’s, even 
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as man’s .responsibility to work out all pniorality pmctically 
.in the wido world may be raised at^e that of the liffman; To 
put the two classes ^n a level -ih both respects—activity and 
s^timpnt-^would only tend to unsettle the sense of responsibility 
of eachf in their mut^l relations"*as individual men and women. 
The sphere of ^IP^timent axfd that; of activity however inseparable 
in theIndTvj^md, must be- specially JiiSgned to separate groups 
in society for more exalted culture. ‘'The existing order of this 
social arrangement is jeflly due to physical dis{d>ilities occa¬ 
sioned by maternity. And the novel opinion announced to deny 
the superior responsibility rej^sed in woman, in respect of 

moral sentiment, is due to the fact that with the advance of human 

* ♦ 

civilization, the preservation of the race has ceased -to be the great 
public concern tha|pit Used to be in^o infancy of* man’s social 
existence. It is no loiter a glorj^ or an evidence of altruism 
as .once it must have been, to have a house full of'children. 
Consequently woman’s special functiou^to form the family and 
uphold domestic morality has come to be less thought of now 
than before. And with this change, her practical fuantion'a. 
the prime,bread-winning requisite of life, has also come to be 
magnified—thus unsettling^ all time-honored restrictions imposed 
upon, the yaiious departments of life. But whei woman comes 
to understand the true social and moral bearings of*the instincts 
of I^qe-preservation, the wisdl^ of ages will be all the more 
firj^^^^MilSr by ber^If,for a nopre nice observance of the rules 
df sexual life and nterality. 

Pursuing the line of argunient faintly sketched above,, the 

Makigemrols. - P«n>oses 0^ pr|venting sexual excess and vio- 
iion todebau«hei 7 Idoce would aracar fo be best subserved by 
marrmge and ^ monogamy. Bat it should be 
understood^that the restrictions : imposed by*ldw upon adultery 
are not only due to the |pgal ohligatioDe of^Marriage, but.that 
both moral and legal incidents of the conjugal relation indis¬ 
pensable to ^prevent in .society the violent gonsequeS^'^^i* of 


■€V' 
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debauchery in all.it^ forms. The law simply follows np the moral 
requiremeiit, and in its own way regulates the course of society. . 

On the other hand Marriage has a peeper purpose than 
,, . mere prevention of deba\i<^ery or licentiouBness. 

Hatriageaa CODS' ~ 

tituting the social It constitutes the family, thus presenting a type 

of human organizatioii which is tiae sio^lest and 
most concentrated form of society. The union of twp persons in 
marriage is thus the unit of society not oply for their sexes and 
the minimum number united, hut also because society is an 
organization composed, not of individuals, hut of families. And 
the harmony of thought, feeling^ and 'activity which is so indis* 
pensahle to individual well-being and also the ideal of social pro¬ 
gress is altogether an essential condition of domestic life. Tho 
man or woman who has an^* character must^think, feel and act 
with consistency. The Natio* can never^do better than to try 
to approach the ideal pf a happy Family. The family proves that 
the internal harmony which characterises the individual has a 
further outer existence in collective life. Marriage enjoins a rule 
against infidelity and adultery, not only fora private and mutual 
arrangement but also in or(^er to establish the model and test of 
social and personal harmony. Marriagei^then has a social purpose, 
whatever may be the rule of morality as regards theptwo instincts of 
race-preserveftion. A single life may he' unavoidable or desirable 
in exceptional cases, hut it is obviously incomplet^^^for its un¬ 
social character. At the same time the rule of fidel}^^*lS^he 
nuptial bed has an'inHepellfient value besides that of self-control 
in respect of .^nery and fornication. That rule touches other 
conditions of social existence than the requirements of sexual 
virtue. There is also valid reason why this tie of domestic s(^ety 
has been fouhded upon solemu vows about |he sexual instinct. 

Before however we ‘ can pass on to the immorality* of 
incontineDce we must go hack for a moment to 
recall that the sexual instinct is only one step 
removed from the self-regard which characterises 
th<yll{ifitlve inskit^ot. The advance^ however, is decidedly to 


Ends of conjugal 
union. 
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wards a sodal cofiaftcUon. Only the more Mcoadite coaditiSos 
of the union whether legally conl^acted or not, are apt •to be 
overlooked in ^ vuAence of the self-regard which serves to call 
the united life forth, tt is not true and^ery much a make-belief 
that the sexes seek each other^s jsociety and fall into selfish sexual 
gratification in consequence. It is necessary to understand that 
the impulse is texual first and social afterwards; and that the 
sexual impulse'taken by «iteelf is grossly selfish. Thus the prin¬ 
ciple of morality is (1) to subordinate the conjugal union to the 
ends of society at large and (2) to repress the sexual instinct 
by calling into aid those other* ends of conjugal life—the 
pure family 1UI|^ in short—which may be logically associated 
with the relation in question. 

In* the infancy of human sogiety, the rearing of children 

Further ends • Wisely hit upoD, among other 

Aftruism, chastity reasons, to mitigate the selfish carnality of con<» 
and progeny. jugal life. Since then, we have got to supple¬ 

ment that wisdom also in other ways. But before we can do so, 
we must distinguish between the two instincts of race-preserva¬ 
tion, and moreover understand the self-seeking excesses of each. 
Sexual gratification is not only very ignoble but is as a rule 
tainted by self-regard even as betweeu^bhe pair. This brutality 
must be kept down for purposes of morality though it liei| beyond 
the reach e v ^ of the consort’s censure. But this first rule as to. 
fepr^MRf tj|e sexual instinct, obviously but gradually points 
to a second, viz., the observance of a chaste condition, prolonged 
more or less, according to one’s polver of self-contsol. And it is 
between these two limits that we ^onld put the qu^tioa of hav¬ 
ing dSHdreu'to rear and educate Ibr the happiness of the couple 
no less than for the benefit, of si^fety. This however wil] form 
the subject of the next chapter. * 

• Let us now revert to the question of continence.* It is direct¬ 
ly connected on one hand with |he principle of 
sexual purity in hnman life, and on the otfi^ with 
rules of temporary or permanent chastity self-imposed by^^^o 


.Incontinence. 
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married couple, and.it is a rule of this sort which forms the foremost 
vow of fidelity id the marriage relation. The fact ought to be stu* 
died with care, when men Tontare to call ingestion the wisdom of 
the past in having p^^scrihed the bonds of marriage. The 
wisdom is genuine, though it may have served out its purpose 
by being crystallized into mere Custom. 

Incontinence in. fact carries with it ^not onlf violation of a 
law itnposed by society, breach, of,a solemn promise made to 
another, abamdooment of a vow consecrated "by the wisdom of 
ages and a reckless silf-indulgence of grossest kind, but it 
argues also culpable iuappreoiation of the true logic of con¬ 
jugal fidelity. Society whether domestic or ojjj^r rests upon 
mutual confidence,, and every little disturbaiise of that confidence 
more or less endangers its continuance. But the breach becomes 
complete when the confidence is knowingly destroyed by one m 
»wbom it hasf been solemnly reposted, and reposed for such grave 
purposes. Incontinence not only sigoifies a deliberate breach of 
confidence of this kind, but also an act which can never occur 
without a voluntary abrogation of the naarriage vow. Indeed,*the 
fact presents an unnaistakeable test of how poor the expectations 
are, that in other tnatj||ers faith would be kept by the. guilty per¬ 
son with his or her confibrt. In marrited life it is 'indispens¬ 
able to .understand when the essential fiduciary relation becomes ' 
.extinct, and all expectation of help or service having to be giw|u 
up !h consequence, each party has to bd prepared |^r wIS®*ot' foir 
an unrequited fidelity and'allegiance whfch is above the range of 
any ordinary attachment between equals. ^ 

‘So(^ty* however cannot permit of protracted war in the 
domestic circle, and after the expexKenee obtained 
doubts that ,a similfkr promise of fidelity can be 
• safely &ade to another by the guilty party. One 
who has failed to keep his.vow may not be trusted to pledge*his 
troth .j^ain. sinner may fancy that the guilt was caused 
inadi^cntly, Hut the fact remains that the continuity of ^e 
was broW voluntarily, howerw^r long or short might be the 
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al>erratioo. The subsequent course is clear. The vow rematos and 
it should be resumed though shorn of the sweetness which ori¬ 
ginally attended it % reason of reciprocity. A life-long,chas¬ 
tity is the only course open to one who claims to have made no 
more than a serious mistake. And society consequently intervenes 
with remedies of sorts, such as judicial separation, divorces or auy 
other indefinite arrangements. But it is certainly beyond the 
spjiere of altruistic conduct to call for a social sanction tb what 
dissolution of domestic relation must have already occurred, in shct 
to obtain the divorce in order to reopen the path to married life. 
The rule of moral duty on each side then must be governed 
by the'altauistic princ^le upon which all morality has been 
founded. The party who has broken the marriage vow has to 
Judge whether the ground lost by^ infidelity may be recovered 
and- what is to be done if he or she fails to be faken into con¬ 
fidence %gain and fails for such powerful reasons. 


Reninion. 


If by any renewed integrity, the confidence once lost happens 
to be recovered after a time, the gain ought to 
be welcome to all. But'the purity of character 
which,, in marriage, ,has to be presumed in man and woman as 
a rule, coujd in the case of siich re-union be only a matter of 
eseeptional trust and must therefore require exceptional proof to 
be recognised. Mistrust .in such (^es may not be resented os 
unjustifiable^. ‘ • - * 

^roWfieparty who is wronged^ the case is of course only one of 
miscalcuRition as - to the character of thp frail 
one. « But the mis|Calcuiation is of a kind which 
ought to make him doubt his| power of jucfgmcnt, if his 
judgment was duly exercised kt first <5n the other hand 
his own vowjiiay have been madp unconditionally. *It is of the 
essence of domestic, if not of fill sodety, that a constant watch 
over each other's good faith should not be called for. So that if 
one party has failed to keep his or her vow, it does not neces¬ 
sarily amount to a release in respect of the other’s own And 
^he singleness thus enforced would have to ba borne as a'Just 


■ 
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return for the erroneous judgment originally made. Whoever finds 
>t so easy to get released from one’s vow as to seek a new home 
after snch dissolution of an old one, would be^ay a very poor notion 
of the home, which he or she originally helped to construct. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that society 
' , cannot impose Ihe condition that when infidelity 

leads to domestic divorcement^ tlje sufferer must 
• hetake to the same single and chaste life which 

may well be commended to the wrongdoer. It is in fact a 
question of morality alone in the case of the sufferer, but in the 
ether party’s case the check is required also for society against 
recurrence of the misconduct. And remarriage, though if might 
be better bo avoid it on moral grounds, must be »permitted by 
society, where the marriage vow has been honestly kept, and 
where enforced singleness might become so hard to observe 
after divorce, that divorcement may not bo resorted to even 
when*jostly needed. 

The question of divorce might be passed over so far as 
certain sections of the ‘Hindu and Christian communities are 


concerned. But many seem to be unconscious of the fact that 
by its legal bearings the question is Only correlated to remarriage in ‘ 
monogamous society. The error can be rectified only by a care¬ 
ful study of the deep-seated moYal conditions of conjugal life. 

The rule of'morality as hitheito discussed—a^inst debau¬ 
chery, and in favor of marriage: agmlMfi^nti- 

Polygiroy.Wi- i r i i 

dowhood: Frema- nence auu lo lavor chastity and mutual 

lure marriage. regard : against carnal enjoyment and in fhvor 

of the social and altruistic bearings of conjugal life* will, it is 

to be hoped, be hufficiont to point out the inqportaoce of 

* Monogamy,* and of conjugal fidelity sustained till death, not 

of the consort, but of one^s self. The moral principle is pqirfectly 

clear and may not be disturbed by any latitude permitted in 

law to suit various standards of domestic society. Polygamy 


afior^ room for a laxity of this kind in Hindu aiM Mahomedan 
"^oiPties. Again in some cases the social restiicUosa i^ainst 
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temumage of widows, widowers, and divorced persons, are 
varied character that room is afforded to justify many jrinds of 
immoral conduct. Ai^ lastly it should* be remembered that 
Infant marriage begets noxious facilities for laxity in the culture 
of chastity, fiut Jn all these social circumstance^ the rule 
of morality stands unshaken and applies untnistakeably. to 
all sorts of cases.. I'he reasouing«is plain, neither social nor 
legal laxity can divert or pervert the purposes of the man who 
loves morality and moral eondust fur its owa sake^ 

Before passing on to the next chapter we have to stay for 


lltarriage in re- 
* Sation to 
feelings, 


a few words, if he question of marriage was taken 
up in connection with the discipline of the 
sexual instinct; but in fact the institution%ffords 


suitable training for the whole of human character. Indeed 
we might discuss the constitution of the family along with- 
e^ch of our mental functions and in every succeeding chapter 
of this book. To avoid this prolixity I offer the following remarks 
with reference to feelings other than the *sexual one. • 

Marriage helps to discipliue the nutritive instinct to such 


^ to tlie Egoistic 
*t!toe8: the Nutri¬ 
tive iostiact, 


an extraordinary extent, that the cases are simply 
abnormal where as between man and wife, either 
would not deny ooe^sself any sort of comfort or 


necessity to provide the same th or on account of the other. 


But the truth comes home stUl more pointedly perhaps, «m 
the parents for their legitimate children. 

, Again as between the two instincts'—^military and industrial. 


_ to defensive*var, 
industry and oo- 
operatioB. 


marriage serves to stimulate the latter, thus lead- 
log to due repr^sioQ of the former. So again, 
nothing tends so much to sustain the ardour for 


just and. defensive war as the ciainis of one’s wife and childremfor 
protection against the conquering marauder or revolutionist. 


’But it is in the*sphere of industry that the Home offera 


a ‘field as wide as the Country or the world itself, for the develop* 
ment of human civilizatjpn. Avarice is transformed iuto frugality 


by meana of marriage in U way, which literally‘traascends even the 
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proverbial vigor and rapidity of tbonght. Becaui^ here, the 
social op domestic feeling comes into play and works in 
complete though unconscious possessioq^ of the wisdom. of 
ages; and co-operation advances in all .directions ennobled by the 
altruistic bonds of marriage. ^ 

. Next, as to the instiiict of Pride, marriage has the highest 
influence in ^ansformiog domination into benevo- 
lence and* subordination into loyal obedience. The 
case is probably less clear for marriage, in regard to 
moral culture of the desire of approbation. Vanity however, 
when gratified in marriage, excitefk the least offensiTe form of 
antagonism in outside people—humour. But for all the shortcom- • 
lags of the mutual admiration above alluded to, each may be 
justly glad to fkid one at least whoser approbation is sure to be 
genuine. And a still more valuable education is attained when 
instead of risking such approbation by way-;ward rashness, domestic 
aflairs are submitted to the domestic* council, and to sober 


deliberation. Thus Opinion comes into the place of impulsiveness, 
flattery oven being gradually ripened into disinterested attachment; 
and serves to promote in no small measure, many of the sound¬ 
est and largest ends-of life and altruislic feeling. 

Even iu the region of the self-regarding instincts then, marri¬ 
age works in the cause of society by slowly helping 
fortuTffKtion altruistic ends to prevail in domestic life ovdir. 

even with o u t jjjg egoistic; and thus also it is that^lHiiatu- 
cuurtship. . * 

tion imparts to the altruistic feeling of attachr^ent 
that reciprocity which to ordinary minds is the most prominent 
feature in what is called the lover’s pre-occupation. *Adm^tDg 
that attachment and not sexual feeling actuates those* whC pay 
their homage to the altarof hymen in th^ days of courtship, it 
may be laid down that all other good feelings are also set in motion* 
and moved from the very conditions of mtrried life. So that in 
whatsoever way the domestic union may originate, through court¬ 


ship ov tacif consent, marriage as often legds to aflectidu as it is 
aought for by a|?ectionate courting ; ^ while with growi*i|g years of 
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married Hfe^tbat feeling 6ows into a pleasant dutj^ to children 
and into the purest kiodiftss to every member of the domestic 
circle. * - . # 

Lastly a urord on the rules of consanguinity and prohibit- 
♦ . ted degrees of «Qarriage : They evidently serve to 

Consanguinity.^ bind different families together. Thus ancient ivis- 
. dom agrees strikingly with tho modern doctrine, 

that the family igf the unit of society. But in spite' of the wider 
spheres of altruistic activity thus secured, it ought to be pointed 
out that martiage often tends to foster a certain form of 
collective selfishness which must be repressed in the interests of 
society at large.' Tho altruism which is confined only.to. domestic 
relations is most narrow after all. « 


CHAP. V. 

# • 

THE DE^tRE OF PROGENY. (3.) 

This desire has not till of late, been regarded as sinful or 
* * . • 

noxious to mankind. Indeed it has ever been 

Why not inciud- stimulated by society at a certaiif stage, and 
ed in the seven i ®, , 

sin «4 for varietr reasons. It is hard to say whether 

the sexual or the maternal instinct has been most 
powerful in g athering iodividuals into that legitimate connection 
* whi(^*lP®ned Pa^mily. But as between the two iostincts, named 
above, the discipline of the first isf of importance as much for tho 
sake of the second, as for the benefit of society at large. Accord¬ 
ingly the moral discipline of t|e desire to multiply must be 
guided, not by the more self-se^Wng sexual instinct but, by the 
altruistic ends of-the family an^ the nation. When a certain 
knowledge of incurable hereditary diseases and clear ideas of the 
relations between industry, wealthy and transmission of property 
gain upon mankind,, society becomes alive to those further 
demands of altruistic discipline which go to restrain even* the 
desire of^ progeny for airits*high appreciation ia the past, to 



say nothing of the coarser sexual instinct-^. And t%is the very 
thought becomes pernicious, in which discipline of the maternal 
instinct may be [viewed apart from-that of<^he sexual one. * 

Human nature is too apt to abuse virtue Into' vice, and 
the perversion of marriage from its altruistic and even publie 
purposes to personal ends which are not even common to mem¬ 
bers of the family is a notable instance of this sad truth. 

Thus it is that while in some cases the sexual 
mS^rope^it^'* ^ ^>*0^ offspring whkh are in no* 

way connected with real desire for them, in other 
cases, children come to be desired only as helps to industry or as 
tools to .serve the purposes of undeserved domination. And 
though man is never devoid of a measure of genuine altriusm, 

it would be reasonable to understand that that virtue is not an 

• 

essential feature in the too common desire for progeny.* Nay, 
the life presetted by the lower animals may be claimed to justify 
the opinion that this desire should be regarded only ais an animal 
propensity, however much it may have been spiritualised by 
society or religion. 

It is of the essence of social morality that the convergence 

, ., • which binds man to man should extend from 

Its social value: ^ • • 

Human continui- generation to generation: from any one gener- 
ty. See ]^. 17. ation to its preceding and succeeding ones. 
Preservation of the race is obviously instrumental to t his end.* 
And to,be ennobled by altruism desire of progeny not * 

only to the physical and material welUbeing of the issue but alio 
^ be governed by their educational conditions and requirements. 

The age at which a discipline of this instinct ought to 
begin is not so much after marriage is contracted 
previously, wheo chastity needs to bo culti- 

‘ vated for the discipline of the sexual instinct. 
The responsibility of being a parent ought to be understood and 

recognised before it is incurred either by man or woman. One 

prcv&lent misconception, which must be carefully weeded out,. 

is that becauscFSterility is not always curable by human agency,, 
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therefore Qod and society rather than the parents should be left to 
answer for the existence, starvation, ill health and bad education of 


the children. It is intact a pernicious pretension of piety, which 
when it really resigns itself to gross sexual self-indhlgence claims 
to have done so out of seeming regard to providential aulhoritj*. 
If, for the much delated questions of human free-will and conse¬ 
quent responsibility, any iofalUable ^ests are available in life, they 
are to be found in the noxious indulgence of the'*iDStinct» which 
form the subjects of this and the.preceding chapter. 

Turning now to the practical application of these principles,' 


Faults of excess 
and of defect diff* 
erently met. 


it must be admitted that to repress the excesses 
of this instinct, society has much to do yet in the 
matters of sound public opinion and healthy 


social institutions as it has done in the cases of the nutritive and 


sexual instinct^. On the. other hand aggravated forms of 'dis¬ 
regard to the social requirements of this instinct deserve to 

• • 

be as they are actually repressed by penal remedies. In the one 
case* the struggle is with human nature and the remedy is. 
moral and slow of growth. In the other case human nature 
coincides with social conditions and the penalties against miscon¬ 
duct are severer. But the social end is the same in either case 
and may be safely relied on for moral guidance. 

Parents must beware .of propagating children when they are 
expected to transmit to them any serious physical 
opiniminiwi^* disease. Some soit of social understanding 
Tra^wfflon of jn^ecd exist on the subject. People are told 

more or less plainly that in certain diseases the 
means of cure are unknowli or v^y uncertain and that some of 


these d»easea are also liable td hereditary transmission. There is 
-however room for public opinion to adrumce furtHer and for 
idpTesaing manriage of such diseased persons; and where the fact 
comes to be knawn after marriage, it ahoiftd be no less distinctly 
notified. But the best way to these ends is to set up the correct 
morarexample. The Nutritive instinct has been regulated by the 
custom of regular meals 2 and* the sexual by that of marrkgej- 



• 

Similar jcustoms for this instioct would be best inidated Ujp 
example. Well-disciplined people must make it a point of morality 
to avoid marriage and, if married, to exertiee chastity* in order 
to prevent tlllnsmission of incnrable dise^e. And tiiey should 
^o so with so much of uniformity and even of public dvOwah 
as might help to create .the much needed custom. There is no 
other way out of this difficuUy. • 

So again ploplfe must beware of J|he effects of poverty. It 
is of the utmost importance that mon should 
,. * by their labour, savings or inberitance seek to 

support more lives than their own. THe duties of supporting 
one's parents in old age and one’s self in times of^adversity are 
a social requirement ‘quite apart from any calls of emotional 
nature. If society had to support all old and disabled people, 
the* woik would be much worse managed, the co|t would be all 
the greater and the c^uestion of its distribution also a source 
of unhappy dissension. These burdens are rightly laid upon the 
family. And charity whether public or private is meant to *siip- 
ply only the inevitable defects ^of self-help.. It is a part this 
arrangement that people should not themselves contrive to impose 

upon society further difficulties of public chanty. Looking to the 

• 

moral traditions of people I may say that no Hindu may consis¬ 
tently incur the responsibilities of* the. husband (bharta or sup¬ 
porter) unless he has wherewith to maintain the wife iJ)haTyya or 
the supported.) That relations of such obvious* Ml^^d so 
plainly pointed out by»the words allude^ to, ^are overlooked in 
actual life may be regretted but not justifi.ed**without a further 
degradation. So again it may be a poi^t of piety to have odspring 
to save the Hindu from the effects of what may be ra^mally 
interpreted as his hellsof oblivion; but it must go against piety 
every religion to have' cl^ldren wifere the wife even cannot lie 
supported and the children are necessarily destined to d^j|f 
penury or disease, consequences quite as serious as those of infant* 
icide. l^he desire for progeny in fact, means progeny of the 
worthy kind^ and ^ J^ndu people fully recqgmse that fac^ * 
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Lastly, the parent is responsible for the domestic education 
of his or her children, and their early moral well- 
being^ The privations required in consequence 
are as innumerable as they all tend to exalt the 
character of married life. Children must be brought up so that 
they may shift for themselves after a time. Nothing is so noxious 
as a parasite; and people ought always to take care lest they 
laboriously uprear what are calculated to be at last only parasites 
of society. Old people too, must beware of having children 
when the chances are that they must be left to themselves or 
to society at large to make up as best it may, for the shortcom¬ 
ings of domestic life or rather the parentis improvidence. 


Preservation of 
the Race: Public 
restraints against 
abortion, ii^anti* 
cide and child eca 
posure. 


Let US DOW pass on to such healthy exercise of the desire 
of progeny as is secured by penal measures and 
ought to be still more binding upon people from 
moral sensibility. Abortion is a grave crime; 
infanticide is graver than murder itself. And 
wilful exposure or neglect of children is deservedly 
punished by society. The abnormal and hideous cases of human 
character thus presented go to prove that progeny is desired 
not as a rule for the sake of the child but is oftener begotten from 
self-indulgence of the parents. And society justly interposes its 
authority to ensure a due exercise of this instinct, as it does in 
regard to the nutritive instinct, in the cases of suicide and culpablo 
negllft^ii^liygeine. Men should dutifully bear the responsibi¬ 
lities of having progeny as mueh out of regard to children, 
as for the justly powerful demands of society. Bad as it is 
to have illegitimate children, it is worse to deny or.neglect 
them. 



CHAP. VI. THE MILITARY INSTINCT. (A) 

§ 1. Aqoressive or Destructive Pro^nsxtt as between) 

INDIYIDUAIS. 

We are now passing into a new form of man’s Interest for 
the self. It has been called regard for Improve* 
ment, i. e. improvement of self-seeking afiairs. 
This Imrovemeot*division covers a binaiy group 
and comprises the entire range of those impulses which come 
under the terms Military and Industrial. Improvement, it should 
be understood, is coupled with Freservation in order to constitute 
Interest, or selLinterest, as Interest and Ambition make up 
between the two, all that Egoism aims at in contradistinction 
to Altruism. It will be perceived that Improvement stands 
mid-way between Preservation and Ambition in the tabular 
analysis so that the term is obviously intended to express some 
other kind of advancement than ambition ; and the idea is best 
conveyed by mentioning that whereas ambition looks for Power 
or Praise, Improvement works by Violence or peaceful Industry. 
Generally speaking, improvement may lead to Power and Praise; 
but technically, its two forms here aim respectively at Destruc¬ 
tion and Construction. So again Ambition may employ for its 
purposes violence and industry os well as other as 

command, persuasion &;c. The analysis adopted here only signifies, 
that Improvement whether by Violence or Industryyrimarily 
seeks an advance over Preservation by more extended means to 
gratify tho Nutritive and the Sexual instincts; and that in itA 
secondary forms only, it may be availed of to look for praise or 
power. Indeed an admixture of these impulses is known to work 
up even Benevolence into violent or coercive imposition on others 
of their own good. Improvement becomes less egoistic in ambi¬ 
tious activity, and is proportionally degraded by turning only 
upon gluttony lust, •v 
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Improvement as pointed out above may work with violence 
or only in the sphere of Industry. In the language 
CragSactio!.*^^ or^nary speech however, we are now going to 
deal with two of our well-known enemies—Anger 
and Avarice—and to speak of them with reference to how they act 
within us and what the result is on society* In violent improve** 
xaent that is Anger, the instrumental action is Destruction, as in 
the other case, it is Construction. The former seeks to remove 


obstacles standing in the way of self-gratification, regardless of 
the means employed; whereas Industrial or constructive Im-; 
provement creates resources for the very same end and in its 
noxious form bears the name of Avarice. In the one case you 
would deprive a man of his life or his property: you would do so 
either to be rid of what was standing in your way or to appropri¬ 
ate to yourself the other man’s belongings against his wish. In 
the other case your hankering to procure the enjoyments would 
exercise your own skill or labor leaving others to their own ways 
ef self-gratification. 

It will be seen later on that in one of its forms—civil 


^ war,—the gratification of the military instinct is 

Dmaio'ttorf tKe - -r* 

subjectiiidivi- fatal to all social existence. It however occurs only 
^g^nat ' PeraS some Collective form and collective violence 

Ooilective*^°^vio’ ^ Considered separately from individual 
leuce, offensive violence. In the latter case law and morality are 
and dggj^i^ available for right conduct. In the former^ 

law is of no avail, and political morality is a question of greater 
intricacy. But to make the distinction more precise^ we must 
include petty rioting and such other forms of concerted crime 
with the facta relating to the Individual ; while collective violence 
will bear that name only when the violence com^ from the 


whole of any political aggregate like Nation, Country, &c. 
This distinction between individual and collective action hr 


also called for because collective violence naturally brings into view 
two sides to the same conduct: the aggressive and the suffering; 
the offence and the defence. the dualism of Aggression aud 
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Defeoco does sot occur in Individuals belonging to well-organised 
society, in which there is as a rule> so right to* commit 
violeocer from motives of private defence^ Individual violence 
again may go against the person as well as the property of man, 
and in cither case it may also overreach defence. Civilized 
war is also said to be divested of the guilt of wholesale plundering 
This distinction however is not of much consequence for it is 
unquestionable that where the lives of many men are collectively 
assailed in war, misappropriation of property or in any case some 
destruction of it, invariably occurs. We shall in the present 
section take up Individual aggression as being more closely allied 
to the question of ordinary morality. 

To understand the importance of the question of individual 

, 3. , or private aggression, we have to bear in mind 

Inatvxdual ag- , . 

grcBsioa. Crime; that it practically covers the entire ground of the 

Immorality. relation between immorality and crime. Apart 

from religious sanctions, we have to cultivate morality for the sake 
of society and also for individual happiness. But in having to 
voluntarily avoid immorality for what is due to society we must 
remember that private self-indulgences always tend to grow and 
encroach on society. Thus when they exceed a certain limit 
they never fail to expose us to criminal punishment. The pursuit 
of happiness unless held in some voluntary control comes to trench 
upon other people’s enjoyment. Crime is a particular and aggra¬ 
vated form of this Individual aggression. Society**llft^ up 
the cause of injured people in its own interest and provides the 
penal chqpks. But immoral aggressiveness is more deep seated 
in the mind of the individual and can be restrained only by 
public opinion and tho individual himself. The penal ^ecks 
alone would be insufficient. And the reason why society attaches • 
greater importance to'crime than to immorality in general, is 
only the potent fact that but for this arrangement society would 
fall intci pieces. Immorality certainly affects the well-being 
of society,., but crime imperils its very existence. Immorality 
and Clime oiq both like diseases .but crime is Ukc a dangeri 
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ous disease in regard to the social oiganisiA whose death ensues 
as previously pointed out, when the ill-health rises still farther 
to sedition, treason, c^il war, or conquest. And the facts may 
os well be viewed in this way that society attaches to its 
own existence the same paramount importance which the Indi<> 
vidual does to his own and consequently looks upon treason 
and sedition very differently from acts of immorality and crime. 
I have said that crime endangers the social existence of indivi<> 
dual men. This occurs in two ways: by breach of the peace and 
by breach of faith; by force or by guile ; by Anger or by want of 
Candor. And this danger is rightly repelled by society with the 
systematic enforcement of Criminal law. 1 say criminal law for 
civil justice becomes an adjunct to criminal administration in view 
of the fact, that unless civil rights were deBned and upheld, men 
would fly to open violence and eventually run into insurrection. 

A misconception seems to hang about the Hindu mind and 
that of his European ruler in regard to morality, law, and justice. 
The Hindu regards justice apart from its relation to society, 
whatever such justice may mean. The European however, 
though he may wish to build law only upon ethics, pays greater 
attention to private liberty ‘and regards with comparitive in¬ 
difference upon legislation and justice except where their short¬ 
comings tend to cause any violent outbreak. Looking upon the 
facts in the light presented above, it becomes evident that since 
the'dMMisease of immorality ought to be taken on hand at 
its earliest inception, it should be part of moral education to look 
upon Crime and Civil wrong as pronounced by law, to be graver 
forms of immorality and individuid aggressiveness. 

Some philosophers regard Law and the Sovereign power as 

_ . the only sanctions of right conduct*: and some 

The sanctions. •". • Vi tr* i 

men again, more . especially the Hindus, are ac¬ 
customed to attach such high importance to intuitive or abstract 
morals or to the Divine law, as practically to convey a defiance tq 
the law of the land. We have started however with a definite 
bond of union between the speiety and the individual, and are 
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therefore bound to give the requisite importance to bumati lavr. 
Thus while upon abstract grounds of morality we are justified in 
looking with greater reprobation on gluttoiQr and debauchery than 
violence, we ought to be able to appreciate the social reason 
which justly evokes governmental opposition only against ail 
forms of crime and civil wrong. At the same time we ought to 
remember that crime is but an outward manifestation only 
of what lies within the man, though there are degrees in the 
intensity of that inner impulse, and that according to its degree 
though the inner offence may not reach the limit of crime yet 
it may be equally or even more noxious to the offender’s moral 
health ; that is, to his personal happiness and his harmonious 
relatioQ with society. Moreover human law never pretends to 
defy human nature; but where it does so in reality, the conse- 
queuces'eannot be confined to individuals; and the remedy would 
lie in political reforms. And thus the individual has to subor- 
dioate himself to collective rule of some kind or other; in other 
words man’s moral conduct must always be governed by the 
collective rule of man. 

To enter upon a more detailed examination of the subject, 
individual aggressivness may be subdivided into 
MuVTer.^rB^l 1. Criminal misconduct, 2. intemperate behaviour 
Robbery, Theft, ^nd 3. self-seeking or envious rivalry. Thus we 
2. Temper. shall have to put at the top of our list the 

8. Rivalry. graver crimes and immoralities rangfl^^own- 

wards from Murder and Arson. In the next place we have to 
put down aggression against property which is of the nature 
of Robbery and Theft. At this point our classification 
shades off on one side into criminal breach of good faith ; 
and on the other into exhibitions of Temper. But bad faith and 
dishonesty, though they are clearly enough instances of the nature 
of aggression upon society, would come better under the heads 
of candor, honesty, and justice, which will be taken up elsewhere. 
Finally from the comparatively innocent faults of Temper we 
ehall pass into the more atable> but less demoBStrative form 
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of aggressive impiovement, Rivalry, We must however casually 
refer to breach of foith, in order to bring into prominence the 
aggressive nature of tbeft and some other insidious crimes. 

1. Of the immorality of murder, arson, assault and such* 
. „ . like violent offences it must be impossible to 

1. Tlteenmes: , , ■. 

'The violent make any impression ou the nuud of the reader 

by mere argument, if he fail to approach them 
with a certain natural revubiou of feeling. In fisict. Society has been 
long ahead of the moralist in this matter. All that is necessary 
here is to point out the logic of the facts, that the immorality 
is grave in proportion as it militates with the bond of union 
between the Individual and Society viz., Sympathy; but that the 
penal checks are severe in proportion to the requirements of 
Society alone. 

One most significant point of social morality is the im¬ 
mense value attached to the life and even the 

Suicide. 

person of man. Between the life of a human being 
and that of an animal, European civilization interposes a wide dis^ 
tance. It would carry us too far to enter into the first principles or 
even the hisimry of the subject. But the principle may be now 
taken as firmly established also in British India. And it is of such 
obvious importance for man to make the most of his brother man 
that we need hardly make an app^l to Hindu religious doctrines 
to show that the life of man is the most precious Held C^3) 
for tWHicquisition of merit or ; and that as such, the 
human is the most invaluable of all existences, mundane 
or extra-mundane It is simply impossible to 

further accentuate a tenderness for human life as the first prin¬ 
ciple of social morality. But it is necessary to mention, that of all 
forms of murder. Suicide is the worst. The fine-spun'argument^ 
of Euthanasia are all the worse for the long thought they certainly 
evince. Since the happiness of the individual should be restricted 
by the requirements of society or those of religion, (either argument 
would suit) there can be no opening for any one to please himself 
•gainst the wi^ of society by any form of ^uicjde whatever^ 
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Martyrdom however is different. It is because society needs 
it that martyrdom is moral; and it is also because society 
insists upon having your life’s work, <^at human life is so 
precious and suicide and certain forms of asceticism must be 
renounced as worse than murder. 

Proceeding on the line of reasoning previously indicated, (the 
bond of union between the individual and society,) 
it will be observed that as violence tends openly 
to destroy the structure or organism called society* 
the same fatal result is virtually though more covertly aimed at in 
breach of faith. Society holds together by means of good &ith and 
mutual forbearance. The two elements unite under the head of 
Sympathy. But the moral bond of altruism lies farther off, in 
the tabular analysis, than the principle of good faith. Good faith 
IS somewhat difficult of clear comprehension and 1 think it 
comes under the category of the intellectual functions. But 
mutual forbearance which is denoted by abstention from violence 
Is a perfectly sa^e basis for social union, human law, and that 
law of all human laws : all men are bound to know the law. And 
thus society justly looks upon breach of trust as graver than 
simple fraud or breach of faith. For Trust adds special solemnity 
to faith and is also mixed up with questions of property. Good 
faith and bad faith may or may not be so mixed up. 

It is this principle of good faith which makes Poisoning more 
shocking than other kinds of murder. ^'Sb^gain 
criiS* Robbery comprises offences against property and 

person both, and in some cases, theft cannot be 
‘easily distinguished from it. But the one is associated with open 
violence and the other is generally attended with a measure 
of concealment. This secrecy in theft partially mitigates its 
aggressiveness or violence to the person of the sufferer ; but it is 
on the other hand fatal to the other element of social union : the 
confidence reposed by men upon their mutual peacefulness. Thus 
petty cases of Larceny though they are not ‘repressed by 
^unisments ^ual to those for Bfbbery or breach of Trust arf 
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regarded by society with another sort of reprobation which is 
perhaps not the less severe. For instance, a pick-pocket or petty 
pilferer is regarded vrtA a certain repulsiveness or disgust which 
to say the least, is diilerent from the feeling against a known but 
undetected murderer or robber. You could not possibly live in 
society where your pocket knife or handkerchief would not be safe 
for half an hour. But except in retired places you might afford 
to do much of your life’s business even if you had to guard 
yourself against a known outlaw. The violent crimes are by 
a natural healthy action of society confined as it were, to special 
places and times so that the rest of the time and all other 
places are left free to peaceful men. And thus it is that while 
the moral-educationist may leave it to the police to teach people 
the immoralities of breach of trust, robbery, and burglary, those of 
theft, dishonesty and lying have to be pointed out with greater care 
and attention. After all, society must be understood to have 
various standards of material civilization. What would be serious 
theft among a poor people and must be guarded against with 
proportionate care, may be neglected as only petty larceny in more 
advanced society. In the latter case it is naturally less guarded 
against, but all the more reprehensible from a collective or 
cumulative point of view. 

Theft or rather petty larceny is often a result of early habit; 

Eai^yueving hateful habit is not put down with 

habit. Kteptoma- corresponding effort in any section of society, there 
would be a natural tendency, either to mark it off 
from other ranks, or to degrade a rare offender in the social scale. 
'Moral e'lucation naturally corresponds with the habits of each 
social rank, but the cultivated educationist must try to raise every 
human being to higher levels of moral conduct, as well for the 
larger ends of society as to prevent degradation of the kind 
alluded to, which is always more or less threatened. There is 
public danger in treating it as boyish freak, when an offence of 
•petty larceny occurs in a member of the humbler ranks, though 
in higher spheres, the same habit may wear outi with greater 
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facility. But the edunatiouist would only be keeping on ibe safo 
side to condemn such offence equally among the rich and the 
poor. The point must be attended to yery^arly for the vice may 
be contracted even in the nursery. It forms part of domestio 
education ; and the stigma should, I fear, justly attach to the 
family wherein it occurs. It is needless to add, that the same 
remarks would apply to what is called Kleptomania. If the 
offenders be subject to mania that is, a physical disease, they 
should have to be treated as maniacs. 

Before passing to the next sub-division of our subject—Temper 
—we have to stop for a moment to consider the 
of omiB- ilia morality of certain acts which become serious 
even when they do not carry an intention to 
injure people. They may be regarded as acts of omission. Any 
gross carelessness which does cause however inadvertently, as 
great an injury to person or property, that is, to society, as any 
avowed aggression, ought to make one ashamed of himself and 
resolve that the like of it should never happen in his life; so 
much so, that the penal measures provided by society far from 
being resented should be cordially availed of by the offender 
himself. And it ought obviously to be part of one's moral 
education to be sensible, without the help of bitter oxperience, 
of what any grave act of omission may swell up to. It is in 
fact only a blunted sympathy which generally leads to such 
negligence, and the absence of the virtue in ques^^T here 
verges on actual indulgence of the destructive instinct. The 
man who goes about armed with a loaded gun and knowingly lacks 
the requisite circumspection or control over his temper, certainly 
commits an immorality verging upon crime. 

It is idso the same or similar defect whkh leads one into acts 
calculated to provoke in others, a breach of the 
public peace. The man neglects to take due care 
in the one case of his possessions, and in the 
other, of his speech or manner; but in both he is fully dware of con- 
«equences of the misconduct, .The*knowIedge of tho conaequen<»a 
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and the mtention to do the deed constitute the full measure ot 
aggressiveness which aggravates the immorality into crime. So 
again, public criticisill, the censure of friend3> and the more 
formal condemoation which issues, say, from the pulpit or the 
verdict of one’s castemen, are all impottant institutions calculated 
to educate the grown up mind. But they are never complete 
without certun couditiona It is iudispensable to such institutioo^ 
that the man singled oat for censure, should be given full oppor¬ 
tunity of explaining his conduct. And when one claims to cen¬ 
sure, but omits to look fur au explanation or to other contiogen- 
cies, his conduct constitutes a provocation of the kind referred 
to above. 


With the help of recent contrivances to extend social 
concert, intercommunication, and interchange of 
thought, it has now become possible so to censuro 
people as to preclude the possibility of fair explanation from 
the censured, as also to enable the ceusurer to escape the res¬ 
ponsibilities which might arise from such explanation. It hence 
becomes a question of raoraiity to take such care with our speech 
as not to pass a censure which is unmerited; and more especially^ 
where the injuries thus caused through mistake or carelessness 
can never be fairly compensated. Defamation is cither intended 


to cause damage to the defamed person or it is only a careless utter¬ 
ance. But the carelessness may cause the same damage as intent 
tionsJTiDjury, In either case it is calculated to provoke breach of 
peace, and amounts to an act of aggression. It is super¬ 
fluous to add that with an adequate regard for the happiness 
of others, all such acts of intentional or unintentional omissiou 


should be minimised by unceasing voluntary effort. 

2. Temper signifles generally the whole of our mental con- 


2. Temper. 


stitution y the word has also a particular reference 
to the passions and affections; and in a still more 


specific sense it expresses proueness to one particular passion, 
namely, Anger. At its best. Temper marks that equanimity of the 
mind which lies midway bettveen active goodness and badness 
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of character. And it is noteworthy that this pleasing and useful 
result is intimately connected, through a certain degree of modern 
ation in all our passions with the control oistr Anger alone. What* 
ever self-control prevents violence and breach of public peace, 
would be sufficient also to temper other impulses and keep them 
from being aggressively turned upon society. A sweet temper is 
thus the foundation of moral character and a truly virtuous dis¬ 
position ; just as prevention of crime is the basis of social life. 
But its true plague-spot is Anger. At the same time this cardi¬ 
nal virtue must be understood to be a complex one. For its sake, 
every one of the self-seeking impulses has to be restrained which, 
when indulged is sure to bring the individual into collision with 
society. When again, we come to look upon exhibitions of Temper 
as standing halfways between crime and anger, we only mean by 
the word that susceptibility of the mind in which self-regard is 
kept down just so far as to prevent crime, but not sufficiently 
well to render the suavity or painful repression of temper a source 
of virtuous pleasure and true charity. Fortunately for human 
nature, the partial repression alluded to, gradually tends to keep 
down exhibitions of temper and then the retrospect always con¬ 
tributes to a measure of happiness. Experience also serves to 
disclose to one’s self where his temper is most vulnerable. And 
memory comes to his rescue at moments when another struggle 
with temper occurs, and helps to give a better and a moral tone to 
the man’s temper. Thus the natural history of TempSl^leads 
first of all to a certain moderation of character by which violence 
is avoided though with a measure of pain, secondly to a pleasur¬ 
able recognition of the fact that the temperate conduct however 
painful is always desirable, and lastly to a retention of these two 
conditions so as to cause the pleasure to exceed the pfdn, We 
must dive deep into our bosoms to weed out the noxious plant. 
The least sucv'ess is indeed of greater value than most'people are 
aware of. lllr. Hackwood recounts five forms of this weakness: 
(1) Violence, (2) Querulousness, (3) Peevishness, (4) ObHinacj, and 
.(o) ^Ydfuluc^ (BLackwood: Notes vf Zmons on moral subjects.) 
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In ftll these casein it is to be understood that the exhiintion of 
temper does not reach that sort of violence which characterises 
crime or actual brea<%of peace. The word violence here sighi- 
^es only violent outbreak of temper. The last two forms, wilfulness 
and obstinacy, are suffimently well-known. They show that all the 
forms of short temper gradually terminate in a condition which 
is closely allied to criminal perversity. Peevishness is comparatively 
passive, and querulous grumbling, a more active display of anger 
or obstructed aggression. In both cases the destructive feeling 
isolates the man from his surroundings, but the peevish man repels 
any normal social act on the part of others, and the querulous man 
by his complaints gives more active utterance to bis dissatislac* 
tion. In all these successive stages bad temper often causes pg-jn 
as much to one’s self, as to others, and thus furnishes the most 
powerful motive fur self-control. On the other hand the violence 
of temper touches closely on the^heels of violent crime. It is 
temper to violently fling back a silken handkerchief kindly pro* 
fer^d: but the same impulse would suffice to let fly a pen-knife 

brick-bat at an opponent and the result may be homicide. 
The legitimate course then is to try to put a stop to wilfulness 
of all kinds; but these efforts at self-control must be constant and 
as comprehensive as possible. 

Turning now to the means of repressing bad temper, it is said 
that Csesar had a habit of counting twenty, before 
undeitaking to do or say anything important. The 
proverb, think twme before you act, is calculated to 
have the same effect in governing men’s temper and regulating 
their conduct. But those who are spbjeetto the weakness know that 
the intensity of a ruffied temper may last long enough to warp all 
thought which occurs at the time, and its speed also may precipitate 
the man into barm before any thoaght occurred to be dwelt upon 
for gaining time. I would rather recommend indirect methods of 
Appling with anger. Other instincts should be called into play 
and called with the help of habit, so as to forestall the latent sus¬ 
ceptibility which diiy|s the poor man iutointempepiLte conduct. " 
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Among thesd rosourees, oecupation is the first to be men- 
Occupat'on tioned as being the outcome of our industrial 
instinct: the one nearest tfi^ the military instinct 
vrhence all bad temper arises. The short-tempered man should 
not brood 07er his complaints, but divert his mind with some 
engrossing activity. I am not quite sure that true penitence is 
ea<ty of attainment or that every painful reflection should be ap- 


Meditation. 


predated as healthy penitence. The truly contrite 
heart should firmly meditate on the sacrifices to 


be made, rather than passively pine away to enfeeble the nerv- 
ons system. Penitence should rather prepare the man of short 
temper with feelings of humility aud charity, and impel him to 
external acts of begging forgiveness and rendering suitable re¬ 
dress. Even the desires of domination and praise or self-interest 
may be stimulated with benefit; and to that end meditation may 
be directed to mitigate the consequences of bad temper. It 
would thus be useful to recognise habitually how an unfortunate 
temper deprives a man of all human support, loyal, co-operative 
or charitable; aud how also it tends to rain one's health. The 


Hindu mind has been traditionally trained to look upon temper, 
as indeed upon all sorts of mundane impulses, as the action of 


an inner enemy. In a similar but converse way, the Christian 
invokes for noble Impulses, the assistance of the Holy Spirit. The 
Hindu habit, though it stimulates the noxious instinct for domina¬ 
tion over an tilter-ego as alluded to, has been known ffiF^work 
Buccessfiilly in gaining mastery over the passion. 1 am alluding 
to vows recommended in Hinduism about rigidly holding^ the 
tongue during meals and on other occasions. Another resource 
is to excite mao's craving for happiness by pointing out how 
a had ^temper is always productive of great 
Unhappiaesa, unhappiness. And in this connection it may bo 

useful to consider that the surest means of grappling with 
,, temper is to cultivate the habit of cheerfulness 

CheerfulnesB. . , , * . 

and contentment m general, aud more especially 
to,practise thwart of :htun|>rous-conversation. • 
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Humour like Temper, is itself a complex c<mdition and oalls 
ioto play all our varied fauctioos of the heart and 
veSSST'** mind.^But perhaps the best way to avail one’s 
self of the humorous disposition would be to 
look upon it as laying midway between bad. temper and enthu- 
stasni. What ill temper would look with vague disparagement 
and in consequence, with self-seeking dissarisfactioo, and what 
moral enthusiasm would dwell upon from elevated views about 
the real and the ideal, good humour would regard with compari- 
tive uDConcem, showing up the facts only in some of their odd and 
incongruous aspects. Where a sweet temper is not immediately 
at command, it would be useful to turq the edge of violence into 
a tempered fancy for the comical; and so, humorous conversation 
proves to be a valuable art. But it should not be forgotten that 
though supplying &ir antidote forbad temper, the cynical and 
humorous disposition may also culminate in noxious levity. 

3. From the aggressiveness of crime and bad temper, we 
now pass on to that uuhappy struggle between 

3. Rivalry. ^ r * *i r 

man and man which unfortunately forms a cons¬ 
tant feature of our existence, especially among civilized people, 
eo much so, that it has come to be regarded by many as a 
normal condition of social life. From our point of view however, 
this struggle is only a mark of unsocial and selfish antagonism ; 
and morality should seek to get over it with the aid of bene« 
voleft^ The struggle for existence from its social collision 
always carries with it an aggressive and a defensive side, though 
from its persistent necessity, it has become hard to decide wher^ 
the defensive struggle ends or the. offensive begins to operate. 

Those who from a somewhat indiscriminate generalization 
of fisots omit to wialy^e the struggle'in question 

Certain cleg- offensive and defensive acts, seem not to 

mas. 

realise the pateat truth that in man at least, the 
aggressiveness and the struggle are often mitigated by benevo¬ 
lence, and they are thus led to overlook that whilp neither natur- 
seketion’’ nor "struggle for «3^enee” ,ncr |yeu ";sprvival of the 
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Public repression 
of comxwtltion. 


/Attest’* comes up to a dogma suggesting any rule of conduct for 
every human being, these cynical generalizations are liable to be 
taken as ethical dogmas and mottoes for life, and on many occa¬ 
sions to the serious detriment of morality and social well-being. 

Letting alone the controversy involved in the foregoing 
paragraph, it will occur to any bne that when 
Competition. struggle passes from defensive into ofiensive 

character, the man runs the risk of committing the various excesses 
of military instinct; such as hatred, envy, malice, injury, vio¬ 
lence, or fraud. Now if benevolence is to be the guiding principle 
of conduct one must at the risk of defeat and even death, withdraw 
from any struggle which may be found growing into positive 
aggression. 

Sodety, I believe, aims even at public repression of such 
aggressive competition. I do not say that many 
ofcompetlS^*”” such penal measures have been agreed upon. But 
freedom of contract is in some cases distinctly 
witheld from the individual and obviously with this aim. So, the 
fact cannot be gainsaid that the life-struggle which occurs iu 
a variety of shapes, as between the rich and the poor, the 
landlord and the tenant, the capitalist and the laborer, the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer, has called forth many different kinds 
of collective interference. Some of these occurrences have 
indeed attained the appaling magnitude of revolutionary anar¬ 
chy,—a social calamity which is worse even than Gi4t- War. 
It would be out of place here to dwell upon this aspect of 
the military instinct; but some idea ought to be fwmed of the 
enormous dimensions of the question, and also^to realise that 
society would not be satisfied by relegating the aggressive activity 
of man merely to the moral control of our benevolent feeling. 

The benevolent would always seek to mitigate suffering of 
, all sorts. But what is necessary in the present con- 
to excessive coxa- nection is that even the industrialist should learn 
^petition. draw the line where his efforts grow aggres- 

aive in regard to entire classes of people, and get reconciled to the. 
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social duty of aliatalning from what would impair the productive 
efficiency of others. That I am not dealing with merely nice 
questions will occur once when a monopoly is regarded from 
the moral rather than the economic point of view. It would 
be a question of industrial war for Lancashire for instance, to 
flood the Indian market with cotton goods in order to kill a 
local industry and then to recoup the loss thus incurred by 
some concerted action, operating as monopoly and raising 
the prices to the ruin also of the consumer. It is in the 
same way that the Eev. Mr. Prescott brings forward the question 
of opium trade between British India and China to show up how 
certain industrial advantages are aggressively pushed on to the 
demoralization of a whole nation. {Moral Education). There 
are many such questions which should bring home the fact 
that neither struggle for existence nor commercial competition 
is always wholesome for morality or collective happiness. And all 
that we can offer here is the rule that aggression of all kinds 
ought to be abstained from, out of regard to the needs of so¬ 
ciety as well as for the satisfaction of benevolence. It is for one’s 
self to judge whether his activity was driving him into immoral 
competition. When this moral turpitude is neglected and be¬ 
comes widely prevalent, causing trouble to large sections of men, 
society verges upon civil war ; and the moralist is bound to sound 
the wprqing note lest immoral politicians come into the field. 

Fetore passing on to collective aggression or defensive com¬ 
petition, wo have to notice one abnormal fact 
rivaliy in indL” which seems to be somewhat peculiar to this coun¬ 
try. Jt is really allied to the militaiy instinct 
and aggressive struggles for any appearances of contrary kind. 
The people of this country are known to be very litigious. 
To this fact I would add two’others: an abnormal development 
of competition in some cases ; and a constant tendency to split 
every group of men. I attribute all these facts par tia lly it may 
be to our law-abiding disposition derived from ancient culture, 
but also to an extraordinary impression of the Military instinct j 
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so extraordinary as to drive the most angered people to seek 
satisfaction in law-conrts ! It would not be proper here to 
enter into a disquisition of the subject. Society cannot hold 
together with such inveterately aggressive rivalry. And Idle 
moral sense of the reader ought to be sharpened to perceive 
for iustance, when the necessity which ought to be loyally 
conceived for an appeal to sovereign justice, degenerates into 
a malicious desire to make the sovereign himself an uncons* 
cions instrument of private malke j or when the spirit of in¬ 
subordination grows so intense as to lead to a complete neglect 
of all sense of common injury, in the assertion of a wilful but 
useless independence; or when again the spirit of competition 
groAVs BO noxious as to put out of sight all its ulterior 
useful ends. The evil has so gained upon us that our very 
students, preparing for a competitive examination seem to 
forget the main purposes of their academic life. No man 
ought to compete merely for the sake of chance, when he 
recognises what is required of him for a pass” and also that 
he is unequal to that requirement. No solidarity ought to be 
broken or prevented merely for the sake of wilfulness. There is 
no glory in bringing to his senses a bragging or purse-proud man, 
when the greatest mischief which he commits is to injure his 
own moral character. And no man ought to go to Court 
unless be had clear ideas of what deference was due to the 
judgment of the Court. In all these matters it is 

of^import- 

ance to examine in one’s own mind why and how far he was 
aggressively disposeil. The individual is the indispensable ins¬ 
trument of social progress: but he becom^ a traitor to society 
when instead of exerting to further the ends tbereo-f, he 
insidiously encroaches upon social forbearance merely because 
society has omitted to take measures against the sort of aggres 
siveness which he may have contrived to invent. 
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§ 2. The agqkessivb i‘ROPENSiTy in ihe Nation. 

Individual BgSfreS^Svnness, when it occurs in well-regulated 
Society^ necessarily takes the form of Criminal mis* 
gty conduct or Civil wrong. The Society as a whole, 

and not the injured individuals alone, are put on 
the defence. They both however throw their lot together, the 
individual acting under the control or supremacy of Society^ 
And the control is both political and moral as we have seen in 
the preceding section. In collective aggression however, a com¬ 
mon political control over aggressor and defender is absent, and 
a similar moral control, if it exists at all, is very weak orimmaturo.r 
Political morality has thus become almost a byeword, and the 
moralist finds himself sadly at a loss. For Eeligion even, throws 
no light upon the question of the collective conscience. And yet the 
question may not be slurred over. The very reason which, in scru¬ 
ples about political violence, throws the individual upon his own 
resources, renders it imperative that he should be prepared with 
clear ideas for his conduct, when he is pulled in opposite ways by 
warring Societies. The rule of moral conduct however, which 
would not apply uniformly in times of peace and of war both, 
must stand condemned for logical inconsistency. And though the 
moralist may not aspire to teach the politician his duties, yet 
it is to be hoped that the statesman who has dealt long in human 
naturt; "^ith crimes, wrongs and with morality, cannot be alto¬ 
gether beyond the reach of a truly moral influence both from 
within and from without. 

Without a morality to govern the politician's conduct, he 

C'vU War prepared for two sorts of .opponents 

within his own camp: a moral and an immoral one. 
In the latter case the rivalry and rival conclusions would always 
be liable to be carried to their extreme limits and may eventually 
culminate in Civil War. In the former case the political leader 
could always count upon large numeric support, for morality as a 
bond of union between tbo individual and the aggregate would 
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win its way even among the followers of the immoral politician. 
The truth is before Civil War begins^ dissension divides the social 
aggregate either into two well-marked or it works its way 
from house to house and from city to city spreading over all 
their afiairs. Human solidarity fails altogether when it ceases 
to be localized in any specific part of the country. When 
Civil War works so that neither of the contending factions 
can lay claim to any spot of earth as its home or country, 
and their society gets utterly demoralized, nomadism and 
vagabondage together with all their economic concomitants are 
added to the original immorality of violent party-strife. In the 
other case however, when Civil War is marked not only by 
distinct social aggregates but also by definite geographical bounds 
for each of them, the question occurs whether the solidarity thus 
broken was at all worth the name in the beginning. Social union 
whether effected by love or fear at first, must eventually grow to 
be voluntary. Civil War generally ends either in complete sever¬ 
ance of the society into distinct National Governments, or into 
absolute absorption or conquest of the weaker by the stronger 
group. Where Civil War leads to anarchy and nomadic barbarism, 
social morality becomes out of the question, society itself being 
extinct. Where however it sets up distinct nations, we find 
ourselves confronted by questions of international morality. The 
problem of international morality, like the relation of morality 
to Religion has been deliberately kept out of our study. ’^Sdt for 
the moral education of the iudividual it is not only necessary 
that he should learn to recognise that problem, but also that 
each man should look on himself as an indispensable factor in the 
event of its future solution. 

We have in the preceding section, dwelt long enough on 
iudividual aggressiveness to understand, what 
must be guarded against, after collective aggres¬ 
sion leads to conquest. Defeat does not necessarily lead to 

submission, nor is submission merely a matter of formal declara- 

% 

tion. The cpnqueror does not expect to complete his conquest 
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by the success of his aggression only. The arts of peace-must 
follow. To continue the first act of violence for indefinite 
period and spread itJinto all affairs of life, is beyond the scope 
of the worst tyrant And peace recjuires that the police should 
be maintained as much as possible by the willing submission— m. 
other words, the morality—of the people. War then, must bo 
set down as a great evil. And all that poets and historians 
may have said to the contrary effect must be regarded as 
mistaken or out of date. War may be necessary in some cases, 
but not otherwise than as a recognised evil. Its duration must 
be minimised with the best of our efforts. In civilized society 
as in all moral education, the highest importance has to be at¬ 
tached to Opinion ; and no man’s opinion can be safely followed 
who has not learnt to recognise that the proper attitude towards 
war on the part of society is exactly the same as that which 
underlies a tenderness for the human life. Again, society cannot 
move without the instrumentality of individuals; and even the 
tyrant has to guard against the natural consequences of unres« 
tricted violence upon all his subjects. The moral check of opinion 
has also a pratical side. Acts which would be criminal as between 
individuals would not be the more innocent because proceeding 
from the sovereign. Provocation to commit breach of the peace 
may proceed from the tyrant as from any body else. A sovereign’s 
temper of mind is no less vulnerable than that of a private man. 
AnCuJ5widely ramified rivalry for power between sovereign and 
subject necessarily ends in revolution or civil war. Thus the limits 
of collective aggression are quite definite. The fighting groups 
must be localised. The duration of the bloodshed has to be re* 
duced. Even if a country is conquered, the subjugated people must 
be won over by opinion and assimilated to the conquering power. 
And it remains only to examine how far individuals are to be 
held answerable for the event' of war: where the event is noxi¬ 
ous and being such, renders the individual instrumentalal to 
collective immorality and where the event may be favorable on 
all sides. 
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There can be no question whatever that whether goo<l or bacl*^ 
i^l collective acts must be traced to their indi- 
po^alt^ **“*’ vidual sources. Where t|^e is no convergence 
there must be divergence either patent or latent. 
And divergence or convergence cannot by reason of its being latent 
exonerate the individual from the responsibilities of a collective 
immorality. Even under the most rigid system of discipline, the 
subordinate has to be distinguished from the slave. And whatever 
casuists may urge for or against freedom of the will, the free 
or modifying agency of the Individual is fundamental to aH 
questions of morality. 


The only plea which has to be considered on the other side 

Opinion in the ^ Opinion may change with growing ex- 

generaiity and in perience. In collective acts the experience of all 
Individuals. . . e i • j 

men is not of the same kind, consequently an 

opinion which would be quite valid according to a certain order of 

experience in one of the individuals, may very reprehensible in 

another who is the leader. Indeed a morality about opinion is a 

necessary correlative to a consensus of opinion on morality. But 

such a consensus exists, however incomplete it may be. Even this 

little book has to count upon some such consensus to Justify its rea» 

soning. And a political concert founded upon incoherent private 

opinion can never last. It is the honest man whose lead is most cor« 

dially accepted. Be that as it may, my position is this: th# lyr^lity 

or immorality of collective action must be attributed to Individual 

agency; if we look further behind we get lost in unkind suspicions 

and mere conjectures. Eveiy free-man is not only free in respect 

of what opinion he forms, but also bound to have one and to 

reconcile it with the order of his experience on the one hand and 

his conduct on the other. When he supports his leader, he does 

so upon his own responsibility. And when his dissent is 

passive, his honesty of purpose must be evinced along with bis 

personal loyalty to any superior, or benigu regard for human 

solidarity. 
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Thus it fdlom, Uiat in the matter of colleetire a^rgressioo, those 


ResponsibOity o£ 
Leader and fol* 
lower. 


y^ho lead must be held responsible for tho act of 
aggre'ion as well as for their lead; and that those 
who follow must be held responsible immediately 


for the reason why they follow and mediately for^the consequences 


of their following. 

And it follows also, that where conquest leads to demora¬ 
lization and suffering in the conquered country, 


‘'‘® C0“q»®rof ns ® P“Wic man haa to 
answer for those consequences, as also for the 


wickedness of his leadership. And that on the other hand, 
bis private instincts should be judged for their morality entirely 
from the social stand-point. That is to say, three main questions 
will arise : (1.) Was the conquering impulse attributable to kind¬ 
ness for the people to be conquered ? (2.) Was the kindness 
traceable in the followers, and recognised by the conquered? And 
lastly, (3) was not the aggresssive impulse due more or less to 
desire for self-aggrandisement with the leader or leaders. 


The principles underlying these issues, however variedly enun¬ 
ciated are generally understood and appreciated in civilised 
society. Only the feeble minds who dare not acknowledge their 
immorality drift into a calculation of how far unkindness to 
the conquered might be balanced by good intentions in favor of 
the agg^ressors. They betake to a pitiful shuffling of the moral 
and '^cilitarian doctrines, as well as of the functions of religion 
and private judgment. It will be obvious that the unkindness 
to the conquered is part of a definite decision, whereas the sup¬ 
posed good intention alluded to is avowedly contingent to success; 
in other words, to the uncertainties of war and all future events. 1 


have therefore as a rule nothing to say in favor of aggressive war. 
Indeed I am quite clear that in all cases the predominaut instinct 
is self-i^grandisement, to which the family, the army, the party 
of supporters, and even a whole nation may be successively made 
fellow-sharers by some sort of very transparent fiction. Whoever 
i| possessed of any honest tonderness for humfy^ life, for thf suffer- 
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iogs of the wounded aud for destruction of property, would ponder 
long before he could venture upon even defensive warfare. But 
military aggression becomes simply irrectfciliable with morality 
after a state of savagery in life and barbarism in opinion have 
gone by in society. 

The consequences of military conquest are as a rule so 

mere conquert ”»»<>“« that the majority of cases in which war 
tatty lettd to good, leads to evil may be left out of consideration, and 

1. Determiua- , , . . , , 

tion of aggressive- it would be Convenient to proceed at once to the 
few in which as a matter of exception, conquest 
yields a small balance of good to human society. It is only this 
result which may partially justify the decision of the conquering 
leader and the conduct of his followers. There can be only two 
such cases in the abstract. In the one the conquerors are merged 
in the conquered and the conquest ceases to be military or 
aggressive after the original disturbance. In the other case the 
converse result takes place, and tho conquered people are raised 
into similar union with the conquerors. Practically the action 
and the reaction between the two peoples occur conjointly. But 
the growing solidarity if nny, must be analysed to furnish a guide 
to moral conduct and true progress. 

Thus the conquest of England by the Normans ceased aft er 
a time to be upheld by any aggressiveness of the 

the^ 
^rwial 

with the neutrality of Henry II, as between Norman and 8axon ; 
with the patriotism of the lion-hearted Richard and with the 
final suppression of the tyrant King John. I think it was 
after the days of the Magna-Charta that the Norman conquer¬ 
ors were merged in Anglo-Saxon society and the consequences 
of Norman conquest became really good. With all the prior 
stability of the Saxon dynasty, the shades of political antagonism 
between the Saxon and the Celt seem to continue down to 
this day, whereas it is only a special class of experis who can 
trace a portion of the British Peerage to the followers of William^ 


sovereign against the subject. And h« 
immorality of the Norman dynasty ter^nated 
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the Conqueror. Applying the same principle to the case of Alsace 
and Lorraine it^ would strike any one as singular 
The of Ai- the German warrior denies that he 

mmed at conquest and argues that he has forced 
only a restitution, the people of the two provinces are believed to 
look upon their present political submission as more or less coerced. 
Whatever the fact may be, in either case the abstract question 
of morality is clearly illustrated. Solidarity is not derivable from 
enduring coercion or from mere kinship, nor does opinion changa 
by time alone; it is solely the harmonious result of thought, feel¬ 
ing and experience. 

The foregoing instances show that the evil of conquest may in 
some cases be mitigated by subsequent conduct of the conqueror. 
But at the same time they prove that the acts of conquest as they 
staud at first, and the individual’s impulses from which they pro¬ 
ceed, are purely aggressive ; and such being the case the conduct) 
and the policy are decidedly immoral. The subsequent mitigation 
of the evil was a mere accident and could not be pleaded to justify 
the earlier and deliberate disregard to the principles of morality. 
And the charge applies to the entire body of aggressors. 

The only other case in which its good consequences could 
justify a military conquest is where the conquered 

but also above their earlier social condition, and 
evemuotfly assimilated to the society of the conquerors. Oases of 
this kind are somewhat bard to conceive in the existing state 
of the world. la the infancy of human society, the coerciva 
power of the sovereign was deemed equal to repress all sorts 
of misconduct and to redress most grievances. And thus, uni¬ 
versal domination not being unreasonable, its mcralitjf could not 
be easily impugned. It took some time to discover that coercion, 
conflict and carnage were the consequences of the same mental 
impulse. Growth of opinion and activity has also proceeded in 
the course of ages, to accentuate the peculiarities of men’s 
feelings. And hence, the assimilation of the many with the 
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few has now become a matter of greater difficnlty. However, m 
primitive Society at least, it is possible to conceive that other 
divergences being obliterated the memoi^f defeat and the tradi« 
tions of conquest would gradnaMy lose their sting, and conqueror 
and conquered become adapted to each other’s ways from a 
common regard to the omnipotence of fate. Physical strength 
somehow or other was then the source of Opinion, as well in the 
individual himself as in those who had to yield before it. 

The question of collective aggressiveness comes thus to be 
referred to the quality of men’s opinion about 
nature and results of aggressive conduct. Now, 
tbe quality or mmality of opinion may be traced 
to one of three several sources: to tbe consensus of Society, to 
the private reasoning of each separate individual, and to superb- 
human agency. It has already been said that any one who recog¬ 
nises that his own private opinion differs from that of the rest, 
becomes bound in consequence to disclose at least the fact of that 
divergence before calling in the aid of those who are differently 
minded. No military leader could venture to declare that his sol¬ 
diers should die in order that the enemy may be civilized by be- 
coming his subjects. It is at best a tacit conspiracy to plunder the 
conquered which actuates the marauders. But it is not in human 
nature that the desire to rob should be confined to robbing the 
enemy only and never extend to criminal conduct wi^in the 
conquering body. So again, when with the generality oPmen in 
any society, opinion is more of the nature of assertion and unsup¬ 
ported by definite reasoning, the stratagem of an appeal to 
superhuman agency in order to disarm opposition must be decid¬ 
edly immoral. It is only when men make war from any settled 
conviction that they are led thereto by superhuman power, and 
when such conviction really prevails in the minds of tbe genera¬ 
lity of the conquering body, that their responsibility could be 
shirked or thrown upon Divine providence, or that the immorality 
of military aggression would have to be weighed against the 
obviously deplorable consequences of all war. 
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We are thaa enabled to deplore the destruction of Cartbagi?' 

by Borne, of Egypt by Persia, and of Persia by 
from Alex^fcior, while we are capable also to appreciate 
the course of events to which these misfortunea 
were incidental. It would be moral insensibitity not to feel for 
Carthage, Tj^re or Jerusalem, for Egypt, Babylonia or Assyria, in 
the same way that one never fails to do when thinking of the 
destruction of Pompeii, or of LisboD. It is on the other hand obvi¬ 
ous that Egyptian civilization could not possibly be availed of by 
Persia and still less by the world at large. So again Persian 
discipline could neither suit the turbulence of the West, nor be 
saved from the manifold abuses to which every satrap*govern- 
ment is more ot less liable in the absence of adequate moral 
responsibility. Conversely from Roman history we judge that the 
institution of civil and constitutional Law, and the very struc¬ 
ture of civilized political organization required that Carthage 
should vanish before Rome. The Amphictyonic Council of Greece 
was politically a failure. When again the Grecian Synod at Corinth 
constituted Alexander to be imperator, there was no real solidarity 
cifected there. And the Alexandrian empire was doomed from* 
the very beginning; apart of course, from the fact that Alexander 
took to oriental ways. It was perhaps only under Roman domina¬ 
tion that a genuine and successful effort was made for the assimila¬ 
tion ofJJ je conquered with the conqueror without depriving either 
of af^^udable iudividuality. Nothing I believe redounds to tho 
glory of Rome so much as the ring of loyalty, which emanating from 
the famous cry of St. Paul—1 am a Roman- born”—seems stUk 
to cling in one’s ears though nearly two thousand years have gone 
by. Under the circumstances, we must be prepared to accept thafr 
no simpler course than that which has occurred in Europe was 
possible for tbe march of events to lead to the universal growth of 
opinion and consequent acceptance of social morality. War makes 
atonement for its manifold evils only by establishing human 
solidarity ; solidarity helps forward the cause of both individual 
morality and GoUoctive progoeas. It ia only in thi^ way that wa 
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can reconcile ourselves to accept of the blessings which war in the 
past must on many occasions be admitted to have bequeathed to 
posterity; while modem civilization is^etermined to firmly 
hold that to transmit similar blessings to the future, we must not 
sacnfice our moral conviction and responsiblity but invent 
and effectuate more honest, charitable and consistent designs. 
Some cases of aggressive conquest in the past may have been 
justifiable in contemporary opinion. We too may treat that 
supposed primitive opinion with respect, because we see some 
alliance between it and its actual good consequences in the present. 
But history must not mystify our minds so as to disturb the 
conviction about right or moral conduct, that employment of force 
by man against man proceeds from self-regard, and that as such 
it is always more or less to be reprehended from within and 
from without. 

It is I think unnecessary to go into further detail to show 
how in the majority of cases collective aggres- 
tenbi^to^war™ “ always allied with immorality. Allusion 

has already been made to the motives of personal 
aggrandizement which always actuates the conquering hero. The 
improvement thus effected does not warrant that the military 
instinct should be distinguished as a selfish impulse from all 
its other similar adjuncts whether in individual or in collective 
aggression. The Nutritive and Sexual instincts rather tl^n the 
desire of mere Domination are generally some of those otnor ad¬ 
juncts. Spoliation or collective robbery, degrading as it appears 
to be when so expressed, must be pronounced to be the chief 
incentive of war as of crimes and civil wrongs. But in modern 
warfare there is an allied selfish instinct called up most power¬ 
fully ; and this section should not be concluded without some 
reference to that lamentable abuse of civilization. Civilization 
really signifies the growth of the arts of peace in place of the 
splendours of war. The material comforts which are often regarded 
as the index of civilization are only the outcome of the arts of 
Peace. And the growth of peaceful arts necessarily means the 
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decline ef ■ bielUgereut or unsympathetic activity. Ouriotisly 
enough however, war itself is made instrumental to the acquisi- 
tion of mat erial counts in a certain form. Collective aggres¬ 
siveness now often barters redemption of the life and life’s blood 
with the ransom of pecuniary sacrifice from the conquered. And 
it often happens that wars are waged so that commerce may 
grow, nay, that the conquered people may be depleted of their 
wealth. And this fact means a more insidious and disastrous form 
of self aggrandisement in the aggressive nation than the personal 
aggrandisement of ancient heroes. Collective avarice of this 
sort is no more fit to be a feature of civilization, than the violence 
of war or robbery may be regarded as mark of heroism in nations 
and individuals. If there is to be any good in organised or public 
education and in such education comprising social morality 
for one of its branches, it is of serious importance that spolia¬ 
tion of the kind alluded to should be regarded with suitablo 
feelings of moral aversion and treated with public disparage¬ 
ment. 


§ 3. Defensive Violence. 

Private violence is capable of being repressed as crime by 
^ government; collective .violence or war is not 

repressible. Aggression in private and public 
life had thus to be treated separately in the two 
previous sections. Such distinction however may 
be overlooked in defensive violence which as a rule, receives collec¬ 
tive support. The responsibility of the individual though dif¬ 
fering as between leader and follower is the same as* between a 
man’s public and private capacity when he acts on the side of de¬ 
fence. And the stigma that a (x>rporate body knows no conscience 
can be wiped out only with the aid of the well-known truth that 
the good or bad name of a class has to be shared by all its 
members, and ought therefoiip to evoke all the more of suitable 
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individual efibrt. The Hindu view, and perhaps also that of att 
monastic life, which seeks to escape defilement by aloofness is 
incongruous with the importance of collec^e goodness and the 
functions of the individual as member of society. It is at best 
but an undeveloped form of martyrdom. The forms of defensive 
violence which have to be seriously reprobated by society are also 
repressed by law under severe penalties. Moreover, the opi¬ 
nion of the world has changed considerably since the time 
when Religion was reckoned fit to be defended or propagated 
by violent measures. It would have been hard to lay down a 
uniform rule of social morality against all aggressive war, if cither 
defence or propagation of Religion might be pleaded in favor 
of any war. Fortunately the rule of universal toleration entirely 
removes the difficulty in question. And collective resistance ta 
any so-called religious aggressiveness may well be classed under 
the general head of national defence or patriotism. 

We shall dwell first of all on that Mistaken allegiance to 
authority which is reprehensible for impelling 
a man to do evil in the name of such virtuous 
disposition as loyalty or reverence. Afterwards, 
we have to enter into a consideration of political wants of the whole 
country as against violence or aggression of all sorts. This branch 
of the question i. Patriotism, might come in another shape under 
the head of Sympathy. .But Sympathy in its highest ']( £rm of 
Charity had best be regarded as opposed to war and bli^l^hed 
of all kinds. Between these two principles of undue loyalty and 
true patriotism, we have to review the morality of Self-defence in 
relation to person and property. It properly comes under allegiance 
to law. After patriotic defence we revert to individual defence 
of opinion and religion,—that noblest form of moral condnet— 
which has really obviated all religious persecution and intoler¬ 
ance in the world. I allude, of course, to the glorious teaching 
‘ of Christianity, Martyrdom. Finally as private self-defence stands 
between Loyalty and Patriotism, so between the latter and 
Martyrdom we have to interpose ^bat other ^uda*ble activity 


Division of the 
subject. 


- 
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and even violence which occurs in .the shape of Chivalrous protec¬ 
tion of all kinds. 

Personal alle|^a 4 ||p ^ altrubtic and peaceful impulse 

must be distinguished from that servile and 

BknMpJpirfSS irresponsible self-regard which betakes to violent 

authority ; action, in the name of, but without any autho- 

gious persecution . 

rity from, a Superior. And it is only in the latter 
shape of servility that religious persecution can practically occur 
ever since it has come to be understood that man’s religion is 
centered within, and lies beyond the reach of human pressure from 
without. We are in fact bound to recognise that Religion and 
Religious conduct are not things to be at all upheld by violent 
measures. Religion is in separably connected with opinion and can 
never be aggressive or hostile to man. Even when on the defen¬ 
sive it works on the line of martyrdom alone. The Star chamber 
the loquistioD, the Crusades and Jehads and,*above all, the inter¬ 
necine wars waged between Protestants and Catholics ought to 
prove the failure of religious persecution, together with the 
pre-eminence of individual responsibility in all such cases. The 
evil of all these matters must be traced to their human factors ; 
and the men will stand condemned either for their culpable 
ignorance or for moral turpitude also. The question however has 
ceased to have much practical importance, except perhaps with 
the foll^y Ufers of Mahammad. 

moral rule not only starts with religious toleration but it 
applies with equal force to certain matters affect- 
po^'*^wer policy of temporal Government. I believe, 

it ought to be understood that no civilized Govern¬ 
ment encourages immorality in its subjects or officers. The in¬ 
terests of the Government are either identical with those of its 
subjects or they are not. If identical, the claims of morality upon 
the individual stand unopposed. If they be not identical, the 
peculiar interests of the Government would come to be set up 
avowedly in opposition to those of its subjects. A hostile relation 
would thus be started at the qptset between sovereign wd subject^ 
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and the latter would lay equal claim with the former iu pushing 
it on to the utmost advantage. The result would bo dvil war< 
But meantime all crimes would grow to jpe regarded with indif¬ 
ference for the reason of Patriotism. Civilized Government ia 
assumed to understand these matters in the clearest manner; 
and it therefore does not stand in need of that misguided alle¬ 
giance which occasionally impels individual public officers to open 
or concealed hostility against any or all of the subjects of a 
country. When the despot however grows into tyrant^ and his 
instruments catch his vice, their allegiance itself becomes culpable. 
The different forms in which abuses of Governmental authority 
occur are simply numberless. All that .has to be pointed out 
is that violent or illiberal defence of the Government is really a 
self-seeking abuse of political power, quite in the same way as 
the declaration of a crusade is an abuse of spiritual authority. 

The conditions pointed out above in regard to the morality of 
spiritual and temporal authorities, would be 
fen^^The^ud^ incomplete without two others of a correlative 
—the universal The questions do not perhaps belong to the 

subject of morality. But they govern nevertheless 
the duties of peaceful citizens in relation to the regulative functions 
of Government which are so essential to social solidarity. I can 
barely allude to these questions as (1) supremacy of the Judicial 
above all other functions of the Sovereign, and (2) thcPndequate 
allegiance which is due by the citizens to the Judge.^4meso 
two conditions render it a matter of morality to repose the 
highest confidenoe in the judicial authorities of the country. 
If the king can be viewed severally with reference to his 
sceptre and his scales of justice, it is his relation to the latter 
which must* be supremely binding as much to himself as on hia 
subjects. This is essential to social morality, and may not be lost 
sight of. By “ judicial authority*' of a country, I mean of course 
the collective funotiou of the hierarchy of judges in the country; 
for it must be remembered that an appeal to the higher authority 
does not carry with it that reprehensible disregard for the lower 
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authority which is technically called contempt of court. It U 
indeed immoral of a public officer to resent an appeal from him 
to some other officer t^hose authority he has himself to render 
the most implicit submission. 

The confidence of the citizens upon the Judge as alluded to above/ 
has to be cultivated in several ways, especially in 
Ab to evidence. country. In the first place crime has to 

be shunned not only for the sake of morality and penal law 
but also for requirements of public justice. Justice however, 
requires a public trial for the repression of crime and redress o£ 
wrongs. It cannot tolerate the suppression or witholding of any 
necessary evidence. Crimes of a certain kind must therefore ba 
disclosed in the ways prescribed by law. And the Hindu habit 
of mind ought to be assiduously repressed by which it ia 
erroneously supposed that the injured, who is often only a witness, 
is competent to pardon an injurer who is really a public o£fen« 
der. Allegiance to Law, no less than regard for the police system 
of society, requires that the individual should know when he ia 
the master of his own action and when he is no more than an 
instrumoot of collective activity. Mental reservation, to say 
nothing of deliberate falsehood, is inconsistent with the moral re¬ 
quirements of veracity; but it becomes doubly noxious if i(i 
takes a hostile bearing to society and its constituted authorities. 

Id^wc yield to any man in my respect for the Hindu joint- 
family system. But I must point out that its 
“acmbers are bound at least morally, to repress 
each other’s acts when such acts verge upon cri¬ 
minality. The wife and the husband or the parent and the child 
may be exonerated from incrinunating each other by their un¬ 
called for testimony. This is due to the requirements df domestic 
solidarity without which social solidarity becomes simply im¬ 
possible. But to extend the same privilege to all the members 
of what is called a joint family would be fatal to the existence 
of Society. The immorality arises from unsound views regarding 
the protection or defence of onq|s family, 
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In the next place, the individual shonid never take the lavr 
into his own bands, nor suppose that his own 
opinion of the merits of^^dispute between him¬ 
self and another is independent of law and 
justice; that is, equal to those of the legislator and the judge. 

Society rests upon co-operation and convergence. What dis¬ 
union and divergence, unfortunately do occur at 
gatio^°Srp. es! times, have to be reconciled by some contrivance 
or other; so much so, that not to be bound by 
that contrivance would be equivalent to rejecting the fundamental 
principle of Society; or in other words, be immoral. Such a contri¬ 
vance is the constitution of a judicial forum for the deteimina- 
tion of disputes. It may bo regarded as a mere artifidal contri¬ 
vance, or a natural condition of social compactnessk But all men 
must be habituated to look upon their own notions of private 
right and legality as being subordinate to the ruling of the judge. 
It is but a coriollary to this principle that the Court of justice 
as elsewhere pointed out, should neither be made into an in¬ 


strument for the gratification of private malice nor fenced with 
as an opponent, from motives which are destructive of the bond 
between the Individual and Society. It ought also to be under¬ 
stood that mutual disagreement between parties, does not 
immediately point to an appeal to the law; that our own 
opinion of the injustice of our opponent’s contentidbs^ay be 
biased by self-regard; that the labor imposed upon omm to 
settle such differences, may largely exceed the sacrifice required 
by either or both of the disputants; and that this peace¬ 
making business must differ widely when it is transferred from 
private friends to the servants of the public. The judge is not an 
enemy from whom we are free to extract any amount of labor 
either in advancement or in defence of our interests. And until 


litigants nse to recognise the moral calls to sacrifice imposed by 
facts of the foregoing kind, society is doomed to bear, and 
must bo allowed to partially resent such evils as, waste of public 
time, harassment of witnesses and of private friends of the 

-s' «-- -- - - 
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contending parties, and occasionsdly even erroneous decisions and 
bad precedents from the judge. Magnify as you may the duties- o€ 
the judge, nothing wa#d divest the litigant of that responsibility 
which is ho less than correlative te those duties. Indian litiga¬ 
tion is often morally wrong both as an offensive and a defensive 
conduct It often partakes of the nature of a private combat and 
seems also to arise from wrong notions about the judicial system 
recently introduced by the British rulers of India. That system 
certainly seeks to deprive private individuals of their power to 
tyrannise over their felk>w-subjects» And with that object it re¬ 
cognises the liberty of the subject to assert the full measure of 
his legal rights. But it does not contemplate that this liberty— 
this right to defend one’s self—^should be abused into licence, or 
that people should discard all pre-existing or practicable means 
which are calculated to settle private differences. The subor¬ 
dination hitherto required through traditions about birth, caste, 
or rank, has not certainly ceased to be valuable in the abstract. 
It now stands only transformed into voluntary submission and 
should be rendered to whoever a man may desire to acknowledge 
as his superior or leader in society. This voluntary submission 
does not carry with it what might be regarded as hardship when 
imposed by traditional or hereditary subordioation to private in- 
dividttals.^^nd it ought to be availed of all the more cordially, 
os weiy^EiDst impulses towards defensive violence or misconduct, 
as foRne purposes of econom^y in the judicial or political system 
of the country. 

The condition of society to which we have alluded above 

„ „ , , would leave little or no room for private selfi- 

Self'defence oc- 

eMionaliy autho- defence, I me^ of the kind' unauthorised by 
crimioal law. Belf-defenee in fact is called for 
in proportron to the failure of Government to reach that ideal 
state in which it is entirely and successfully devoted to the com¬ 
plete protection of its subjects against all crime. It does happen 
nevertheless that a Government cannot redress all . wrongs to which 
its subjects are exposed as between each other. In any case the 
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redress may not come as soon as required. Hence it is, as shown 
before, that self-defence is authorised in certain exceptional cases. 
Duelling among some people and a%;tys among others, have 


Duelling. 


often been resorted to^upon grounds of private 
self-defence. But upon the principles of morality 


recommended here, they must be regarded as decidedly wrong. 


And 1 claim it that the Hindu religious feeling also is clearly 


against all such violent outbreaks. 


Some people are accustomed to think that though duel 
lights with dangerous weapons and consequent 
person, are criminally or morally 
reprehensible, the same objection does not apply 
to smaller fights without such weapons and similar risk. ITiia 
opinion occurs in connection with certain notions about social 


rank and injuries thereto, and also with the quarrels of boys. The 
claim to prestige in some private individuals against others is out 
of date if not quite obsolete. It is simply inconsistent with the 
supreme authority of society as a governing power and as a factor 
of life’s concerns. It argues on one side an immoral desire of domi¬ 
nation and supposes a corresponding servility in other people 
to make the concession. And in neither view of the 


case is violence justifiable to defend au individual’s rank 
or prestige. The principle of letting boys to fight out 
their quarrels in some comparativel^^^^mless 
fcrHiciSd! way, and to do so to enable them to lea&that 

way in early life, is known to commend itself to 
certain eminent educational authorities. They seem also to con¬ 
nect the above principle with the one that boys should learn to 
box as they learn to play cricket. {Tom Browne's School days.) This 
last-named ‘ rule is certainly useful in those contingencies where 
the power of society cannot be opportunely invoked. But that fact 
does not, I submit, warrant, that the art should be utilized for 


actual determination of mutual dispute between boys. The error 
arises, I think, from ignoring that society is an orgariisra possessed 
of natural sauettons ? and from t^e idea that school-boy fights 
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cannot bo displaced vrithont a complicated and therefore noxious 
system of adjudication and police. The truth however is that 
the graver consequei^ll^ of such fights are, if at all, prevented 
only by the complicated system of life which is said to prevail 
in such English Schools as that of Kugby. With all deference to 
the sanction given to these fights by the writing of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, the traditions of Bugby, and perhaps the august name of 
Dr. Arnold, I would suggest that the same punctiliousness with 
which abuses of the fighting are prevented would be more than 
sufficient to cultivate a chivalrous impulse to protect the weak 
against the strong and to repress the violence of bullies by the 
opinion of fellow students of the same fopn or school. And 1 
venture to attach a special importance to this suggestion as the 
traditions of a Bugby or the rules necessary to control school- 
boy fighting or academic society in general, would take no less 
time and cost no less labor to transplant into India, than what 
would be required to institute similar other rules, i. e. rules for 
chivalrous conduct, suited to the peaceful habits of the Indian 
people. I fully share in the feeling which discountenances the 
Informer’s behaviour and a constant sneaking appeal for redress 
of wrongs; but I contend that not only violence and injustice 
but even the indignity of the sufferer who had to make such 
appeal sl^ld be prevented by rearing up from the earliest 
opp ortiM ^inM, a cultured and decisive opinion of the kind suggest¬ 
ed SRve. So again, if for the efficacy of such opinion it is 
necessary that school boys of equal standing should understand the 
extent of each other’s 'physical strength, amicable competition 
might be resorted to, to determine the fact rather than that 
the school master be demoralised so as to look coolly on * roasting/ 
bruised noses, and dislocated limbs of his boys. School-boy insubor¬ 
dination has of late engaged serious attention in Bengal. But it 
is singular that in laying claim to the unquestionable autocracy 
of the school-master, so little attention is bestowed on the principlo 
that school-bpy life must be modelled upon the ideal intended 
for the grown up ciUsen, 
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It 18 said that Europe owes its notions of patriotism to tho 
traditions of Roman civilization regarding the 
8. /Patriotism, Fatherfand. 5E5io spread of English 

ideas in India has also suggested that the notions derived from 
Rome are identical with, or equivalent to the Hindu traditions 
regarding the birth-land (janma bkAimi), But I think it would 
serve to strengthen the generous feeling, if due care was taken 
to understand that the Hindu tradition was restricted to the 
smaller area of 'a pargana or village whereas modern patriotism 
would be unmeaning except for a much larger area. It seems also 
that the corresponding Greek sentiment was either confined to 
the city-states or extended to the race irrespective of all territorial 
limits; and that hence it could never raise that people to the 
unity of a nation. Aristotle is said to have observed that " the 
Greeks might govern the world, could they but combine in one 
political society," (Grote*8 Hist of Greece Vol. VIII. p. 472 note.) 
The defect however, was radical and inconsistent with the capacity 
claimed. But the saying cited by him, “ cruel the wars of brethren 
are” {Watford's Tram, of the Politics YIL 7.) aptly applies to 
Hindu village life as observable even at this day. Our attachment 
to the birth-land carries at best hnt a tribal feeling of kinship 
to, whereas true patriotism derives a quite different though allied 
form of fellow-feeling from, the place of common resHence. The 
Greek idea developed into, if it did not arise from, the tilling of 
colooies. These colonies generally broke loose from the father 
city (metropolis) or at best recognised some sort of hegemony akin 
to that of the Hindu Samrat But it was only left to B>oinan 
Patriotism to largely develop the racial or arbitrary assodations 
of the genSf and those of the poptUus and the plebes, or of patron 
and client * In any case Rome gave effect to political incorpora¬ 
tion by citizenship. The Hindu polity retains the relationship 
of jnatis which is obviously allied to the joint-family 

system and for aught that I am aware of, may he more primitive 
than that of the gen^ before the days of Solon. ‘The relation 
of jnatis ..and %iAtv/inba8 may h(we developed here into the 
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Indian four>ca8te commnniUes, but such commnnitiea aredii!eiw 
ent from NaJtiom each claiming a home in its Gotmtry, 

The above dbse^tions are intended not only to help a 
requisite transformation of the Hindu sentiment for one^s " Native 
Village'" as it is called, into a just sense of the countiy, or nation 
and national requirements, but also to impress upon his mind 
two important ideas: one about the parallel running between pro¬ 
perty or property in the soil and patriotic interest in the countiy, 
and the other, about the nomadism underlying the expatriation 
of men into colonies. True patriotism requires something like a 
property-feeling for one's country and is opposed to the miscella¬ 
neous interest incidental to uncertain or varied domicile. It is 
only by this sort of feeling akin to ownership of land that 
patriotism can secure to a people “ a permanent seat” for ” all 
those moral and intellectual impressions” whose influence is as 
much indispensable to the formation of individual character as it 
forms the only reliable basis for further improvement of those 
impressions. Moreover, certain forms of nomad ism are not un¬ 
known to the Hindus. They occur either as changes of domicile 
in stray individuals; or as collective movements of a whole group 
or brotherhood. In th e form er case the peregrinating indivi¬ 
duals either keep their l^^S^upon the parent community, remain¬ 
ing detach^from their new domicile ; or they sink into a low 
lev el in^ ^TOmmunity to which they get annexed. The latter 
casd^w a more pronounced form of nomadism. But colonial 
expatriation comprises various additional features deeply affecting 
the moral-duties of citizenship. And we fall off, in patriotic 
feeling as well from our attachment to the ancestral village to 
which we may have become almost a stranger, as by our aloofness 
fifom the^ society among whom we may have decided to reside. 


These matters, it has been mentioned, might come under 
in sympathy. But it is necessary to proceed other- 
rdation to social wise. We should however bear the truths in 


Patriotism 
^tion to { 
life and morality. 


mind in order to understand why violence becomes 
justifled nay commendable fgr the paUiotfc defence pf one’s owi| 
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country. To confine the feeling of Patriotism to the narrow limits 
of the Village would not only be unworthy but positively detri¬ 
mental to its growth in the genuine for^j^^ A military defence 
against powerful aggressors would be harder to maintain even 
for a fortified City than for a Country comprising many cities in 
political concert. Moreover, the social life which is expected to 
yield us all our lessons of morality imperatively requires that the 
bond of social union should be concentrated in the Home of one's 


Country in order to be eventually extended to the whole earth 
and its common proprietors, Mankind. Village squabbles and 
tribal patriotism have both to be gi^en up for the sake of altruism 
no less than the calls of true patriotism. 

The justification for defensive war is obvious enough as 


Defensive war. 


against a foreign aggressor. But even in civil war 
against a tyrant it has to be distinctly recognised; 


though in this case it is a rather recondite matter affecting tho 


relations between sovereign and subject. On the other hand 


there stand the considerations affecting the past traditions of a 


people and their future progress; and affectieg also their ever¬ 


growing accumulations of the material, intellectual and moral 
wealth in their country. This vital conservation coupled with the 
requirements of collective activity against foreign aggression, it 


will be perceived from close thinking, results in the ^jmtiment of 
Patriotism. I think 1 may as an Indian subject al^I^^i^ess a 
sort of delicacy in having to point out the nature of thi^^CTrtue 


bere. But it is necessary to look into tho reason of the noble 
sentiment under consideration, in order to realize the moralist's 


scope and measure of its practical bearings. One must learn 
either to appreciate one's country spontaneously so as to bo 
equal to nfaking certain requisite sacrifices in its cause; or he 
must be prepared to make those sacrifices in order to lay claim 
to the noble attribute of patriotism. The sacrifices required 
are nothing less and nothing more than what a man derives 
from his country: all his material wealth, and aU his moral 
imd iatelleetual impressions: or i/;i other words, h^s whole lif$ 
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with afl its belonjfiogs. A conquest means loss of all these 
things and that, in aU of one's fellow-countrymen. And whoever 
hopes to save his own^i^t of that common loss, fool that he is, he 
simply does not understand the far-reaching consequences of 
a political conquest, whether foreign or that of the confirmed 
tyrant. It is possible that the conqueror would spare some 
thing to the conquered out of regard to his own interests. But 
any thing that is thus spared for good would also go to lessen 
the completeness of the conquest. And then the scramble for 
recovery of the portion lost by the conquered would always carry 
with it a further risk to the portion spared. And some such 
strife must occur sometime or other, either from the conqueror 
seeking to extend the range of his original spoliation or from the 
conquered seeking to recover their loss. Until at last one of two 
things must follow: completion of the conquest into tyranny 
on the one hand and slavery on the other; or full reconciliation 
and assimilation between conqueror and conquered upon the basis 
of civilised Government and moral principles as discussed in 
the preceding section. All attempt at political enslavement there¬ 
fore justifies defensive war of the most unqualified kind. And 


**—Freedom’s begun, 

Bequeathed b^UlSSOTuig Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won." 




4. Chivalrous 
protection. 


^riotism in relation to collective violence we pass 
on to chivalrous protection calliug for violent 
defence of and by individuals. Here too we have 
to appropriate the lessous of Sympathy. For a 
violent repulse given on behalf of the weak to any sort of oppres¬ 
sion really proceeds from generous kindness to the party injured 
or threatened. The principle is the fundamental one of devotion 
of the strong to the protection of the weak. {See hack p. 19), 
It occurs in its most ordinary form in the care and atten¬ 
tion bestowed by man for the conditions and requirements of 
the woman, the wife, and the child. But it would not be quite 
wise for the Indian to laugh ,at the erratic knight of La 
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Mancha^ \irhen he recalls the chivalrous career of a Byron for 
Greek independence, of a Howard or Mrs. Fry for the relief of 
Iprison-suffering, and of a Wiiberforce cr^Clarkson—nay of the 
British nation itself,—for the abolition of Slavery and the Slave* 
trade. If my countrymen resent the avowal that our love for our 
country does not impel us to vigorous patriotic action, there can 
he no question that similar sense of duty in respect of the Woman, 
outside of the family, has been most deficient in its develop* 
ment. The truth is, Hindu piety in its latest forms, aims at such 
a subjugation of the inner enemy that it hardly leaves room for 
a full measure of gratification of even our virtuous impulses. 
The very ideal of Hindu happiness signifies such a disencum* 
berment of all our earthly connections that much active effort for 
public welfare becomes somewhat inconsistent with it. A man may 
become by bis position in the country identified with, and may 
thus be working as any patriot or philanthropist, but the appro¬ 
priate chivalrous feeling and activity seem to be feeble or dormant. 
War generally fails to be distinguished as between offensive 
or defensive, and is resorted to from angry enthusiasm, or merce¬ 
nary alliance rather than patriotic feeling for one’s country and 
countrymen. And where the impi^l?<»s to just war are thus left 
out of control, the similar feeling^'bi*' chivalry, which renders 
manly dignity incompatible with any apathy foi^the needs of 
the nation as a whole, for the weak as a class, and for4^oman for 
her sex, has simply remained outside the range of Hindi^Ae. I 
do not certainly mean that no traces of the two feelings are to be 
found. That would be inconsistent with human nature; fmd in 
fact, the Hindus may proudly lay claim to high culture in that 
most humanizing virtue of all,—^humanity. A Hindu can therefore 
always point to features in his inner life which would correspond 
in some measure at least with the noblest manifestations of 
human character in any part of the world.'" But that is not suffi¬ 
cient for the purposes of social morality. Man’s kindness must be 
bestowed upon mankind in the foremost place, and gradually ex¬ 
tended however minutely, from tke nearest to the most distant 
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relations; fr(»a relieif to the special wants of any, to the generv^, 
wants of all or many. In regard to the lower animals we can at 
best cult{\^te a teodelfeBSs for their life or forbear giving them 
pain. Bat we can never understand much less supply tbeir wants« 
for the simple reason that they are beyond the reach of intercom¬ 
munication with us by language. So again kindness is not a nega¬ 
tive virtue, satisfied with omission to inflict pain or death; but it 
impelethe mind to make others happy in life and as they feel in 
fact. But here the Hindu gets lost owing to his traditional ideas of 
what is happiness—ideas rather of a transcendental kind, though 
so assiduously cherished by the commonest people, and so success¬ 
fully inculcated by the Hindu scriptures. The Hindu philosophers 
have been most attentive for instance, to make Hindu woman the 
most faithful of wives. Her whole life ie a grand system of Brah- 
manic moral conduct (hrahmacharya). But the heme is not a 
cloister: indeed even the modest comforts of a public cloister stand 
rejected in the true Brahmanic spirit. Life is impossible—becomes 
moustrous—except iu society. But woman here is made to cut 
herself out of societjr perhaps as Brahmandom has isolated itself 
from the world outside of India. And as the Brahman virtually 
overlooked the political cl^j^ Country or State as against hie 
Religion or Church, so wmnau’s life is rigidly confined to the 
domestic and she is not only relieved of the pressure 

of irix^r^^s^ial intercourse, but also deprived of man’s manly 
kindness to attend to her wants in the world at large.^ Hindu- 
ism however is so far beyond minting the censure of non-Hindu 
society that nothing would be so praiseworthy to the genuine 
Hindu feeling as Roman patriotbm or medieval chivalry. Aud 
this remarkable adaptability—^unquestionably transmitted to us 
by our Brahmanic predecessors—demands that chivalry should 
be cultivated and cultivated with genuine Hindu predileotionsi 
We must despite Brahmanic simplicity, study the wants which 
are human, and though in some cases they are multiplied in society 
aud cause much misery iu consequence, yet we must study 
them for the sake of the mere numerous benefits derived from 
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society. And we must endeavour to supply those wants with all 
our soul, with all our mind, with all our might, and with all our 
possessions. Brahmanic self-abnegation CSll thus lead us into 
the noblest paths of patriotism, chivalry and philanthropy. 

Nothing so clearly discloses the defect of the Hindu or 
Brahmanic society as the fact that protection to the weak is not 
evoked until allegiance is declared in unmistakable manner by 
what is called an asrita i. e. the man who personally seeks protec¬ 
tion. For such a person or such asylum, the Hindus would make 
any length of sacrifices. So again they would sell all they have 
and give away in alms—on occasions such as the araddha. But 
no two men will unite to make their gifts a permanent boon to the 
needy. And it is the same defect which makes them stand by and 
heartlessly look on while their neighbour or their country is 
slaughtered or despoiled. This will never do. Brahmanism is 
capable, and must rise to appreciate the sanctions as well as the 
requirements of Society. The moral self-culture of the Hindu 
must be pushed farther than it has been, and comprehend what 
the All demands from Each {See back p. 20). He more than 
most other men has learnt to project himself into the All by 
applying the ai'uti (Vedic Wor^^- ao'ham, “I am he.” 

But he must also look after that^^I, so as to evoke his own 
exertions in behalf of. and with the view to seciiJt^for, that All, 
all the happiness that it is capable of in human so^h^.. The 
Hindu may have failed to rise to European greatness ^,nd to 
demonstrate to the weak and the feminine sex a particular sort 
of public service. But as he has discovered a wonderful %precia- 
tion of foreign culture, he must, though upon the foreign model, 
work out for himself the moral life which would shape his primi¬ 
tive Jjiniiness or so’Aam-spirit, into Patiiotism and Chivalry 
and any thing else that Society may req uire of him. 

The last and noblest form of defensive violence-—Martyrdom 
—^would obviously take us to tread on sacred 
6. Martyrdom, there ie need noh-Ghristians to 

know at least the history of Christianity and its effects upon 
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society and government, and indeed upon all human thought 
and sendmenh The principle of universal toleration—^the prhk* 
eiple which underlieaH^ peaceful propagatum of the gospel and 
for which the world owes so much to the wisdom of Christian 
society—this principle carries with it the essential ^conditions of 
martyrdom. It would however be comparatively barren of results 
if, as happens in Hindu Society, it left men perfectly unconcerned 
about the results of their neighbour's religion. The world lives by 
faith: faith in feeling, the large and all*comprehensive faith inpod 
or Brahma: faith in thought—the most indubitable of all convic¬ 
tions,— i. e. the faith in truth, knowledge and consciousness : and 
last, not least, the world lives by faith in man,—^that faith upon 
which man lives with man in society and acts as an individual 
member of it and that faith about human opinion on which the 
universal principles of moral conduct are to be founded. All 
these three several kinds of faith are sought to be united by 
religions, each in modes peculiar to itself. But the faith of 
all faiths is man's faith to and in himself: and the ultimate 
test of that supreme faith is its defence by Martyrdom: to die 
in the hands of other men rather than to incur the odium and 
generate the impression^^stl^^one's inner conviction belied the 
outer presentation o^Tc^y himself. Boast as we Hindus may, 
1 believe^^truth must be admitted that our highest abnega- 
tio^^l^ come up to martyrdom. And this short-coming works 
a most widely ramified mischief when any voluntary sacridce of 
health or happiness fails to be1x>rne and iqunpathised with in com¬ 
mon, whether for the sake of a public duty or in the cause of truth 
and morality in the abstract. Christendom has abjured religious 
persecution because martyrdom Inevitably creates such overwhelm¬ 
ing sympathy, that the persecutor always comes to be defeated ia 
the end. The sympathy in question is the result of human nature. 
The martyr always arouses attention to himself; his opinion 
spreads; his suffering is felt for, and his example is never lost 
altogether. The resultiDg phenomena are a' social product; and 
persecution yields- at Ust to ^umericatreogth. What the patriot 
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fiiilfl to achiere by'his diplomacy/stateamansbip, and even a suoedsa- 
ful appeal to arms, that is spontaneously reared tip by the meanest 
individuara defence of his opinion, whenOcb defence is carried 
up to martyrdom. The man is greater than the external world; the 
inner man is greater than the outer man; and man's morality and 
religion is the greatest of all. Martyrdom seeks to defend man's 
inner nature as a whole, and also his morals and religion in parti¬ 
cular. As suicide is the worst homicide, so martyrdom is the 
noblest form of defensive violence and the highest trait in man.^ 
The inevitable struggle between organism and environment is 
neither one for existence, nor that of suicide; but it is for life in 
its truest sense: an ever advancing ideal having for its real correla¬ 
tive^ m the death of martyrdom. 


CHAPTER VII. THE INDUSTRIAL INSTINCT. (5.) 


The first point to be observed about this instinct is that it 
is the same which has always been condemned 
AvariM^ as Avarice, Greed (^Cnvetousoess. And then we 

should note that it is"‘'lPS$tn change in human 
Opinion that any difference is now made betweeu'^^arice as it 
used to be hated and Industrialism as it is freely advocaM^iwTbis 
changed opinion is important because it would show how oTOau 
affairs do tend to eventual establishment of morals from the 
real bonds of society. Avarice moves on to Industry. And 
setting aside avaricious industry, assiduous Go-operation ought 
next to advance into the purity and greatness of charitable 
usefulness. 

In the estimation of preceding generations. Avarice stood allied 
to Gluttony and Lust, and was held not very &r 
from brute-violence. The murderer and robber 
if he had a sufficient following used to be deified 
AS a hero even by Ids enemies, wldle the innocent hoarder of 


diange in 
ojnnion. 
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Wealth. 


wealth wag. Uiought deserving of any amount Cf plundering vio¬ 
lence. Even those who expected to be the miser's heirs were not 
quite sparing in theiwtagonism. Nay, by Bindus, prodigality is 
much valued; only as X think, to prevent hoarding, or, for purposes 
of distribution of wealth. And if in the West some men have, 
since the suppression of the usury laws, come to forget the alliance 
between charity and alms-giving, people are not wanting who look 
upon the modern doctrines of political economy as all the more 
fit for opposition because of their scientific pretensions. Indeed 
many who seem to take a strange delight in the controversy 
about the scientific methods of Sociology and Political Economy 
would be shocked to find that grave moral bearings of hard eco¬ 
nomic truths now stand disclosed in Sociology. 

The initial point in the modern opinion is the fact of experi¬ 
ence that as a rule, man’s production exceeds his 
consumption, and that the surplus is Capital, 
constituting what is ordinarily understood by Wealth. Wealth 
presents varied aspects from the stand-points of happiness, mora¬ 
lity, and social welfare. Avarice in its bad aspect bears several 
degrading appearances such as, of the greedy miser, the miserable 
beggar, and the grasping industrialist. The first of these would 
be least mindful and production as factors of 

wealth or im|HW(fJ^ut look only to the savings to be hoarded, as 
an end, 4 nite. He has now ceased to be looked down upon as 
DO ngts vermin; his foolish miseries have become at best the 
subject of pleasantry, thanks to the providence of society in re¬ 
pressing crime. The second man—^the mendicant beggar,—who 
was once honored as the opponte of the miser, while he is equally 
regardless of production and consumption would with a clear con¬ 
science cut down both, as also the surplus wealth*or capital, to 
a minimum. He is now likened to the miser in .making for 
himself those miseries which are peculiar to his mendicant con¬ 
dition. His conduct arises often from a disposition to sloth and 
erroneous notions about industrial independence. Hence even the 
better traits of mendicancy now fail to be appreciated. The third 
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maa referred to above is Ihe sore problem of the day,—the ever* 
grasping Industrialist who is reckless about qompetition, unmind¬ 
ful of over-production, and perhaps also perniciously determined 
to stretch his consumption to what may be called economic limits: 
pernicious, because but for those natural limits be would never 
hesitate to indehnitely push forward any vicious self-indulgence. 
All these pictures of the avaricious man are now no less within 
reach of the good sense of laymen than accessible from the teach¬ 
ings of science. And as it is easy to observe that Avarice and 
Industrialism are linked* together by that most appreciated of 
social concerns,—^Wealth,—^so also wealth must present important 
bearings to all our egoistic and altruistic impulses. In its anti¬ 
social aspect wealth offers attractions to the glutton and the de¬ 
bauchee, the marauder and the avaricious miser. But in its 
social aspects wealth is instrumental to all impulses ascending in 
^truism above the Industrial instinct; viz., pride, vanity, afifec- 
tion, veneration and kindness. Domination now rests less upon 
war than its sinews, and fame is impossible without some help 
from the circulating medium. It is also money which must bring 
a large proportion of what affection and kindness seek to bestow ; 
and reverence the last shelter of the moral sentiment has often to 
vent itself in costly though unproducu.. '^morials. Even if it 
devotes itself to remembrance of a more active*^ 'i^rateful kind, 
gratitude has to seek an opening in efficient and proUuv.'^ive acti¬ 
vity, in other words, valuable kindness. In short, as all crimu..Iity 
may be fastened upon the military instinct, so all sociality 
may externally at least, be made to hinge upon Industry and 
Wealth. Morality has after all only got to spiritualise industry 
so as to render its social aptitude recognised; but before it can do 
so the foulness of all violence must be purified by the help of tho 
inner man; and men must learn to appreciate all useful industry 
for what happiness it brings about, even apart from the motives 
of the industrialist. 
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The subject of the chapter might occur in an infinite varie« 
ty of forms; but here we Shall consider only a 
few o^lts peculiar bearings under the following 
beads : Avarice, Competition, Independence, and 
lastly, the two different modes of securing independence, Men- 
dijancy and Co-operation. It will be necessary to slightly vary 
the order of sequence. The logic of the above division however 
is obvious. 

The characteristic feature of the man of Avarice has already 

^ been mentioned that he looks to wealth— i. e, 

Avaricb. 

the surplus of production over consumption as 
the exclusive object of his greed; and he looks for it apart from 
the human purposes to which the material subserves. The raaa 
here is wanting in intelligence, he fails to understand, that for 
man, human purposes are and ought to be the paramount consi¬ 
deration. Hoarded wealth which is not meant to be utilized 


is literally like the lump of gold, buried and stolen according to 
the fable. But before people are condemned for failing to appre¬ 
ciate duly that most instructive story, they ought to be informed 
why the banker has to hold iu hand a requisite quantity of bullioa 
commensurate with the his p iper-money. As civiliza¬ 

tion multiplies^^ji^mvities of man, we are driven to aim at 
many obje^fSSfluoa are no more than instruments after all. In- 
dee J^jp test of utility, which as applied to material wealth con- 
vertsThe miser into a fool, may prove the student to be wrongly 
appreciative of intellectual wealth, should it happen to be divested 
of all social and moral purposes whatsoever. 

Before we can examine the knotty question of Competitioa 


Independence. 


in its defensive character, it will be necessary 
to understand the conditions of nJateriaJ In¬ 


dependence. Competition is instrii mental to material independ¬ 
ence, but it also gooa beyond in aggressive industry. Independ¬ 
ence is after all the neutral condition to which even the avaricious 


miser must attain in order to move either up to the higher 
morality of charitableness, or d»wn into refined forms of unhumas^ 
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if not beastly life. It starts with that minimum of capital 
or wealth, which is so indispensable to save one’s self from 
starvation. And social morality reqiiir''“ that that minimum 
must be sought for as an imperative duty. Opinions may be 
said to differ as to whether the minimum in question is to be 
secured by reducing consumption, or by only extending it simul¬ 
taneously with production. So long as the individual was allowed 
to overlook his relations with society, what is called bare suflS- 
ciency might be regarded as independence and secured with a 
minimum of consumption. In other words he might live like 
an anchorite without detriment to society. But if the claims of 
society arc to prevail, even the anchorite must devote his energies 
to the service of the community; that is, though he did not produce 
material wealth, he must not hoard up his spiritual treasure like 
the miser. Society as a whole has established a higher claim 
than he, to the individual’s tribute of industry and industrial pro¬ 
ducts. If he wants to please himself, he must not look to private 
charity. If he has a useful moral lesson to inculcate, he must 
incur all the responsibilities of the teacher. The social aspect of 
industry renders it impossible for any man to keep satisfied 
with what w^ould suffice only for the day. Leaving aside 
all claims for one’s belongings auu question of future 

provision, iu order to restrict his production ...■ ®»ch a narrow 
margin, either his leisure or his labor, must ia frittered 
away in the most deplorable manner, and his mental aitilimo get 
degraded to that of the noxious class among mendicants. More¬ 
over so great is the moral value of industry that even where 
material wealth is not in request, occupation has the spiritual 
value of preventing man’s degradation into wickedness. Idleness 
has been long known to be the mother of all evils. 

Again, as production may not be wantonly cut down in order 

to shirk the responsibilities of wealth, so it would 

Consumpi-ion , , .mi • 

be more dangerous still to increase consumption 
where one is by nature or habit very reckless about the knack or 
craft of saving. The increase of consumption may occur merely as 
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waste of money or as more noxious self-indulgence. In both cases thw 
maxim ** waste not, want not*^ applies with full force. The provision 
for the rainy day is in^ijipensable to independence. But when con¬ 
sumption is raised for purposes of self-indulgence, the conduct tells 
upon the man in several ways. First of all there is the immorality of 
self-indulgence in whatever shape it occurs. Then, habit serves to- 
keep up the drain and in spite of any reduction in the production. 
But the worst evils are reserved for the cumulative effects of the 
conduct. The scale of consumption gets raised in a whole class of 
men, the self-indulgence of the originator being forgotten and lost 
by prevalence of custom. But, all men of the class may not be equal¬ 
ly efficient producers, and what one man is able to spend as an ex¬ 
tra indulgence will reduce the saving of some other into nothing, 
and the latter would have either to live at starvation-point or sink 
below his peer in the scale of living. The latter course would be 
most expedient, but human imprudence tends to spread the in¬ 
creased scale of living rather than to adapt the different orders of 
efficiency to different scales of comfort. And thus civilization is 


charged with multiplying pauperism by reason of its raising the 
standard of living. The fact must be attributed to defective moral 


sense in respect of consumn+v^q^ 

It is of impo^^0^3fe‘'''tb consider on the other hand that the 

«n^^rp]us of production over consumption ought to 
Communisuyk , , , j ^ i ^ i 

be left entirely under the control of the producer, 

becadi^the acts involved are exclusively the individuals own. 


Society errs in seeking in any way to trench either upon his agoncy 
or his savings. To do so would be the sort of aggressiveness which 
constitutes the immorality and degradation of the slothful and 
the mendicant. I say errs, for the sins of society cannot bo 
fixed for punishment, except upon any of its individual compo¬ 
nents ; the error however tells; and tells down to the thousandth 


generation. Property is the indefeasible adjunct of man’s con¬ 
trol over his production, his industry, and his life’s consumption* 
No amount of social police can displace this sovereign control, 
Bepressiou cannot guide the»bappiuesd of the repressed; anp 
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compulsory industry is ever doomed to fail in efficiency. All com* 
mimistic measures which aim at effecting a control on the Indus* 
trial instinct must therefore end only in '''istilities between the 
slothful {see hacJe p. 31.) and the industrious; between the 
less efficient and the more efficient. The error of communism 
lies not in overlooking this conflict but in supposing that volun¬ 
tary idleness can be distinguished from necessary inefficiency and 
then put under some sort of police or control. The requisite 
criminal procedure is simply impossible. Property or owner¬ 
ship is after all the most convenient and wise form of limitation 
which collective man or Society has been able to devise for 
regulating the freedom, or individual conduct, of man in the matter 
of production and consumption. Communists forget that Society 
fls it exists acts in concert no less than they themselves propose 
to do, and that the rules of communistic society wherever workable 
would in the natural course of events get divided into moral 
and criminal law. 


Property thus hears to wealth the same relation that freedom 
bears to happiness and volitional activity. And 
Tropcity. restrictions to rights of property signifj so much 

deduction from matciial independence and moral responsibility of 
the individual. Where the individual not full ownership or 
control over the wealth he comes to possess, nis * '"’^not have to 
answer to himself for the fruits of his industry ; and what is thus 
practically exacted by society from him, also comes to be balanced 
and weigh^ld by every variety of self-indulgence in him. 

As a special application of the foregoing principles, it is 
incumbent upon the Indian people to review their 
munhm of the notions of private property and collective owncr- 
Hindua. • joint families. The complicated legal bear¬ 

ings of the question e.xclude it from the present study. Neverthe¬ 
less the moral requirements of Independence in respect of property 
are most imperative. And the fact remains that joint-family- 
ownership of property is sadly hampered either by* irresponsible 
opposltiQU .of some, or by over-bparing conduct of other of its 
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membera. I think very serious preparation is neccssai^ to enable 
any man to fitly discharge his duties as part-owner of property in 
such an organization as the Hindu joint-family. 

Before passing oi!^o other questions) every thoughtful man 
ought to appreciate the collective efiEbrts of Eng* 
land first, and cf the rest of Europe in its suite 
towards the abolition of slavery; and the memory of Wilber* 
force ought to excite the most lively gratitude in the human 
breast India has been fortunate in having been generally spared 
from effects of the more aggravated forms of domestic slavery. 
But there is still much to be done in the shape of removing 
unnecessary restrictions upon the Individuara activity and conse¬ 
quently upon his moral responsibility. And our true gratitude 
in this regard would be best evinced by addressing ourselves to 
that important work. Let us also do our best in the matter of 
industry, industrial independence, and co-operation and the 
blessings we have obtained under foreign rule would grow of 
themselves, or be easily promoted by suitable defensive measures. 

We have already seen that material independence requires 

attentive care against self-seeking increase of 
Competition. . . 

consumption or idle waste of wealth. It should 

be next considerednd?-^:-i?» production may be indcRnitely 

extended witl^tJS^detriment to morality. This increase can 

be effected-^^ly by means of industrial competition. The obvious 

to the question is that to indulge in purely selRah grati- 


an 


fication of the industrial instinct can never be perfectly safe for 
society. But there is considerable difficulty in acting up to this 
principle of morality. The question arises from complications re¬ 
garding the distribution of wealth. Property being indispensable to 
the healthful operation of the industrial instinct, facilities for its 
exchange are its necessary incidents. And altruism as an element 
of exchange is almost a contradiction in terms. Property is exclu¬ 
sive ownership ; and whatever would be sacrificed from altruistic 
motives in the course of exchange of property would obviously 
take away something from its competitive value. The radical 
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difference between gift and exchange cannot be obliterated 
by any sort of compromise. Moreover, the competition-price 
determines the claims of the successful conipetitor as being of 
the most eflScient workman ; and the mafket-rule allows these 
claims in effect. To prefer the offer of another selling at higher 
price means not only a charity to that other in regard to 
the excess but a wanton disregard to the claims of the man 
who made his offer at the lowest price. Competition there¬ 
fore is theoretically inseparable from property, its exchange and 
its free distribution. It is largely governed indeed by custom. 
Nevertheless custom at best tempers, but can never entirely .dis¬ 
place competition. And that being the case, it would be hard to 
say on moral grounds that production should not be extended 
upon similar competitive basis. Property and wealth must be 
allowed to grow for the moral requirements of society and the 
industrial instinct both. Exchange as an incident of property is 
also bound to be free. Free exchange brings in free competition. 
And after that, it becomes almost impossible to urge that society 
must not suffer from excessive competition. 

The question might be set aside as a casuistical, if not actually 
a vexed one, but for its practical bearings upon 

’ ’ ' Wing appUauoes. and 
its theoretical bearings upon tUv ^''o^mas about na¬ 
tural selection. Theoretically all struggles between mats and man 
are egoistic and exception has accordingly been taken to the u..^ma 
of survival of the fittest as an incentive to aggressive improve¬ 
ment (see back p. 63). But the practical question of competition 
in exchanges of all kinds becomes very serious in respect of the 
labor-saving appliances. These modern appliances, associated as 
they are with'other elements of social welfare, are after all only con¬ 
trivances to push on competition, regardless of its latent anti-social 
tendencies. Their real significance is that the skilled labor of a 
machinist or inventor and the unskilled labor of an ordinary work¬ 
man are both exchanged to capitalitists at competition prices. Sup¬ 
pose the skill of the maebine-makei; is equivalent to the unskilled 
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labor of a hundred ordinary workmen; but competition bringa 
down the price of the machine to what would be equivalent to 
the wages of only hf^of them. The capitalist after becoming 
owner of the invention is enabled to discharge one hundred of 
his workmen. The result is that the skilled labor of the machinist is 
deprived of half its equivalent in price ; and the capitalist appro¬ 
priates that amount on account of the fifty disemployed workmen. 
This is only one of the many forms in which competition drives out 
in the direction of starvation all sorts of inefficiency in the indivi- 
duaFs power of producing wealth. So long as this inefficiency is 
measured by natural powers or even by habitual activity of man no 
serious question is raised as to the relative merits of different forms 
of human efficiency. But when man’s industrial function becomes 
a part as it were, of bis property or capital, he has to stand aghast 
before this Frankenstein of his own creation. The reproductive 
power of capital is indefinitely multiplied by unlimited competition. 
Custom, caste or guild, communism, co-operation in its politico- 
economic sense, and trade-unionism have been resorted to in order 
to put competition under some method of check. But all contri¬ 
vances have failed. And Europe has to confront the awful problems 
of pauperism, disemployed labor, over-production, and a competition 
even about the stanjJ^a oi* leisure and comfort between for in¬ 
stance, the England and those of Germany or fromChina. 

I cannot ipTetend to know a solution of this difficulty when no one 
koo#^it.* But it would be easy to understand from the analysis 
offered, the general bearings of moral conduct. Material indepen¬ 
dence is essential to morality. Nothing dries up the spriogs of 
moral sentiment so much as hunger and penury. Labor and its pro¬ 
ducts must be exchanged. All that can be said is that competi¬ 
tion is only a means to attaining independence; it ifiust not bo 
perverted into tyrannical purposes. Avarice has given place to 

* While these pages are passing through the press, I observe in the Times (Nov, 
80. 1888) a leader giving an account of the system of State Insurance recently in- 
troduced in Germany for the abolition of extreme poverty and provision against 
sickness, accidents, and old age, “ a social experiment on a vast scale which if it 
succeeds will form the most enduring title of the late Emperor WiUitUa and rrince 
fHiiSAVQk to the gratitude of their coui||tryiacu.’‘ 
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competition, for the sake of independence. But for nothing more. 
Defensive competition is permissible provided it does not imper¬ 
ceptibly grow into aggressive competitioif But how the effici¬ 
ency of labour and skill should be freely pushed on, and yet 
made to stop at where it might trench upon the food-supply 
of any man lies beyond my power to answer. 

The question of competition between capital and labor and 
„ , between unskilled and skilled labor would na- 

Free-trade. i • i 

turally carry us to that of industrial competi¬ 
tion between nations i. e. to the morality of commerce and free 
trade. The question however belongs to the subjects of inter¬ 
national morality; and we find ourselves stopped by the limits 
we have prescribed for ourselves. Failing to establish morality 
solely upon the harmony between man’s egoistic and altruistic 
impulses, we have to check the conclusions thus derived with 
the consensus of public opinion and the nation’s policy as 
expressed in law or by legislation. When however a whole 
nation desires to pursue a selfish end by free-trade or by protec¬ 
tion, it would not be easy to submit the appeal of morality to 
the conscience of any larger group. We might do so with the 
help of religion and religious autbocit^ ^ut with society as our 
only resource we do not see our way outi'the circle of the 
nation. The importance of the subject howevei* ^ n never be 
exaggerated. And we should never overlook the fact th^ free 
international competition in industry, has for its condition-prece¬ 
dent, a secure establishment of international peace or,—the aboli¬ 
tion of war. 

Whatever may be the immoralities of competition in its 
more intense forms, there can be no question 
that in its moderate aspects wealth is most con¬ 
ducive to man's efficiency and progress. Up to 
a ccrtmn extent it is indispensable to independence and it is 
for that important incident that property-feeling, for all its 
self-seeking character has a moral virtue; and it is very often 
the case that the pleasures of ownership and a moderate addition 


Wealth 

Morality. 
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to one's comforts opens the mind to the requirements of sym* 
pathy. He that does not own any property or command the 
comforts which properi|h affords, is unfitted to appreciate the 
correspondinsf wants in others. The Hindoo account, legend, 
or parable of King Jaoaka and ^Sukadeva depicts a fact of the 
commonest experience ; and yet somehow or other there is a wide 
feeling prevalent about the superior purity of the mendicant’s tem¬ 
per of mind. For all the short-comings of the wealthier classes, a 
democracy composed of masses of the poorest population would 
work much greater harm than they. A nation of paupers is never 
likely to possess much of the milk of human kindness; nay, nor 
even a sense of the dignity of labor, of the conditions of leisured 
affluence, and of the duties and true responsibilities of the 
wealthy. Ownership of property is the most peaceful form in which 
individuality can be exercised; the freedom which it presupposes 
means only a removal of checks which may be aggressive after 
all; and to advance that freedom must, up to a certain extent 
signify only a sort of preservation which is to the social life of 
the individual, what nutrition is to his animal life. 


Gratuitousness 
of labor. 


We have seen the complications which arise from competition 
owing to tha conditions of distribution of wealth. 
But^^?r^ppreciation of wealth is in one sense, 
fsr«*?jBTy a recent fact arising from the industrial 
growti^^f society. Wealth would have very limited powers 
but for the circulating medium. It should not be forgotten 
however that barter or exchange is only a human contrivance 
by which the different wants of different men are between 
them conveniently supplied by each other. There can be no 

1 .* 1 ^completed his studies asked 

his father Vyas if he had still anything left to learn. Vyas advised him to go to kiS 
Janaka. Sukadeva felt humihated to find that he should be desired to seek instrue- 
tiou from a ki^ and a layman. He went however, with due deference to his father’s 
wish. When he came to Janaka they began to converse on questions of hieh imnort. 
Meantime the report game to Janaka that his city was on fire ; and as often astlm 
mwsage was repeated Janaka gave out orders to look to its suppression without for. 
sakmg his discourse on transcendental topics. At last when the report came that the 
neat room of his own house was on fire, up jumped Sukadeva to look to a bit of his 
rags. And on Janaka’s pointing out, Sukadeva perceived for the first time how ha 
iui4 failed to acquire true dispassiou as c<ynpared to the king, ■ 
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abso}ato equiyalence between the commodities which are ex¬ 
changed for equal sumsef money. Because one pound of tea and 
twenty of rice happened to sell for the samor'^ rice, it would not follow 
that they were equal to one another in the same sense that one 
rupee is equal to another. The equalities of numbers, lines and 
figures are confined to their abstract characters only. Compound 
quantities are availed of to attain a similar equality in various other 
ways ; but the relation of such equality to human convention is 
never to be forgotten. The most weighty moral truth which is con¬ 
nected with these facts is that the money-value of industry is alto¬ 
gether a matter of human contrivance or arrangement. A labor may 
be of immense value to man though it could not be exchanged for a 
price. Indeed many philosophers maintain that all human service- 
including exchangeable labor—is purely gratuitous. The money 
paid as price and the commodity given up as in exchange for it, sig¬ 
nify only two separate acts of gratuitous service in every human 
transaction. If this view come to be widely accepted the whole 
aspect of society or man's material economy might be changed. 
But even apart from such wide changes every body knows that the 
services of affection are beyond the sphere of money-valuation. 
And the value of wisdom, the useful labor of leisured classes, 
no less than of the exemplary dispassibLtef the recluse or the 
mendicant also comes under the same category ffhus it comes 
that the independence which in one line of thinking has to be 
traced to industrial co-operation and competition or even to 
avarice, will in another line, present features allied with the soli¬ 
tary yearnings of the mendicant, and in a third line, with bare 
increase of the material resources of the world and the totality of 
man’s earthly[enjoyments, quite apart from egoistic or altruistic 
intentions. 

Mendicancy in the estimation of our ancestor8'‘wa8 indispen¬ 
sable to self-abnegation, and tbe aims of moral 
advancement. The opinion was just in its own 
days; and as such mendicancy will alwaj's 
possess a-value of its own. When a man fails to ideutifj^ 
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with what we consider are advanced bearings of social 
Hfe, he should bj no means be censured for his adhesion to tha 
old ideal of moral lif^ For that ideal was not only very real 
in the circumstances of social life in the past, but the logical 
value which the ideal then possessed continues still. Unsel- 
fishness is indispensable to altruism; and a man may be very 
wise to aim at no higher morality than unselfishness. Now 
to be unselfish where one cannot spare any thing valuable for the 
good of others, requires that he should cut down his consumption 
and standard of comfort to the measupe of his production however 
small that may be. The result may not necessarily lead to a 
saving and thence to charity or alms-giving. But the saving if 
any is never hoarded. And the spirit of retrenchment is what 
I regard as another characteristic of the true mendicant; and 
it possesses a moral value which must ever be appreciated. 
It is a matter of regret that we EngUsh-reading Indians are 
so little alive to the parallel presented by the Vislinuvite or 
Vedantist mendicants of India and the followers of St. Francis 
of Assisir 


The modern protest against mendicancy has also its moral 
' tak 8 > ^*^d I believe a higher one. For the 

m§*»^ant’s intellect is sadly obtuse wliere he 
fails to see could never have lived his independent and 

dispassionate hermit-life unless there was a society in the back 
ground to supply his earthly necessities. The Hindu mendicant 
is even known to praise the householder’s life. To be consistent 


he must. But he fails to see at all that the independence of his 
self-sought poverty is only apparent. And he is really wanting 
in just -gratitude to society, to say nothing of the vanity under 
which he labors, the interest he feels in his little belongings, and 
the slothfulness which often actuates him. And nothing serves 
to bring out the fact into light so well as the false imitators 
of mendicancy who betake to it as a very suitable calling. 
Whether the mendicant is aware or not of the requirement, that 
bia real service to society consists in being able to present a 
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glowing^ example of unselfishness, he is bound to see and answer 
for the host of wicked imitators who are evoked by his abnormal 
relations with society. That service woi^fd be invaluable; but 
the morality of benevolence is higher ; and the utility, if not the 
gratuitousness, of labor being unquestionable, its dignity has to be 
appreciated over the independence of mendicancy. 

It does not seem to be difficult to meet the mendicant 
even on his own grounds. He overlooks the simple fact that his 
independence if honestly imitated would not only divest society 
of industrial civilization and its wants, but would eventually 
convert mankind into a race of lotus-eaters bereft even of the 
charitable sentiment. Indeed, I am inclined to attribute our 
improvidence, and the defective punctuality and co-operation for 
which we Hindus have now become notorious, to the questionable 
ideals set up regarding mendicancy in life and dispassion in the 
heart and mind. However, as regards the mendicant’s really valu¬ 
able characteristic—dispassion—we ought now to see that Hindu¬ 
ism itself has sought to popularise the Vedantist requirements about 
abstract meditation by prescribing for the noviciate some sort of 
ostensible external occupation which has to be mechanically kept 
Tip till the dispassionate attitude of the mind and heart grows alto¬ 
gether habitual. But it is obvious that tfiiVjv^pation would lose 
nothing if it be selected for him with some attentlt.nto utility by 
another, say his Guru or Guide. It is certainly possible to con- 
trive that a labor though dispassionately followed would 'yield 
wealth and be of service to others; so that while even the difficulty 
of abstract meditation was reduced, its valuable results might 
always serve to unite charity with mechanical occupation, and if 
successful, with dispassion too. 

The industrial avocation even without the help of special 
training rises to the grandeur of utility. Its 
conditions—exchange and competition—-neces¬ 
sarily develop human inventiveness in order 
to serve others with a view to make money. And though the 
money-making spirit may be degraded by avarice, the service 
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to society which was incidental to the industry, remains and 
for all time; so much so, that the laws of usury, suggested 
by the most charitable of motives, have had to be abolished for 
the very same ends. The worst miser in Europe is now'made in¬ 
strumental to highest services to mankind, by the simple contri¬ 
vance of substituting for hoards of specie, some other instru¬ 
ments of credit. And it becomes necessary for Mahomedan thinkers 
to consider whether the religious injunction against usury is 
not frustrated and abused by their wealthy men being taught to 
overlook the distinction which has grown up between hoarded 
wealth and reproductive capital. After all the relation between 
borrower and lender is at bottom, one of real co-operation. The 
usurer is hard only in his own heart; and the hardness of it may 
work as much in hoarding as in lending at interest. Society is 
compelled to co-operate from the bare requirements of collective 
activity ; and any thing that stands in the way of co-operation 
must therefore be hurtful to morality. 

The question is how co-operation should be cultivated as a 
moral virtue. And the answer ought to be easily 
found from the principles of morality which have 
been previously laid down. Thought and feeling 
must both be directasHo cultivate in practice the habit of co¬ 
operation. even when it does not rise to full appreciation 

of other men’s wants and happiness, must at least seek to retain 
otb^ people^s co-operation by full discharge of one’s own portion 
of the common work. In other words, where just apprehension 
exists that co-operation will not be forthcoming from others, 
even there the requirements of co-operation become a matter of 
duty for the individual alone, as imposed by prior conditions. 
Habit indeed helps so to rear up and strengthen the feeling 
of co-operation, that in Western countries even the criminal 
concert of swindlers, beggars and other dregs of society 
betakes to documentary records of what has to be done and how 
the work should be distributed between the co-adjutors. Those 
who would co-operate arebou^d to know not only their own portion 
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of the work bat how the remainder of it is expected to be e£fec» 
tuated. A measure of providence is indispensable to co-opeiation 
as indeed for all heart-felt synipathy. ^e religious basis of 
morality is so i^r unsuited to the requkements of society, that 
while duties are assigned to each in religion; the share pres¬ 
cribed for the rest is left to be exacted only by superna¬ 
tural agency. Humau co^-operation, however requires a systema¬ 
tic, i. e. fully thought out, division of labor or duties aud similar 
arrangements for supervbion. And as the systena is matured by 
the test of time and experience, it also gets settled into* customr 
Thus morality requires that we should always see behind a cus¬ 
tom into its original method, concert, compact, contract or law; and 
that we should cherish the facilities derived from past custom 
without being blind to> the requirements of the present and the 
future. This is the very essence of social morality. Co-operation 
is requisite iu all matters. But it is best to be studied in mutual 
arrangements which are of the nature of contracts. And thence 
we can see how the present is bound with the past or is to bind 
the future to itself in any sort of co-operation. 

A contractual arrangetnent is the foaudatiou of co-opcration 

^ and the more detailed and exhaustive that 

Contracts. 

arrangement is, the bettd^«,.,would its purposes 
be subserved by its human agents. The firs^1i’&e^f«si^te is one of 
forethought and fertility of resources in making the arrangements 
for any sort of co-operation. The short-comings of incapacity in^ihis 
respect may be—nay they always are—supplied by experience. 
But indolent or perverse negligence is a master of dangerous 
immorality. For without the lessons of industrial co-operation 
even the dictates of beuevoleut duty would be more or less uusubs- 
tantial. 

One grave error which I have very often met with in our 
society is that men’s duties are either left to be 
understood by themselves or prescribed with so 
much detail that little no room is available or availed of, for 
the exercise of personality. The, fault is one of method and 
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CuBtom. 


perceptible on'all sides; the direction is wrong either for income 
pleteness or for over-doing its function; and subordination is 
relaxed ^ too much^ttention to the letter of a rule and too 
little of it to the purpose of the rule, the rule-maker and to one’s 
own human character as an agent. The error may be traced 
to the moral ideal taken from the mendicant's life or various other 
causes, but it is so wide-spread and so deeply felt that inatten* 
tion to it in one's own conduct must be set down as a mark 
of defect in moral education. 

But if inattention to method or the regulative conditions of 
co-operation is immoral, attention to the point 
may be abused by undue neglect of permanence. 
If a concerted arrangement comes to be changed as often 'as any 
of the members to the arrangement change, the labor of assimi¬ 
lating the changed conditions may over-balance the advantages 
of every new and improved arrangement. And the changeful 
conduct may become so habitual as to deprive posterity of all 
benefit from the wisdom of time-honored old customs, and in one 
word, traditions. Regard therefore must be had to the rearing up 
of customary rules which form such invaluable help to mediocre 
intelligence and activity. And it null be perceived that such 
regard is not only conducive to healthy co-operation but charac¬ 
teristic of reverence for the past and kindness to posterity. When 
the reasons, either historical or logical, of any custom are known 
or fven postulated, it cannot long be an idol of fools, much less 
a plague to wise men. 

If now we turn to the limits of regulation and methods 

Extortion Im- contract-making, we shall be presented with 
providence and Certain weli-knowD difiQculties. In any con- 
Perpetuities. parties to it are expected to fully 

understand the responsibilities they thereby incur. But where one 
party fails in this rospeet and the other seeks to benefit by the 
failure, the relations are altered, in the direction of extortion 
or deception. And whether the fact should indicate criminality 
en one side or abnormal imj^ovidence on the other, will depend 
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oa matters beyond our present scope. But moral conduct in 
society obviously calls for due attention to how contractual or 
law-made co-operation is secured in life. TJjjie principle of mora- 
lity—altruism—is safe and sound. But rules to determine its 
working may be abased into extortion, improvidence, love of 
change and predilection for everlasting uniformity. The last- 
named evil may also be noticed in one of its aggravated forms-— 
Perpetuities. But the ramifications are innumerable. 

Co-operation is concerned with men’s labor and the work they 
have taken on hand. The purposes of both 
require attention to adjustment and permanence 
of their contractual relations. But' time is an 
essential element in all contracts. And punctilious discharge of 
one’s own portion of the contract is the moral basis of that 
essential element. Indian people however have not only 
become steeped in customary rules to the neglect of contractual 
arrangements, but they are still almost impervious to the 
industrial value of time, punctuality, and punctiliousness. 
What can be more humiliating to the country as a whole than 
the fact that all payments are as a rule put off to the last 
moment, and that the work done by our countrymen always stands 
iu need of a supervision and revision by superiors and that 
in a degree which seriously detracts from the otherwise superior 
value of Indian labor ! 

While dwelling upon the subject of co-operation and difea- 
, . ^ , , nization I cannot pass over one prime requi- 

Joint capital and _ * ir i 

joint undertak* site of oiir days: the ends and arrangements 
of joint industrial undertakings. Nothing is 
so patent as the fact that we cannot raise joint capital. 
But nothing is so discreditable to us too, as the purposeless 
regret which is expressed in that connection. In the first place 
the advantages of joint-undertaking are unduly magnified with 
reference to those enormous associations which are possible only 
under the principle of what are called the limited-liability-com- 
panles. And in the next place seems that our countrymea 
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do not or would not attend to the requirements of partnership- 
business with unlimited liabilities. Partnership is never pre¬ 
ferable to single owJtrship. European commerce has passed 
through the noviciate of single proprietors. The responsibilities 
of an Antonio could not be learnt without the practice of single¬ 
headed control over his numerous argosies. Partnerships are 
indeed much wanted. But the defect lies, I believe, in the 
matter of contract-making. Where a partnership is desirable with 
us, a disinclination to entrust personal direction to chosen 
men with confidence and wise loyalty, proves our sad incapacity 
for co-operation. The rules about duty and control so essential 
to co-operation must become matter of educated habit before 
a nation can venture upon enterprises adapted to a system 
of limited-liabilities with its immense and responsible direction. 
Rules must be felt for by both superior and subordinate, and 
never left to conjecture on each side. 


As a point of important detail 1 think I may point out 
that the shortcomings alluded to in respect of 
partnerships, are due to defects in the Indian 
system of accounts and in regard to punctuality 
and punctiliousness in business. 

Nothing so clearly proves the steady advance of human 
, ^ ^ character as the fact that industrial co-operation 

martia3*^«>-0^- becomes gradually the parent of usefulness and 
morality. The earliest forms of co-operation may 
indeed be traced back to military activity of primitive barbarism,’ 
And after all, the glories of war signify only the intense fellow¬ 
ship incidental to martial life and the services of the hero to 
bis own colleagues and subordinates. War also served to’rear up a 
disciplined army in the past, as now it envelopes itself around 
its sinews as they are called. But the taints of war are wiped out 
when the discipline derived from it and the wealth produced with 
the help of that discipline, are both concentrated in the co-opera- 
tiou of peaceful industry. Society is the widest and best of all 
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co*operativ3 organisations; and morality requires that the divi« 
sion of labor characteristic of social life should grow into an 
intenser form of co-operation in every‘'office, manufactury or 
other form of organized labor. Our foremost duty under 'the 
foreign rule of Great Britain is to learn co-operation. It is 
indispensable as much for growth of material wealth in general, 
as for a conhdencc in one’s own independent efforts towards 
common weal in the country. The independence of mendicancy 
is the very reverse of what comes of staunch co-operation. Let 
us master that art of all arts, and every other blessing will follow 
each in its own good time. 


CHAP. VIII. 

PRIDE, OR DESIRE OF DOMINATION. |(«.) 

The desires of Domination and Approbation form a binary 
group, the terms furnishing us also with an 
analysis of what has been called Ambition. 
Ambition, as will be seen in the Tabular Analysis (p. 11), stands 
between self-seeking Improvement in its industrial or construc¬ 
tive form, and that description of sympathy, comprising Attach¬ 
ment and Veneration, which has been grouped together aiid tt*rmed 
"special” for its limited operation between iudividuals. Human 
solidarity is effected in several ways. In its most spontaneous 
and most durable form, it is the result of what veneration and 
kindness are found to prevail in domestic society; but ordinarily 
speaking it is Ambition which is the wide road to power and 
fame, and thence to extecsive human concert. 

Power is the object of domination and pride ; and by power 
^ . is to be understood that which exacts obedience 

j/OmiQ&trlODs ^ ^ ^ 

from others. Hence Domination ultimately re^ 
ftolves itself into the power of inflicting pain i, e,, pain of a physic- 
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cal kind. The opposite kind of pain to which wo are subject 
arises only from censure or compunction; of these, one is insepar* 
able from a strong seBso of duty, while the other is allied tor 
opinion, and would thus come under desire of Approbatk)o>. 
Between physical pain and the praise or odium of others, man 
incurs another sort of suffering, namely, loss of property, and 
domination oftan works also by inflicting pecuniary penalty. 
But wealth being the equivalent of labor, any pecuniary loss 
which is imposed power may be put in the same category 
with infliction of physical pain. Power in short, manifests itself 
as physical or brute force, as power of wealth, and also as force 
Of assertion of opinion. Collective opinion may indeed, denote an 
ultimate appeal to strength of numbers and armed physical 
force. But individual opinion even in its most peaceful form 
argues a strength of volition, as well in the mental act of forming 
an opinion,^ as in the external act of giving utterance to any such. 
The power of wealth obviously means only strength of numbers. 
Hence Domination when it does not rely on collective opinion 
has only physical might of the dominant person for its resource. 
Power is thua an adjunct to the successful gratification of the 
military instinct, but is so far disconnected from it, that the 
rule of the sword, has not in general to make use of the sword, 
but often holds up in its stead only the fear of violence and 
physical punishment. Hence too, power succeeds in effecting a 
low Ascription of solidarity. On the other hand, the desire of 
domination when obstructed, and it is one of those desires which 
naturally tend to discord and mutual struggle between man and 
man, is productive of serious social disturbance. The man in 
power seeks to domineer only over subordinates; he evQO submits- 
to those who are decidedly above him, but he cannot bear a rival 
or an equal by his side. And owing to this characteristic, Pride* 
ranks not only as a very self-seeking instinct but manifests itself 
under different circumstances, in all those absorbing passions- 
known as envy, malice, jealousy, rivalry, chagrin, the spirit of 
contradiction and so forth. • 
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Leaving aside its bearings with the military instinct, ambU 

^ , tion is allied to property or the industrial in- 

Tameandpower . i* xi u 

compared to pro- stinct in a peculiar way.<. For it would appear 

that men attach to power and fame an impor¬ 
tance which is akin only to the attractions of property. All 
three are regarded as possessions; and are also held in some 
reprobation. Wealth, fame, and power are apt to evoke cravings 
which are bad from our point of view because they are egoistic. 
But a disenchantment about them arises when they are viewed 
in the abstract and regarded merely as certain vague possessions; 
and when from the possessor’s point of view those possessions, 
and more especially fame and power, are dissociated from their 
human purposes. We cannot fully endorse this view of those 
ivho look on these concerns as abstract entities ; for power and 
fame really subserve very important human purposes and in the 
most effective manner too. All our mental functions are valu¬ 
able ; for they all possess a certain utility, and their actual 
Bervices to other men depend upon our own morality and good 
sense. And fame and power are certainly better incentives to 
Bocial union than avarice or violence. But the objects of Ambi¬ 
tion are really somewhat vague. On close examination they 
would all either pass down into some of the grosser self-indulgences 
counting from avarice downwards; or rise up to the greatness 
of purely altruistic aims characterised by public good and in¬ 
ternal kindness. Property itself is known to be a ccnsidllrably 
vague idea. But it is at least associated with tangible objects. 
The miser might point to something very unraistakeable in the 
lump of gold which when buried under ground would remain 
undUtinguisbable from a clod of earth. But the pleasures of 
ambition arc chiefly those of pursuit, and lose their vividness 
ns soon as the man attains to what power or fame he may have 
sought nis possessions are traceable only in the minds of those 
who render him praise or obedience. The obedience in question 
is often reluctantly yielded, and the praise too is doomed to be 
of a fiifvil kind when it is accorded to mere aspirants for fame ot 
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power, la the one case, the volition of the subordioate is re¬ 
pressed, and in the other that of the admirer is wanting in 
constancy. The only^way in which these defects, which are in¬ 
separable from Pride and Vanity, may be removed is to secure 
the obedience by kindness, and to establish the praise by merit. 
Domination though originally founded on violence and fear can 
never last except through merit, and the whole question of its 
morality turns upon the modification of that sense of property 
which is vaguely associated with the possession of fame or 
power into definite and enduring views about merit, morality, 
and virtue. Obedience to dominant merit is true Veneration. 

Power arises from success in striking fear into the hearts of 
men and it is lifted into moral supremacy and 
control only by exciting love in place of fear. 
This principle is one of the simplest kind for the 
purpose of moral culture. But it is impossible for any one who 
stands in the position of a superior, to judge whether his subordi¬ 
nate is being impelled by the one or the other. I prefer therefore 
to examine the desire of Power with reference to the various social 
relations to which it gives rise between superiors and inferiors. 

We have already seen that in the rule of the sword or rod 
which power upholds, the actual use of either ins- 
trument becomes exceptional after might passes 
into permanence, such as of sovereignty. Pushing 
however the metaphor in the illustration a little farther, we find 
that the sword or rod being eliminated, power retains only 
*rale’; which may well be construed as, rule of the law. In fact 
power is exercised in either of two ways : by a man’s persona¬ 
lity or by any rule of conduct more or less binding upon both 
superior and inferior. Our subject is thus divided into Persona¬ 
lity and Law. Personality is "the state of existence as a 
thinking intelligent being," but it ranges from that self-asser¬ 
tiveness which may be partially capricious or thoughtless, to 
that decision in i^conduct, which is always swayed by reasons 
however slow, firm, quick or versatile, such ^decision may be^> 
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Again as domination is correlated to subordination, so ire 
have also to consider Servility and Disciplinor Thirdly, between 
Personality and Law on the one side, and ^ervility*and Discipline 
on the other, there lies the condition of Anarchy. And lastly, 
as the question of personality, law and discipline reall/ comprises 
what is called Goverament, we have to consider government in 
the Country as a whole, in the social unit called the Family, 
and in the intermediate groups of Gild and City. 

Personal domination is very closely allied to- the function 
of the will in the individual. And it is of im« 
portance to recognise the alliance with a view 
to the moral regulation of both,—uis:., the man’s 
own will and his desire to rule over others. 

The psychological question of free-will lies beyond my scope, 
(see p. 9.) but I may be allowed to treat every 
act of volition as having a previous and a sub- 
aequent history within the mind of man and more or less accessible 
to introspection. The previous history of a volition is however 
exclusively mental; but its subsequent history commences with 
the external action which has to be regarded not only as an exact 
counterpart of the volition, but also as the source of various later 


Free-will. 


acts of volition, thought, or feeling. Now, if we decline to look into 
the earlier of these two histories, it would be very easy to maintain 
that our will is devoid of an anterior origin and independent of all 
prior control. But if we try to ascertain that history, we find (ftir* 
selves more or less at a loss for defect of memory and introspective 
power. Morality however requires that at each step of our conduct 
we must go back into that early history of the will to a certain extent 
at least; and in doing so we have to do several things. We have 
to judge the character of our own impulses so far as our introspec* 
tiou permits; and we have also to exercise our foresight iu mak¬ 


ing an estimate of the after consequences of our contemplated con* 
duct. Thus according as thought and forethought predomiuates 
in the previous history of any decision of the will, its free, crea¬ 
tive, and unbegioBing character is vastly .altered, Lot it not be 

» « **■* ““ ■" 
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understood thatl am tatcing sides with fatalism. For I attach tho 
highest importance to the power of the individual to modify his 
own character and coifliucti and through these sources, the world 
at largo. What I am here concerned with, is to show that moral 
principles help to raise up thought and forethought in order to en* 
able a man to regulate his volition, his conduct, and ultimately his 
whole character; and that the merit of volition lies in having at 
command, and as the result of life>long education, all the different 
courses of action which may be followed on any particular occasion, 
the future consequences of each of those courses, and the natural 
or habitual capacity to choose from among the several open courses, 
the one which is freely approved by the agent himself. It is only 
thus that the Will asserts its freedom to modify itself, and proves 
at the same time the existence of conditions which make for its 
determination. Personality may be thoughtlessly rash and 
capricious; or it may be wisely firm, bold and persevering. But 
the difference between either lies in the reasons of the conduct 
which must count as law to the man’s volition. It is the in¬ 
hibitory function of a particular nerve which maintains the 
regular action of the heart; and febrile disorder no less than 
diseased volition is after all due only to defective inhibition. 

Power in the shape of personal domination over other men 
calls for the same sort of thought and forethought 
which should regulate Volition in the individual 
himself The rule of the Bod must either sink into rule of the 
Sword or rise into rule of the Law. The sword cannot be plied for 
all time ; much less with everlasting success. The old idea of 
universal domination stands condemned in consequence of man’s 
accumulated experiences. The rule of power must be one of law. 
Law seeks to bind the inferior to a definite line of conduct. But 
it also binds the superior to desist from exacting any thing moro 
than what the law requires. Human Law it is said, is often in¬ 
complete, and he that has to administer it has to he vested witb 
more or less of discretion. This discretionary power viewed in the 
Abstract, might signify only things like the qnbeginning. creaUenil 
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of the will, and the unregulated personality of domination. But 
in reality, discretion does not mean the license to do any thing 
and everything within its province. It oij^'y means the freedom 
to choose one of several reasons each terminating in a particular 
conduct. The reasons must bo definite; i. e., they must be clearly 
enunciated in the mind, and capable of being announced to others. 
The man wbo asserts his opinion and power for the good of others 
may show two lines of mental preparation distinctly : the posi¬ 
tive reasons tending in his opinion to other people’s good, and the 
honest negations that he has no self-indulgence to seek in assert¬ 
ing himself These reasons may be original, singular and in¬ 
stantaneously conceived. But they must be had in readiness for 
other people to examine. Their acceptance by others, though 
only' held in the prospect, forms their sole justification. The 
reasons of a man’s personal decision, where participated in by 
others, secures permanence to the moral law and thence arises 
what is technically called law, i. e. the law of the country. 
Personality therefore has always to give place to rule of the 
law. 

These limitations to personality again are not confined to 
capricious domination but apply also to Servility. 
^^RviLB PBBsoN- ^ dominant personality would neither frame 
nor abide by any rule, so servile subordination 
discloses and renounces its capricious personality in three ways. It 
does not recognise any moral responsibility, i e. any priiicTple 
which has to be upheld till death against the commands of any 
and every superior. And the servile subordinate is as incapable of 
observing as of prescribing, any uniform rule to guide volitiou 
in himself or others. As he fails to recognise any rule or 
principle in the action of the superior, so he fails to be guided 
by one and even for himself. He acts upon the fleeting impulse 
of the moment, without finding the leisure to exercise his prudence 
or the occasion to evoke his firmness and courage. ^ Servility is 
in fact inseparable from vacillation and cowardice, and cowards are^ 
aioWriousiy ^ cruel as tyrants possess the power to be. But servile 
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personality like dominant caprice is transformed into rigidness of 
principle by adhesion to law and lawful conduct. 

Both tyranny an4 servility are in their original condition 

_ alike impervious to reasoning and the fore-know- 

Disoifuhs. ,, 

able consequences of conduct. The volition counts 
for nothing in each case; and men of such character are 
necessarily left either to the dominance of their peculiar failings or 
to the guidance of their natural virtues. In their downward 
career such men are actuated by envy, malice or jealousy; and 
betake themselves to extortion, violence, theft, fraud, deceit, cruelty, 
debauchery, epicureanism or gluttony according to the circums¬ 
tances of their position. But natural sympathy may also coma 
into play and call forth honorable pliancy of certain kinds. It is 
not easy however to maintain undefiled the purity of that 
disposition without suitable care. Time and circumstance are 
always at work to bring egoism insidiously into play. And to 
obviate this danger, our sole resource against infirmities of will 
is to call in, the aid of habitual activity or Discipline, under 
the agency of law. Law or rule is indispensable to man's 
own voluntary action as it is to the firm bonds of society 
binding man to man. Penalty is an essential element of 
law no doubt, but its stiog is removed when the need for its 
infliction ceases, or when the punisher has not to look on himself 
as the source of the oflender’s hardship. And thus sovereign and 
subject, priest and disciple, master and servant, parent and 
child, husband and wife, in a word superior and inferior, equal 
and equal, man's own individual self as between the superior 
springs of action lying inside and the subordinate agency 
of his external organs, are all bound together by the verbal 
instrumentality of law and the logical coherence of principle and 
practice. And as the Word of rnle works steadily and smoothly 
on in the mind, we acquire by habit a second discipliued-nature 
which rivals if it does not transcend the reign of law in the whole 
of the universe. The most important element in our culture is 
lo make rules aud to observe t^em: to maks them for one's self 
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aod for others; and to observe what rules others make for uSk 
It is sad to observe how Biudu society has now drifted into total 
confusion between such distinct priuciplesiras niyam or rule, and 
vrata or vow. 

Birt in order that wo may fully appreciate the importance 
of discipliee, we must stop for one moment to 
^ dispel certain wrong notions about the require¬ 
ments of individuality and liberty. Individuality 
or the free modifying agency of man like what I have termed 
personality, is of the utmost consequence to morality and social 
well-being. Fear, coei cion, and caprice are also like individualities, 
fit to be played oil against each other, but the conflict is noxious 
to human character and society. Individuality does not mean, 
that it is only in a man’s defiance of the laws of nature, of 
the laws of man, and of the principles which should regulate one's 
own conduct, that tests should be looked for to show the quanti¬ 
ty of liberty which he enjoys. Complete absence of restric¬ 
tion of the foregoing kind would be most obnoxious to morality 
even if it were feasible in social life. Mill’s celebrated treatise oa 
Liberty is I fear, apt to have a baneful effect inasmuch as its 
deep-seated significance for European society is lost sight of in the 
present conditions of Indian life. Moreover, our justly distin¬ 
guished author has, apparently for reasons of his own, kept out 
of the sphere of his advocacy, much of the opposite arguments 
which would also come under individuality though only in the 
shape of free, and self-directed but constant, discipline of a man 
by himself. Such arguments would have given his readers the 
ethical view of liberty which Mill must have entertained though, 
his ideal .of debate and advocacy might have stood in the 
way. But in the present so-called transition state of lodiaA 
society, not to possess any such ethical view of individuality 
becomes tantamount to serious perversity of the heart and mind. 
It is unfortunate in any case that because any devils of Hindu 
observances for instance, have become out of date, therefor© indie 
viduality ^should renounce the ve^y principle of discipline, aadk 
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thus be stranded upon what can only bo called, down-right 
mental anarchy. 

What has been 8ai4 of law, liberty, and discipline is sufficient 
to show that in their absence, the superior and the 
inferior always degenerate into, either the tyrant 
or the coward,-andin both cases, become capable of any sort of 
i^grressiveness. In other words, government without law, like 
liberty without discipline, necessarily sinks into Anarchy. The 
worst terrors of anarchy arose indeed under the French Revolution' 
when domination and liberty were both attenuated into their 
extreme limits with the disestablisliment of Government. Thus 
whether we look to the dangers of tyranny, servility, and anarchy, 
or to the moral conditions of power and subordination, our safest 
course is to betake to Law and Discipline. Moreover it is by this 
means that the instinct of domiaation may be made to operate in 
the way attributed by physicians to what they call an alterative 
medicine; Dominaticy^ carries the power to inflict physical pain, 
and the liberty to indulge in the military instinct together with 
all its adjuncts. But the relation between superior and inferior 
when limited by law takes a peculiar turn and is imperceptibly 
shaped into the nature of compacts and industrial engagements. 
And whoa again such legal requirements are regulated by mutual 
assent, not only does personality terminate in voluntary action* 
on both sides, but a way is also made out ,to stimulato the ener¬ 
gies Sf each in subserving to the wants of others. And thua- 
the original coercivenoss of domination slowly changes into natural 
service af a voluntary kind, one which is so closely allied tO' 
service of a disinterested kind. Certain it is that affection cani 
command services which the worst tyrant could never hope to 
exact from his slave. And the conquering hero secures the most 
fervent loyalty only by promulgating laws which are binding 
upon himself and his subjects both. It will thus appear that la¬ 
the extreme C£R96 of social anarchy, personal domination even ia* 
its absolute form of rule of the sword^ nay the military instinct 
itself, has aa utilitarian valu^ But as the inferiors becoxoe 
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amenable to reason and any kind o! discipline, l^eraonaUiy and 
Servility should both give vray to mental preparation for discip* 
line of the self-directed kind. 

Before passing into the working of domination in different 

forms of society, we should stop for one moment 
JuBtioe. ^ 

to consider, how law serves to mould power into 

the shape of Justice, in the individual as also in society. Justice 

is allied to altruism iu that it carefully weighs the claims of 

other people upon our attention. But it is also allied to power 

in several ways. Power when left to itself might lean to mercy 

in respect of a subordinate, but as between different persons 

Boliciting favor, it has to become just, when it is not capricious. 

Capricious personality is obnoxious to the morality of domination 

and the happiness of subordinates. Again, the man of power 

and decision while he holds the balance of law and justice over 

his subordinates, has also to come down from his high pedestal 

when dealing with equals. And then he hs| to do exactly as he 

would be. done to by others. Neither power nor law nor justice 

is so grateful to human feeling as the altruistic virtue significantly 

termed humanitj^ But justice without law is a misnomer; hence, 

it may be linked with the morality of domination. Justice is 

the right hand of Law and Sovereign power. And It serves 

only to verify the principle that law binds the ruler and the 

ruled both, when we observe that justice following u certain 

rule never fails to impel the judge to honesty and fairness in 

dealing with his equals. The motto given, at second hand* from 

the Talmud, in the title page ,—Be it my Will that my Mercy 

overpower my Justice —should be read here to ektabiish three 

several points: the supremacy of Mercy, i. e. altruism ; the modi- 

fying agency of the Will as the ultimate resource of morality : and 

lastly, the true nature of Justice as lying like a mathematical 

point between egoism and altruism, between self-regard and regard 

for others, and between rival suppliants for equal protection. 

* Jr»hu Morley on CompromiBe, p. 67, 

t 
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It has been shown before that law imposed by self ot others 
furnishes the only adequate means of moral culture 
reijfard to exercise of power and subordination 
to discipline. This principle finds its simplest 
verification in the government of a family composed of man, wife 
and infant children. Here the law is enacted by the word of 
mouth; the convergence required for solidarity is duly supplied 
by the natural feelings of kindness and submission which actuate 
the members; and all the necessary conditions of legislation are 
satisfied by the easy inter-communication of ideas and sentiments 
between persons living within the precincts of the same house. 
That which is hard or impracticable is soon found out and 
never commanded ; and personal rule has no occasion to caprici¬ 
ously change its attitude with duration of power or any risk of 
its division with subordinates. But nevertheless in some cases, 
fickleness of direction becomes manifest enough. This may arise, 
not from any perverse hostility to the subordinate, but only from 
that light-headed self-indulgence in the conjugal, paternal, or 
maternal superior, to which all personal rule is so susceptible. A 
child may be capriciously ordered to do or not to do a thing with¬ 
out regard to its actual circumstances, and the command may 
be as fitfully withdrawn under the least show of resistance. 
Such fickleness is obviously unwholesome and never fails to tell 
upon the character of the children and of the family generally. 
AsSetween wife and husband the same fickleness is of rarer 
occurence but far more disastrous. A violent dissolution of 


solidarity in domestic society to which the fickleness may lead 
would work a permanent injury on the character of the members 
as regards capability for domestic union. When once the knot 
is tied there is always less to lose and more to gain *in adhering 
to the earlier opinions of, and the original vows made to, each 
other. Shakespeare's immortal comedy ought to satisfy every one 
of what happiness may be secured in actual life even between the 
most ill-assorted pair simply by mutual wisdom. Only, it is not 
always the woman who has to he tamed as a shrew ; woman and 
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especially the Hindu woman should herself seek lo tame the wild¬ 
est bear of a hiisbaad rather than that she should run after the 
bookish romance of a courtship and the imjj^ossibility of exercis¬ 
ing her unaided discernment during any such romance. As a 
rule however, in spite of many drawbacks in domestic life, the 
superior learns moderation and regularity in the exercise of power 
and even the most abject subordination yields valuable discipline 
in all the inferior members. The importance of punishment 
demonstrated as an adjunct to rule is also best shown in domestic 
society, where affection unquestionably prevEuls ; for infant educa- 
tion with all our efbrts to the contrary has to be conducted with 
some measure of chastisement. But the rule of the birch is so 
much liable to be abused by the personality of the chastiser that 
it should never be entrusted to any one whose personal affection 
for the culprit does not counterbalance the inevitable harshness 
of the punishment. Civilized society does indeed permit corporal 
punishment to be inflicted by the husband upon the wife, and 
by the parent upon the child. But in the former case, it is well 
averted by affectionate kindness and humility, and hence deserv> 
edly regarded as barbarous; and in both cases outside society 
asserts its right to interpose in cases of criminal violence. How* 
ever that may be, situated as we are the rule of domestic govern¬ 
ment is that the man shall command and the wife and the child 
shall obey. Allowing for one exception, veracity, the one moral 
virtue which every one ought to learn in the earliest chiidhlbod 
is implicit obedience to superiors. And domestic society and 
domestic government are the best schools for both virtues. 

1 have had to mention elsewhere (Ch. II. §. 2. p, 16.), in speak¬ 
ing of the domestic form of social union, that the 
fSy system!^** Hindu joint-family is a complex sort of domes¬ 
tic organization. And the difficulty of moral 
regulation in respect of these families and especially in regard to 
domination and subordination within their spheres is considerably 
enhanced by changes as well in the opinions of the people con- 
^rned, as in the conditions of larger national life recently and 
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suddenly brought about in the country. I might pass over the 
subject by regarding it as a matter for collective deliberation 
rather than as one editing the moral education of the country. 
But it is my conviction that the structural anomalies of our 
family-life are not well understood ; secondly, that owing to those 
anomalies, the experiences of men living in different forms of 
joint-family-life are not uniform; and men’s hardships being 
diverse, no concerted effort will arise to effect the requisite changes 
until the subject comes to be studied before actual experience, 
and is uniformly understood by all; and thirdly, what people 
understand still less, that these structural anomalies are all sub¬ 
ject to one abnormal condition of law and public opinion, namely, 
that the conditions of domestic government and rights of property 
are mixed,up in a way that either morality or the lawful interests 
of members of joint families are sure to suffer by collision. At the 
risk therefore of trenching upon irrelevant questions, I will try to 
set forth the several typical forms of our domestic society showing 
their peculiarities as to structure and socio-legal conditions. 
Only it should be understood that it does not lie within my scope 
either to uphold or condemn any such sociological facts. The 
analysis submitted below may help the cause of reform either in 
the direction of re-constructing the joint-family-system or in 
that of, subverting it. But I am concerned only in urging that 
ever^ man should understand his affairs accurately, and accord¬ 
ingly put forth his wisdom and moral sentiments. 

1. First of all, there is the simple family of husband, wife, 
and infant children as previously referred to (p. 16). But opinion 
here is opposed to father and son ever parting with one another 
80 as to let tlie grown up son be the head of another family. 

2. Thus the will of a son who has arrived at years of dis¬ 
cretion becomes a factor in domestic rule; and either the authontjr 
of the superior gets more or less divided, or the character of the‘ 
inferior becomes more or less infirm. The result is a movement' 

towasda absence of rule where there is no misrule on either sidtt 
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In rare cases however, there arises that perfect solidarity which if 
characteristic of patriarchal rule. 

8. In some cases, the sou inherits from the moment of 
birth a share in the property which was till then held by the 
father exclusively. Thus the father’s control over the son’s 
property becomes one of legal responsibility to the minor. The fact 
of the minority however, renders the father’s legal responsibility 
only one of moral kind, and should as such, be governed by bar* 
monious public opinion. But on the contrary, when the son attains 
age, the law lets him reopen many matters imposed by require¬ 
ments of public opinion upon the father. And public opinion now 
stands consideraitly paralysed between the claims of law on behalf 
of the son and those of domestic morality on the part of the 
father. 

4. A father having exclusive ownership over property may 
as shown before (case no. 2.) admit his grown up sons to a share 
in the domestic authority. But on his death, the brothers (and in 
some cases the representatives of some of them) always come to 
share in the ownership of property as of legal right; and the 
function of domestic rule passes generally to the eldest brother. 
But both the matters, domestic authority and rights of property, 
become complicated. The exclusive subordination of the wife to 
the husband and of infant sons to the parents continues, while 
there is also a headman over the entire family. The government 
is not only divided as between equals but also between subsidiary 
domestic groups; while the conditions of neither are clearly 
understood. The wife and children of any subordinate member 
remain subordinate to him and consequently in equivocal position 
in relation to the headman of the joint-family. The property 
relations resemble those of case no. 3. but the subordination of 
the coparceners ceases here to be exclusively filial; and the moral 
rights and duties of the respective members arising from public 
opinion or domestic feeling become more uncertain sjiill, as agsdnat 
rights and duties which might be recognised and upheld in the 
courts of justice, in some future suit for partition and accouutit 
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6. In some cases, woman comes to have property of some 
kinds. Bub social conditions prevent her exercising any real 
control. As a subordiAte even her dissentient voice distinctly 
uttered would be improper according to public opinion for 
domestic solidarity. Control over her property becomes therefore 
more a matter of some sort of trust, than of agency in the hands 
of some male friends. The legal complications arising from trusts 
are naturally very intricate; and joint-families are no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. Nothing is gained by judicial rulings ignor¬ 
ing many such trusts as illegal when the actual dealings are of the 
nature belonging to trustee and beneficiary owner. The moral 
diSiculties are as obvious as they are numberless. 

6. There is now a further, though occasional, movement 
towards the case in which the grown up maiden also would come 
in for a share in the government of the family, like the son in case 
no. 2 ; and then the conditions of public opinion would be all the 
more lax for tbe novelty of the change. 

7. The affairs of the joint family as analysed above, are 
so varied that two other structural changes occur, and in a manner 
almost imperceptible to society, (a) In one of these, the married 
daughter, her husband, and persons who would be members 
of their joint-family live together with the main trunk. Bub 
the headship of this subsidiary group while it is an infinite source 
of trouble, has been only a source of pleasantry to the public at 
large. (6) In the other case, more distant connections male or 
female, mere friends even, come to live singly within the same 
household. These strangers have no recognised voice either in 
the property-concerns or in domestic regulation, but no man or 
woman can be completely isolated from his or her .society, in 
regard to opinion. And morality suffers from the effects of such 
uncertain influences upon direction and subordination in family- 
life ] and all the more so, when pecuniary interests are at stake. 

The anomalous conditions of joint-family-property are fur¬ 
ther complicated by the fact that whereas private property 
ia laud is recognised, the fecilities for its exchange are still 
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somewhat limited. There was a time when sale of land was 
prohibited by scriptural texts; and the tradition is partially upheld 
in public opinion. Now, free-trade in laCd is permitted, but the 
market for land is very unreliable. Consequently the complications 
of joint-families, so far as they arise from landed property cannot 
be obviated when desired, by the simple measure of putting up 
to auction all such property, as soon as joint-ownership becomes in¬ 
expedient. On the other hafid the joint-family system helps to 
support the inefficient and the disabled. The g reat principle of 
piety cultivated, is familiarly known as ’sn'Wt*?, i. e., dealing and 
doling out the bread. The more recent tendencies are to narrow 
the operation of this sort of charity and to throw the drones— 
friends or relations,—to their own fate and resources. But we 
should not forget that juvenile vagrancy, together with its after¬ 
growths of pauperism and crime, is an unsolved problem of the 
West, and one of the most deplorable kind too. The joint-family 
system certainly tends to prevent at least its development, in this 
country. Even prostitutes remember their needy relations, without 
revolting from the barriers of caste. And orphan beggars both 
male and female arc often taken informally in adoption, and also 
married in due course; the sons and sons-in-law becoming 
valuable supporters to their out-castc mothers. 

The anomalies of domestic headship serve only to divide res¬ 
ponsibility without effecting any increase of order or efficiency. 
Authority is crippled and becomes prone to abuse. Subordination 
is enfeebled by lax discipline. Kindness and veneration tend to 
grow less and less. And theft and even criminal misappropriation 
of property may cot bo called quite exceptional. Eventually 
when thi^ complex domestic society is broken up, it is only by 
a sudden explosion, which carries very far its demoralising and 
disintegrating effects. 

The original conditions of patriarchal rule within the joint- 
family were consistent with the form of government formerly 
prevailing in the country ; that is to say, with the hierarchical 
relations between the several castes in regard to industry, and 
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between the sovereign ard a series of satraps (taluqdars, chiefs 
and goshthipatis) in matters of property and rule both. Tho 
modern notions of pipperty, ownership, individuality however 
tend towards a democratic organization. But to such notions 
even the present political conditions of the country are unsuited. 
They neither supply a model for domestic rule, nor furnish an 
opening to such wider exercise of the instincts of domination 
and discipline as may be healthfully cultivated within the limi¬ 
ted sphere of the joint-family. Authority has ceased to be 
governed by rules and traditions; and subordination is not dis¬ 
ciplined either by unquestioning loyalty or by wise and cautious 
restraints from below. The convergence of the family in its 
normal condition when extended to the city and the couutty 
becomes the only sure basis of national solidarity. But the gener 
al demoralization of the country is so great that domestic immora¬ 
lity is left to itself and shorn of priestly guidance and almost 
of religious sanction also; the social sanctions to which this book 
appeals are seldom found enunciated; and the conglomeration 
of creeds brought together under an all-powerful temporal 
regivie certainly threatens a serious moral revolution and perhaps- 
justifies the scramble for larger solidarity which but for the 
circumstances of the case would be almost ludicrous. We should 
of course look within doors and set our house in order first of all. 
But some persons at least should also look to a complete adjust- 
menf between the solidarity of the country and that of the 
family. This is indispensable for the needs of social morality, 
viewed apart from a religious basis. What is needed however, is 
not so much social reform, that is, in the relations between 
family and family, as moral harmony within the family itself;, 
a harmony which stands disturbed only on account of the exten¬ 
sive ramification* of Western influence in Indian Society. We- 
should not however be amazed at the event; for the discordance 
between the East and the West dates from very ancient times. 
We are certainly not sufficiently wise in our generation ; but 
I dare not say that the yearning evinced for Western culture 
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argues only that^past traditions shall in our case, cease to operate 
in the human heart and society. 

The question of domestic service belongs -to those of hindnesa 
in the master and voluntary obedience, if not 
positive veneration, in the servant. But the 
circumstances of their mutual relation tend to 
the master’s ignoring his own duties and to consequent self- 
seeking indulgence of domination. The fact that servants 
cannot understand the full measure of their moral duties and 
often do not know even all their rights, ought to arouse in 
the master a noble sense of duty. In Hindu joint-families the 
domestic servant would quietly take his position as a junior mem¬ 
ber of the family, the tie at times extending even in hereditary 
succession. But the recent doctrines are in favour of term-re¬ 
lations only, and necessarily fraught with various demoralising 
tendencies on both sides. And the worst of these new ideas is 
that the wages paid are unhesitatingly assumed to be, as a matter 
of course, a complete equivalent of services which not imoften 
exceed in quality those of the nearest kindred. Any honest 
son will admit however, that he has often failed to serve Lis 
own parents in the way that some of their poor domestic 
servants have done. However that may be, that each servant has 
to serve many masters in every joint-family can never be ignored 
without discredit to the commonest good sense. And I can pever 
understand why no Bengali thinks of framing some definite rules, 
for the guidance of his own domestic servants, for the corre.'«pond- 
ing checks upon his own conduct, and even as part of his much 
needed education. 


Turning next to the exercise of power by the functionaries of 
national government, one principle; of morality is 
quite obvious. They must all abide by the law 
^ which fortunately for this country is very explicit, 

even iidugh the Government is foreign and constitutionally des¬ 
potic. Undue stretch of personal authority and abject subservience 
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beyond the requirements of law are equally ud called for, and 
disclose only moral turpitude. On the other hand, the principle 
of subordination mu^ be honestly and rigidly maintained in 
the interests of moral discipline and political solidarity. But 
a special diflSculty occurs at times owing to differences in 
the political relations; e. g. between British rulers and Indian 
subjects. The difficulty lies partly in the making of laws 
for the country and of rules for one’s subordinates; and 
partly in the exercise of that discretion, which is allowed 
to each officer over his subordinates. And in each case, 
the defect is want of homogeneity between superior and in¬ 
ferior. The experiences and information of an Englishman 
and Indian in diverse matters are necessarily different ; and 
consequently their respective actions in any case are also liable to 
vary considerably. And the result is injury either to discipline or 
to legitimate happiness. Generally speaking, the sovereign power 
here is so much out of touch with most of its subjects, that what 
is w'anted by either from the other, cannot be determined by that 
free interchange of thought and feeling which forms the most 
pleasing aspect of domestic life. Penalties therefore at times, run 
the danger of being undeserved when they are inflicted. And at 
times their lax operation has a demoralising effect. Generally 
speaking it is always advisable to minimise the operation of 
minute and stringent laws, enlarging, not the limits of discretion 
in %e superior, but only those of morality in both superior and 
inferior and more specially the latter. It is only when disregard 
for duty is productive of serious hardship that the law ought to 
step in and repress it as crime. And this principle demands all 
the greater attention when any foreign ruler labors under the 
disadvantages referred to before, about information and* attitude of 
the mind. In so far however as foreign rule is liable to err 
from its want of touch with the people, the conclusion becomes 
obvious, that the people should take care to supply what rules the 
Government wisely abstains from prescribing. Thus a measure of 
autonomy in the subjects is indispensable to completeness of 
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government where the rule is foreign. This autonomy might 
occur either in the shape of government by indigenous satraps or 
local chiefs, or in the more democratic for^s of the West. I am 
not, I must confess, quite clear whether the institution associated 
with the name of Lord Kipon is wholly suited to our character as 
formed in domestic life, and also our wants as aroused by the exi¬ 
gencies of the British rule. One obvious defect in it is to overlook 
the same heterogeniety in the constitution of municipalities and 
district boards, which makes the supreme Government itself so 
difficult. But what I wish to urge in the interests of morality is 
that any subordinate autonomy as referred to above, may not bo 
condemned as an im/perium in imperio, since it is needed to 
adjust the details of a foreign and Western Government with the 
habits and traditions of an oriental people. 

Leaving this question aside, I vrould next point out that simi- 


Government of autonomy might be granted to form voluntary 
gilds and voluu- associations or gilds. But as there is no legal 

tflTy D«3SOCl£LtlOIlS» M_ * i. * /* j.* /■ 1 11“ 

restriction against the formation of such bodies, 
the fault must be attributed to ourselves that we fail to organise 
institutions of this kind. Nothing seems to me so very derogatory 
to the rank of a collective body as that it should have no effective 
power to regulate in some matters at least, the conduct of its mem¬ 
bers. And yet in all the professions, callings, or industries, which 
the British rule has helped not a little to multiply, where do we see 
a single effective rule in any corporate body to prevent gross «im- 
morality and misconduct in its members ? The departure from the 
old system of society with numerous autonomous subdivisions 
called castes, has become so strange that we have almost forgotten 
the first principles of government, vis., those about rule, penalty 
and adjudication. We would shutout the foreign Government 
from interfering in various matters, and never supplement Gov¬ 
ernment legislation by 'internal arrangements. We ignore besides, 
the inner working of Western society, but claim for ourselves 
with that'soeietr, rigid non-interference of the public into the 
privacy of ddmestic, and still more of individual conduct. No better 
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means could be devised for the noxious growth of human im- 
morality; To those who are most anxious about the weak 
points of the Indian aAste-systcni, I would urge the appropriate¬ 
ness of trying to replace it by the gild system with its peculiar 
regulative organizations. This question comes fairly within the 
morality of domination. But those of technical education and 
spiritual government, intimately connected as they are with caste- 
government can be adjusted in the gild-system, only with the 
help of universities working directly under the supervision of 
sovereign power both spiritual and temporal. 

From the autonomy of gilds, in which the members may bo 


Local autonomy. 


scattered in different places, we turn to the ono 
which has become a burning question of the day— 


local autonomy. In this the fact of common residence within the 
same city calls for union for various purposes and a consequent rule 
of common government. I must not however dwell upon its politi¬ 
cal or even its sociological aspects, being concerned only with the 
morality of what powers are asked for on behalf of the Cityt 
It is easy to suppose the case of a village where a great 
majority of inhabitants unite to raise voluntary subscriptions for 
local roads, drainage, conservancy &;c., and where they do so under 
rules definitely laid down, assented to, and also duly observed by 
that same majority. In a case of this kind, there would be little or 
no difficulty in obtaining from the provincial Government a law 
or charter of autonomy for the village in question. But, for 
the matter of such charter, the majority alluded to might even 
afford to do without it, as well as the delegated power it would 
secure, in order to coerce the small minority in respect of pecuniary 
contributions and for any other matters. The shortcomings, being 
by hypothesis of a small minority, might be borne by the majo¬ 
rity better than an absence of the wholesome arrangements in ques¬ 
tion. Sovereign justice no doubt would require that intractable mi¬ 
nority to be coerced. But the majority, as peaceful subjects, if they 
understood their interests would gain very little by seeking the 
coercion. And it is obvious also, t^t a charter of the above kind. 
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would work no small mischief in any place where the voluntary 
union alluded to, could not be widely commanded ; where in short, 
the minimum of solidarity did not exisCj. Here the so-called 
autonomy would be only another way of extending the operation 
of the criminal law of the country, when unfortunately the condi¬ 
tions of foreign government should rather confine such law to nar¬ 
row limits. Local, functional or industrial autonomy is indeed most 
necessary to supplement the measures of higher government in 
places like British India. It is no less necessary in other places 
where a firmly-united people working towards what is called 
popular government may seek to curtail the irresponsible power 
of their sovereign. But the two lines of policy may not coincide. 
Solidarity cannot be created by law, and in its absence the dele¬ 
gation of sovereign power to a number of disunited people would 
mean only such a shuffling of that power that while it carried 
divided responsibility beyond the easy reach of public criticism, 
it would serve also to extend that power into the minutest details, 
causing all the greater hardship to those who differed in opinion from 
the few who happened to exercise the power for the time. The ques¬ 
tion of political education possesses of course very different 
bearings. But apart from its other difficulties, deficient morality 
in the exercise of power, in the observance of discipline, and in 
the appreciation of solidarity, is neither to be slighted as antece¬ 
dent conditions nor left to be supplemented by the vigoij^ of 
some authority—provincial or imperial—to be always standing 
guard over the local corporate body. 

It may be of service to add a few words in regard to the 
principles of collective deliberation, a measure 
'^hich is often required in the proper administra¬ 
tion of government by law. Law in the hands of a 
single authority even, means that perfect consolidation of growing 
experience which characterises the superior kind of personality 
previously discussed. Hence unanimous consent and eonstancy in 
the adhesidn’to a consent once given, lie at the foundations of col« 
kcuYc 'deliberation and action, It, is also altogOthor a question 
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of the same unanimity, whether in the event of difference of 
opinion occuring. the divergence should not bo made up by a 
certain rule of proceduijg. And it is only in this way that the 
casting vote, of the president, the voice of a bare [majority, or 
that of a larger proportion than half of the members, is unani¬ 
mously accepted as binding upon all. It is obvious therefore that 
each question should be analysed so that the members may bo 
divided into two sections of the Ai/es and Noes; and that if the 
“ ayes” and “ noes*’ are distributed upon party principles, the 
number of parties should not exceed two. Where two or more 
parties are formed into well-marked groups, the very first prin¬ 
ciple of their collective action and concerted deliberation is 
disturbed. And this truth becomes patent when their divergence 
of opinion, being honestly disclosed, manifests itself in the choice 
of a neutral chairman. Where the object is to solve a simple 
difference, which is known to oceur spontaneously between 
individuals, it would be easy enough to elect at the outset such a 
neutral person to vote only when a tie occurs. But where the 
members are grouped into parties from before and, worse stilf, 
formed into more groups than two, either the process referred to 
becomes impracticable ; or its result becomes very imperfect. 
The union of distinct groups is altogether a question of federation 
and of the nature of international solidarity. Here the rule 
of a simple majority necessarily fails even if the groups are 
no more than two, and is always too dangerous to be frequently 
applied between more than two groups or between two of them 
with an individual for the controlling authority. 

In the practical application of the moral principles of domi¬ 
nation, subordination and deliberation, the foregoing considera¬ 
tions are of obvious value; but they have become pecufiarly im¬ 
portant owing to what is called the transition state of our society; 
a transition which is not a spontaneous product of time, but 
signifies only an assimilation between two widely different stand¬ 
ards of public opinion prevailing in two far-off countries, India 
and England. Perhaps translation, rather than transition, wouhl 
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best express the state of our society at the present moment. 
And in such translation of life across a quarter of the globe, the 
pitfalls of revolution can be avoided only by means of a very 
superior moral culture. 


CHAPTER IX. 

VANITY, OR DESIRE OF APPROBATION. (7). 

“ Reprove a wise man, and he will love thee.*’ Prov. IX. 8, 

With the culture of Power by means of law, in other words, 
„ , the growth of what is called Right in place of 

ing point of mora- Might, we change the course as it wore, of our 
moral disease and then move on by slow steps 
to the wholesome condition of our individual and social life. 
The uncertainties of being able to strike fear, and the uncertain 
life of fear pass away once for all, and if we do not at once succeed 
in being baptised in Love, we certainly begin an all-impor¬ 
tant novitiate by subjecting our rule of life to the control of 
opinion and criticism, censure and approbation. Man is too noble 
a being to remain constantly immersed in violence, threat or fear. 
He seeks and renders help in the shape of Fame or Approbation ; 
and thus binds himself with his fellow-citizen, if not in the 
peaceful union of love, yet at least by another bond which resem¬ 
bles it partially at least. Fame like Power it is true, is really 
illusive. But fame is an illusion of love. And even that illusion 
more than the realities of law, opinion,or pure love itself, first excites 
the activity of man in an upward direction. It is necessary to 
understand the links which bind Vanity with Charity. For there 
has been perhaps too much spiritual effort to break those links* 
Charity is real; violence is vain; but the desire of Approbation 
cannot be altogether an evil if ever it serves to turn into charity 
what is buti^iolence, power or this illusive craving for^ood opinion. 
Violence . is gratified with power : power hides itself in law, 
find virUiaHy creates its own antidote—^Right. This creation of 

i ' - - 
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Rlfjht by power is itself an act of charity; but it rises in merit 
as the law seeks the support of Opinion; and eventually the law¬ 
maker finds his joy o»Iy in the welfare and happiness of his 
people. So also, the most burning desire to assert one’s rights 
and take the law of others, is capable of being turned off into 
some sense of rectitude. And rectitude no less than the idea 
correlated to that of rights, promotes the sense of duty and 
imposes the burden of responsibility, raising a more or less clear 
conception of tho powers—Divine and human—to whom we are 
bound. And all this comes of the vain desire that men may 
approve our conduct and be constant in their approbation. 

There is ao error not only in undue reprobation of vanity, 
but also in viewing fame and criticism as apart 
Disp^vssion. another. Praise and blame are very 

old things ; but their mixed distribution, as Avdl as the thought¬ 
ful discrimination which in some degree becomes requisite in 
dispensing them, is part of that product of modern society— 
criticism. Nay criticism, praise and odium, are all now coming 
to be regarded as so many manifestations of one growing 
social force—Opinion. And it may not be ignored or disclaimed 
by any man. We can never praise nor blame a man without 
referring to his acts, and claiming to have an opinion of our 
own and of all such action. Thus opinion not only fixes ub 
to a certain abstract rule of conduct but serves also to bind us 
to those who concur with us. Opinion originally comes forth 
with greater warmth than discrimination. But when criticism is 
indiscriminate and unseasonable,, and grows therefore incons- 
stant, the vanity of human effort, i. e. of the effort at being 
good in order te secure a fleeting approbation, becomes sadly 
conspicuous. Society however wins at lask The critic is taken 
into consultation before the man’s Will terminates into action, 
and they help each other to be good when it is discovered that 
wc are all prone to error. And then it comes that 

“—^We inlierlt that sweet purity, 

For which we struggled, failed and agouised, 

With widening retrospect that bred despair*’* 
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In the sphere of morality there is hope for every one, and 
xs’hile the wounds inflicted by unjust censure and the dissonance 
caused by discordant criticism, serve to pifpvoke despondency, the 
very dispassion about Fame comes at last to establish the power of 
Opinion and Approbation, and to open the gate of virtue or meiit. 
Vanity is self-seeking, and censorious criticism also springs 
from similar spirit of militancy, envy and contradiction. One 
result of this conflict between pride and vanity and criticism is 
the desire to give up one’s hold on Fame and Power both. 
And this attitude of the mind while it may lead to a disgust 
ns deep as that of the misanthrope or the cynic, points no less 
to the noble dispassion of the anchorite. It is then that society 
is worked up into the grandeur of opinion and a true sense of the 
“ vanity of vanities.” And what I want to impress upon the 
reader is the social importance of all the three factors: (1) 
Vanity or desire of praise; (2) Opinion and criticism; and 
(3) Dispassion for all things but benevolence and collective 
happiness. 

The most important question therefore for the public at 

large is to secure the justice of criticism—an 

Critieijsm, .... • , , 

object which is attainable as well by promoting 
•steady dispassion in men looking for the happiness of fame as by 
free but honest criticism in the society as a whole, in regard to 
the good and the dispassionate as well as to those who arc 
blame-worthy. Criticism ought to promote a consensus of opinion 
so that every one may be enabled to avoid adverse criticism 
by adequate forethought and praise-worthy conduct. And sound 
public opinion obviates alike the sufferings of those who care for 
Bomelhing higher than approbation, and the egoism of those who 
look for praise and adhesion of men to the neglect of their own 
duty. Man yearns for approbation ; and it also requires an earnest 
effort to suppress that yearning. Fame too speaks in trumpet sound. 
The mqralist however has little to do to invigorate any of these 
forces. 'Tlicy are grow ing of themselves. His work lies instead in 
the direction of fame and criticism being set in haimony with 
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Opinion; “Judge 
not,” 


that still small voice, the voice of conscientious volition, which 
guides the man within into right conduct without. Vanity and 
criticism should coiiv^'ge. Not so much he that looks for appro* 
bation, as he that dispenses praise and blame now demands the 
greatest share of public attention. Nay, as life is to be a life of 
action and not mere dispassion, and men’s errors are equally ine* 
vitable and intolerable, criticism must seek to guide the future 
rather than rake up the past. The principles involved in every act 
rather than their misguided application in past practice, form the 
legitimate province of the critical function whether in the public 
at large or in any specially qualified individuals. 

Praise and blame is rendered by all; but we all are apt to 
forget the deeper social ends to which we sub¬ 
serve by expressing our opinion, and expressing 
it in our lighter moments no less than in our 
graver ones. As we must not encourage despondency in com¬ 
mending dispassion, so we may not entirely disavow criticism by 
any extreme rigour about the rule —Jxulge not. Yet that is the 
right rule for all moments of our life when we could not venture 
to ascend the pulpit, read a temperate expostulation in simple 
Beproof, demand a requisite Explanation, or pronounco a solemn 
Censure according to our honest judgment. An expression of 
opinion has always one or other of these several bearings. And 
while it is a fault to have no opinion on important matters; it is 
culpable to condemn without an eye to correction and explanation, 
and to be biased for or against an action 'without understanding 
the requirements and difficulties of judicious Opinion. Critics 
lacking the moral sense are the greatest misfortune of the day. 

We have already seen in chapter VIII. that domination 
when impelled by morality must betake to 
discipline and law: law to bind superior with 
inferior, or equal with equal; atd law or rule to regulate the 
conduct of each from within. Law is the foundation of Justice. 
But the rule of one’s own conduct which works from within 
is equally the basis of his private opinion of himself and others. 


Cbnsubk. 
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Opinion regulates conduct; private opinion be imes public opi¬ 
nion ^yhea it is accepted by the public; and thus one's inner judg¬ 
ment and rules or principles of conduct, i, private criticisnr 

of self and others, form the ultimate resource of social morality. 
Henco conduct in society must be regulated by strict rules 
about how we form our opinion and express our judgment 
on men and their actions. It is necessary .when we pro-* 
nounce our judgment that we should also possess an endur¬ 
ing opinion consistent therewith, and that such opinion again 
is built upon facts and principles. But it is not easy to fu6l 
these requirements ; and we should therefore be at all times- 
sparing in our criticisms. Moreover there is a distinction which is 
fit to be observed between pronouncing a solemn and a light 
judgment. The Civil and Criminal Law is never quite sufficiont.- 
Society cannot subsist without having to pass on occasions solemn 
censure upon men’s immoralities. But the germs of evil had 
best be cut down at the earliest available opportunities. Mild 
reproofs are therefore most desirable. Morality should seek to 
accommodate the individual to the double function of receiving 
and dispensing sound and honest criticism. Censure should be 
regulated, not prohibitted, 

*■ A solemn judgment ought to be punctilious about the facts 
^ and evidence of the case. Opportunities must 

also he given to the accused to defend himself. 
But the light-hearted opinion which we are all so prone* to 
express, serves a peculiar purpose of its own. On such occa¬ 
sions the Reproof is presumedly moderate, and the facts and 
evidence of the case are more or less incomplete. Consequently 
the judgment also ought to be understood to carry the qualification 
referred to. It is only an expostulation or mild remonstrance. 
It seeks to forestall the heavier work of Censure. It serves 
more to lay down the principle governing the supposed facts 
than to mark out the man as deserving of grave Censure. The 
accused ife told as it were: "you are supposed to have done 
such acts; you do not seem to understand that those aejs would 
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constitute & positive immorality: do not repeat the offence if 
you have committed it.” A serious explanation is not in such 
cases, invariably called for from the accused; and that is only 
bece>nse it is not generally needed, whereas insistence about it 
on either side can tend only to cause acerbity of feeling and 
give rise to avoidable friction. No one may claim as a right, 
immunity from either Censure or Beproof. 


£xPLASAtIOK. 


In cases deserving of grave Censure however, we are bound to 
suspend judgment and call for an Explanation. 
But first of all, we must here suppose the state of 
things to be normal and that the principles of good conduct are 
duly respected on both sides, the facts of the case only requiring 
serious examination. As in matters of law and justice, the morality 
of criticism requires careful attention to trial and evidence. And it 
should be remembered that we Indian people are peculiarly prone 
to mix up fact, opinion and conjecture. Civilized society cannot 
stand the strain arising from such confusion of ideas. The rule— 
judge not—has been given subject to a qualification about the ends 
of criticism, aud the corollary of that rule is—hear before you con¬ 
demn and prove before you praise or blame. It is simply immoral 
not to be able to suspend judgment for the purposes indicated j 
and, not to know when the critical function was being exercised 
in the form of serious reprobation, discloses an infirmity which 
thoivgh intellectual is still more degrading. On the other 
hand, this principle should not be regarded as if it required 


in all ordinary men the talent of |"au expert to understand 
the nicer principles of evidence or the correct procedure of a 
trial. It would indeed be good for society if even these mat* 
ters could be at the command of every body; but iif any case 
the critical function must be left free. Only it is unpardonable 
to censure without a sense of the fact and responsibilities of 
ciiticism. 
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A graver question occurs when the individual criticised questions 
t , . the soundness of the rules which would regulate 

Znacpcnclonce of . . , . . ” 

opinion docs not the critic s judgment, praiso and blanie4 No such 

Seas to^*’con‘ liberty is allowed against any law which is tho 
authoritative law of the land. And I consider that 
the accepted rules of morality too do not admit of open revolt. 
Public opinion may be demoralised by men in power being reck¬ 
less of criticism. Society may be working by the friction of diver* 
gent individualities. But neither friction, divergence, nor license 
is or should be the rule of life. The individual is bound to society 
by law to keep the peace; and by morality to be faithful to his 
society, to make for social peace rather than mutual discord; to be 
true and sociable and even to lean towards charity. All that tho 
individual can be allowed by society as between the claims of public 
order and private good sense, is to work upon opinion instead of 
by defiance of opinion. The difficulties of the task do not take 
off its responsibilities. When a man claims to have arguments 
to impeach any existing rules of morality and discipline, he had 
better announce his opinion and get it accepted by the pub¬ 
lic, before asserting it in his acts and thereby causing social 
anarchy. 

* The last function of criticism is to pronounce judgment i. e, 

any solemn expression of Censure against conduct. 
^Speech is silver j£ there is a morality or immorality in the for¬ 
mation of opinion there must be one also in'" its 
utterance. We form our private opinion mainly for our own 
conduct, but when we express it, we virtually insist upon others to 
observe our private rule ; and the question of morality will then 
turn upon how far we do mean such insistence. When a man 
says “ your neck-tie is a superfluity,’* he means a reform in dress 
for his fellow-men. And before he led the reform practice, he 
should allow his opponents to be heard on the other side. But if 
he meac^neitber reform nor discussion, his criticism ^is’uncalled 
for and his conduct comes under the old maxim “speech is 
silver but ^ilehce is gold," This maxim is wise not only because 
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it would save tlie man himself from consequences of unguard¬ 
ed speech, but because altruism must govern speech and reticence 
both. Language is for communication with others ; it is neither 
for concealment of ideas, nor (pr infliction of pain. Candor and 
veracity is never to be confounded with rudeness and libel, nor 
is a man’s veracity with what is true knowledge. 

The printing press has become the centre of so many impor- 
^ p tant industries, that its agency in the expression 

and transmission of Opinion has dwarfed all other 
similar agencies which have existed from before its origin. But 
a little attention will re-call that what is called the fourth estata 
of the realm in England, presupposes the existence of three others 
which are at bottom only so many platforms or organs of 
Opinion. Indeed these older organs for the formation and ex¬ 
pression of public opinion may be regarded as representing tho 
(1) spiritual and judicial, and (2) legislative functions of (3) ona 
same executive or sovereign power ; and the public press can 
supplement these functions only by carrying responsibilities of 
corresponding kind. Censure should not be passed except with 
due regard to the nature of an offence, the facts of the case, 'and 
the defence of the accused. The worst aspects of the power of 
the press are that while the critic is enabled by it to speak 
before a large audience and, with serious effects, he can keep him¬ 
self concealed and avoid all the responsibilities of his function.' 
FroA this point of view anonymity is more or less immora!. 
It is one thing to withold the name of the author in order to 
enable his writing to be judged upon its own merits, and quite 
another do so in order to censure any one from behind a screen. 

One most important safeguard against the immorality of 

. expressing immature opinion is to abstain from 

-Motivesof men. .. - . , 

discussing the motives of men. As a rule motives 

of men are beyond the reach of evidence. Even where a man 

expresses his own motives it is not quite certain that he fully 

knows his mind. And we often expose ourselves to disappointment 

of sorts by counting upon any such utterances or by making there* 

I 
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from any forecast of the man's future conduct. But wlien from any 
presumable motive of another man, we endeavour to form a theory 
of our own to account for different portioflrs of that man's conduct, 
and when we proceed to dispense {ft'aise or blame upon the basis 
of such theory, our action becomes questionable to a degree. We 
first err in taking a theory to be fact. We overlook the weak¬ 
ness of the theory as arising from the series of presumption 
involved in it. And then we become positively wicked in putting 
forth as we often do, only a fragment of our own reasoning* 
keeping back perhaps its most important part, namely, some 
hypothesis or foregone conclusion which was mixed up in our 
theory. It is no doubt often necessary for the sake of prudence 
to make some such forecast of the characters of men with whom we 
have to deal. But in such cases we should keep our opinion to 
ourselves. We may count upon it for our own conduct, loss, or gain. 
But we have no business to run into an expression of our opinion 
upon the groundless assumption that it is wanted by others, or 
that it is quite complete in our own judgment. To suppose all 
men to be honest until the contrary is proved by indubitable 
evidence, may not be quite safe in life when one has to deal with 
men as they are. But in dispensing blame at least, it is certainly 
due to the man charged with any fault, that we should observe 
some discreet reticence, and remember that our opinion may 
be unsound after all. 

What has been hitherto said about the responsibility of 
uttering opinion refers only to opinion which is 
Modesty. seriously and honestly, though it may be erro¬ 

neously, held. The immorality must be proportionately great 
when the opinion expressed is thoughtless, incoherent or dis¬ 
honest ; and worse still when flattery and slander are indulged in 
for special purposes of gain, mischief, or malicious self-indulgence. 
Kow the danger which obviously lies in exposing one’s self to the 
■wickedness of flatterers and slanderers clearly suggests that 
one cannot be too careful in covering his conduct with becoming 
modesty. The show of modesty and the meaningless speeches 
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which neither convey any modesty nor repel any miscreants are 
subjects concerning a man's integrity of character and speech* 
But the safeguard lies in feeling modesty in the heart. And that 
is requisite even upon grounds of selfish prudence. To have to 
praise and blame people with a due sense of one’s own responsi¬ 
bility is obviously correlated with looking for responsible opinion 
from others. But since the req,uisite standard of public opinion has 
not yet been attained and we have to adapt ourselves to society 
as it is, we must beware of the manner in which we look for 
people’s praise, and indulge our desire of approbation. It is not 
however a question of only etiquette and prudence; a modest 
deportment is required of all by society, for it is reasonable to 
have some doubts even about our real deserts. True merit is 
never established till after a lengthened trial of time and 
experience. A man’s merit is never a matter of axiomatic 
truth, and one’s own opinion about it must always be heavily 
subject to that drawback. Humility and forgiveness are however 
the true altruistic goal of modest deportment. 

In conclusion, a review of the morality of the last three self- 
seeking instincts which we have considered, the 
industrial instinct, the desire of power, and that of 
approbatibn,will show that where primitive society 
indulged most in-violence and avarice, modern society seeks' a 
modification of the latter, by the attractions of useful wealth, and 
of the former i. e. power, by the claims of right and law. Moreover 
Wealth and Law have come to be subjected to the still wider 
influence of Opinion—a factor of immense consequence to morality 
in its social aspect. Of the seven selfish instincts (see p. H) the 
grossest ones have indeed been.so far kept down by society that 
Gluttony and Lust have now ceased to demand much public atten¬ 
tion. Those which count so low in the Tabular Analysis, as matters 
of the worst egoism or Interest, have in consequence of social 
opinion and social expedients at last come to be tolerated more or 
less as matters of Private interest. The instinct which injures 
weiety by tending towar^ abnormal growth of population,, has 
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come to be abased probably in consequence of the institution of 
marriage itself which is so much needed by the Public against 
unrestrained Sexual indulgence. Public interest now bangs around 
the instincts which impel the individual towards his ImproTcment, 
and Ambition; and thus after political safety and protection from 
crime are ensured as against the Military instinct, it is Wealth, 
Law and Opinion which come to be the great concerns of 
civilized society. And of these concerns again, the greatest and 
the one connected with the last of these seven instincts, is cer¬ 
tainly Opinion. Social morality has to bestow special attention to 
industry, domination and fame or criticism. But in power and 
usefulness both to the individual and society, Opinion stands nexit 
only to Religion. Society in fact is doing its work slowly but 
steadily and vigorously, considering the natural weakness of the 
altruistic instincts. And the individual if he will be wise and 
tractable will best advance that work of social welfare and the 
cause of his own progress by a sedulous attention to his private 
morality. 


CHAPTER X. 

ATTACHMENT, VENERATION AND KINDNESS, (8,9,10.) 

The three instincts named above, will be considered tog€?ther. 

Why the three prompt the individual to action of 

instincts are view- of the Same sort, i. c., to make Others happy in 
ed toget er. ^ slight difference in 

the action occurs owing to the Others being either his , Superiors 
or Inferioi's, or even Equals. But these relations are often variablci 
also as between the same men. So that Altruism fairly covers 
the several feelings as well as the human relations in question. 
Besides, this regard as solely confined to Others, is also more 
or less fleeting ; altruism is never the permanent Jeature of a 
man's emotional character, p is the grandest reality in human 

{ 
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natare, but for the pure virtue it has to be looked for only in the 
ideal state; the egoistic feeling being always present in life 
though occasionally latent The three instincts are only different 
forms of the one essential human virtue. Benevolence. 

The fact which has to be first of all recognised in altruism 
and sympathy is that others are like ourselves: that they have 
the same cravings about pleasure and pain as we. And the nest 
fact is that with the likeness referred to between Self and 
Others, there exists also a certain difference. A third remote ques¬ 
tion could also be raised from these two facts: namely, what IS| 
the limit of sympathy as between man and brute creation. Leav¬ 
ing this last-named consideration aside, the other two points will 
show, that sympathy cannot deserve the name where the indivi¬ 
dual claims as an anchorite for instance, to have no selfish 
cravings whatever and to be quite unlike ordinary men. In our 
regard for others we have to recognise the wants which are com¬ 
mon to us all, and to exert ourselves in order to supply those 
wants. At the same time we may not magnify the wants iu 
question so that sympathy should pander even to the vices of 
others. When men’s notions vary as to what is virtue or vice, their 
sympathies also change accordingly. From our point of view, 
men's altruistic dispositions should always excite our sympathy. 
But our sympathy with other men’s egoism requires a discrimina¬ 
tion. No egoistic propensity in another which causes divergence 
an(>strife in the group composed of him and others like him 
may deserve our sympathy. Such fellow-feeling has to be exclu¬ 
ded from the range of altruism. 

The group referred to above should not be an arbitrary group 
changing with the fleeting calls of the moment. 
-Sa mSiTand**?? society to which we are to adhere in the 

recommended must be a permanent one^ 
Its exact limits may be open to question, though 
even that uncertainty should gradually cease to be. But conti¬ 
nuity must be joined to solidarity. For tbe present we have as¬ 
sumed two conditions^the domestic and the nationaI«-to regu* 
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late otir sympathy. Both are as compact as they are pertnanenliw 
One marks the unit, and the other the limit of society, in respect 
of our moral conduct. Within the family of the primitive couple 
the homogeneity is complete ; the ideal and the real are most 
close; and each member is perfectly free to guide his altruism 
by the egoistic wants of the other. The sacrifice and its atteni* 
dant happiness in either should rise along with the wants of 
the other. And where the internal impulse to make such sacrifice 
happens to be enfeebled, either the comparatively external sense 
of duty or even mechanical habit should sustain the requisite 
standard of conduct. But if both impulse and conduct fail, the 
continuity would be threatened, and the quality of solidarity 
would also suffer; the result being what is called vice. Even 
when this group of two increases by the addition of children, the 
homogeneous condition is maintained for a time at least. The 
altruism of the conjugal society becomes common in respect of 
the infant children. Each vies with the other in being kind, 
and in contributing to the happiness of the child. And in the 
child too, Veneration and subordination become undistinguishablo 
in practice. Love and fear are united in a way which practically 
excludes logical analysis. The question of continuity or the per¬ 
manent relation between parent and grown up children is however 
a moot point as we have seen in Cliaptcr VIIL 

But the present question is whether the duties and pleasures 
of domestic life are sufficient for the altruism or morality of,the 
individual. Charity should no doubt begin at home, but it cannot 
end there without harm to all the families which constitute the 
nation, and live under one common political ruler. Our assump¬ 
tion is that the family is the unit of human society, but many 
such units must collect together in order to furnish the indivi¬ 
dual with the rules of morality. And it is only when the condl- 
tioDS of each such unit are co-ordinated with those of all that 
we are enabled to arrive at those rules. Thus the National society 
controis Domestic life in several ways: by law, by industrial 
conditions, by public opini'on, and above all by the fundamental 

I 
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pTrinciple of aTl tliese scrcial forces—^tooirality. And we have to' 
regulate our feelings as individuals eo that while our altruism 
finds an unlimited pleiy within the family, the training should not 
have to be varied when our dealings are extended beyond the family 
and to the country at large. It may be added that sympathy, as 
the principle of morality, admits of international application, i, e. 
of a whole nation having regard for other nations. In so doing 
a priority for the patriotic feeling has indeed to be maintained, 
just as domestic sympathy has priority over public sympathy. But 
in all other respects^ domestic love, patriotism and philanthropy 
are rendered logically harmonious by the principle of altruism. 
For in all these cases the original sense of likeness between self 
andotheis is fully maintained in thought, feeling, and activity 
and to the exclusion of vicious concert. And the gradation too 
is regular because the extension and intensity of feeling varies in 
one same inverse proportion. 

Sympathy however also recognises the difference between 

T i.x i, Self and another. Within the same group there 

Inequality of su- ^ ® ^ 

i»rior and infe- are inequalities as well as homogeneity which 

sympathy can never overlook. Take for instance 
the case of a child sympathetically asking its parent to partake 
of a lump of sugar, and that of a parent refusing to allow the 
child a share in some high-flavored peppery dish. Both act upon 
the ^same sympathetic impulse. All men are alike enough to 
rouse a uniform sympathetic feeling and to lead to solidarity in 
their social life. But no two men are perfectly alike so as to dis¬ 
pense with all discrimination in regard to sympathetic conduct. 
This diflerence is best simplified by recognising a dual relation in 
men as to superiority and inferiority. Each man is thei^ furnished 
with a double or triple guide for bis altruism from that one 
dual relation. (1) When A recognises B as his superior, he is 
also enabled to understand ( 2) that with 0 his inferior, he is 
only like B, and that C is like himself. Again (3) if D is equal 
to E there is no very new relation to consider; for we have 
only to suppose that E looks on D at one time as A on B and' 

I 
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at another as B on A. Perfect equality between men is a fietion* 
Equality only means that the inequality is not uniform or con* 
slant, but occurs alternately between the supposed equals. 

Thus the three feelings which form the subject of this chapter 
are shown to be quite akin to one another. The 
^^mtyof aitru- relation alluded to, serves to excite in the 

superior what is called Kindness towards his in¬ 
ferior. It also excites in inferiors who benefit by the kindness, 
the feelings of gratitude. Veneration, submissiveness, loyalty &c. 
And among equals too there is really nothing essentially different 
from kindness and its return; only there is an alternation of those 
feelings on each side. At some moments £ does a service to 
D and D is the recipient of the favor, and at other moments that 
relation is reversed. And then the feeling between them bears 
the name and character of Attachment. But in each case the im¬ 
pulse is to make another happy; and hence Benevolence is charac- 
terestic not only of the superior in regard to the inferior but 
also of the inferior to the superior and of equals to one another. 
Kindness turns to the inferior first of all; but it works on all 
sides. In other words it possesses a universality which obviates 
the necessity of another term to distinguish the special feeling of 
goodness in the superior to the inferior, from the general feeling 
of Benevolence to all, whether equals, superiors, or inferiors. 

The experience of life however shows that this mixed feeling 
of Attachment occurs oftener than pure Veiiera- 
tiou or Kindness. The predominance of egoism 
in man, sinks the disinterestedness of Attachment into a craving 
for reciprocity. The alternation of actual service between the 
attached persons fosters the egoism. The regard being mutual, 
mutuality is often insisted upon as indispensable. The insistence, 
is against the ideal purity of the mental function, but it makes 
Attachment between two and the consequent solidarity, of easier 
occurrence in real life. The general egoism of the reciprocity 
betweeA any two attached persons is further intensified in the 
conjugal reljPbtion by the intenser egoism of sexual instinct an4 
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desire for progeny. Or it may be said that the instincts of race* 
preservation and ambition are so tempered down by domestic 
altruism that the rq^ult—home—becomes at once the unit 
anl the type of social life. Nevertheless a reciprocal egoism is 
far from being essential to Attachment; it is in fact quite 
foreign to its true nature. Reciprocity is characteristic of the in¬ 
dustrial relation which is formed by contracts and then becomes a 
moral corrective of avarice. The egoism of that relation is also 
rightly coupled to its terminable character. It must noWbe con¬ 
founded with the domestic relation, the altruistic solidarity of 
which is further testified by its unmistakeable continuity; in 
other words, by the long memories which are retained and cherish¬ 
ed in this latter relation. Volition it is true, rules contracts and 
in some shape also the marriage vow. Bub volition is not 
necessarily egoistic. It may also be decidedly altruistic and un¬ 
conditional. Society however wisely makes the well-known dia- 
tinction between contractual and conjugal relations. And if marri¬ 
ages have to be distinguished between oue another in respect of 
continuity, distinct names will also be employed to eXi.ress that 
difterence.and distinctions about solidarity will follow as a matter of 
course. The institution of marriage, it will be perceived from tho 
above, realises a very lofty ideal of morality. Its darker asso¬ 
ciations only prove man’s animal nature. But we have discussed 
the subject earlier in order that the coarser realities of life may 
be fiTlIy recognized in moral culture, (see. p. 37). I shall pass it 
over now mentioning only that this was the proper place fur its 
consideration. 

Attachment being essentially altruistic, its analysis into 
Veneration and Kindness will facilitate the culture of all three 
forms of altruism between the special individuals affected. For 
where inequality is not uniformly continuous, between any two 
persons whatever, the recognition of superiority in the Other and of 
inferiority in the Self will hejp to obviate much of that friclion 
which is generated by assertion of equality and the egoistic rights 
thereof, 
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The altruistic feeling of the inferior for the superior presents 

^ other complications, and is also subject to certain 

VKHBBATIOJr, ^ . 

antitude, obedi- practical dra^vbacks. It gpontaneously arises on 
ence, loyalty. receipt of favor from another who is thus placed 

in superior position. A return for the favor is then the natural, 
indication of altruism in the inferior. But such return is 
either practicable or it is not. In the former case favors are 
naturally interchanged and the relation passes into Attachment. 
In the latter case the inequality of relation becomes pronounced, 
but the desire to return the favor and if possible to multiply it many 
times over ought to exist in the inferior, or he becomes degraded 
for deficient altruism. This unfulfilled desire characteristic of 
gratitude, in other words this unsatisfied altruism, flows over in 
many uncertain directions. But its legitimate course lies in 
trying to anticipate or further the wishes of the benefactor. And 
the altruistic Veneration of the inferior towards the superior 
is thus presented in the shape of obedience, docility, loyalt}", 
&c. It extends even to the dead as will be shown later on. 
Gratitude and admiration are however, incomplete as sentiments 
for they do not disclose the fitting external action. For thanks 
are often only words, and admiration may be praise of very 
immature kind. The feeling to be moral must tend to active 
virtue. One may not justly admire a man whose example is not 
meant to be recommended for imitation. 

There is a resemblance between the gratitude '^r venera¬ 
tion of the inferior and the conduct enforced by the superior 
through fear of power or the rigor of law. Only in the one case 
the obedience, loyalty and submissiveness are egoistic and uncer¬ 
tain, and in the other case the same condition is voluntary and 
more enduring. A sincere gratitude to the past or the dead, 
should always be manifested by kindness to the present and 


the future, that is, to contemporaries and posterity. 

The typo of the virtue occurs as in the case of Attachment 
in domestic society and filial feelingr where subor- 
* uination to power, veneration to superior, and 
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gratitude to sertre tire beucfactor, are tmited ia the happiest and 
mist intense form both spontaneously and by sustained effort. 
Morality points to its vulture as well with the instrumentality 
of parental control as wittiout it. Dutifulness to one’s parents 
aod ancestors is required as well by the domestic group as also 
for the sake of all those families which constitute the outside 
society. And the requirements do uot cease when the grown up 
son becomes the head of another family in that society. 

Just as stupidity leading to deceit is the most incorrigible- 
form of intellectual failing, sO' the irreverence of the scoffer ia 
that perniciona form of moral depravity which arises at times 
from sheer ignorance of the nature of veneration and the- 
true means of gratifying that feeling. The error arises first of 
all from vague or (Tepraved notions of domestic veneration and 
eventually from loss of touch between kindred families in general 
society. On the one hand men forget their duties as arising from- 
old ties. And’ on the other hand their hearts are distracted by 
having to venerate the governing powers in the country at large. 
Voluntary obedience fe however simply invaluable to those more 
developed conditions of social solidarity in which violence having- 
passed into government by law, the sanction of opinion requires to 
be invigorated by every legitimate means available. And venera¬ 
tion in public life must be guided by the domestic model. Where 
one fails to admire his superior in his heart, he may at least render: 
voluntary obedience in his conduct. 

One of the foremost requirements of life is to be quick m. 

following up the directions of the superior for. 

Organization. . , , 

purposes of organised co-operation. Attachments 

may await slow demonstration; benevolence is uncertain for tb« 

very endless extent of its manifestation ; but when time has to* 

be taken by the forelock and the energy, skill and large-hearted- 

ness of one man has to be multiplied by numerous instruments^ 

the good offices of subordination can be effective only, as with 

the increase of hands there is also a steady advance in.the minis- 

tering agency. Donuoation is egoistic and arouses opposition. 
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Equality between men also tends to increase social friction ; but the 
value of subordination in inferiors is so great that where voluntary 
effort omits to call it forth, the strong han^Ji of power has to mini¬ 
mise the friction'Jn any possible way. And where immoral men fail 
to appreciate this condition of human life, coercion has to uphold 
solidarity and social organization even at some sacrifice of tender¬ 
ness. The requirements of continuity at last open the eyes of man¬ 
kind. Reverence of the weak for the strong becomes the dictate of 
wisdom as of true morality. It is prompted by physical nature 
as it also conduces to the converse virtue—devotion of the strong 
to serve the weak by disinterested kindness. And as civilization 
advances, the greater magnitude of intellectual as compared to 
physical strength, and of moral strength in ielation to both, comes 
to be appreciated to the glory of morality and furtherance of 
collective happiness. 

Kindness or Benevolence is completely divested of the 
special conditions referred to before. It does not 
Kindness. reciprocity of Attachment, and is 

not limited by the sense of favors received. • The superior is freely 
devoted to the w'auts of the inferior. There would, it is true, be a 
corresponding reverence on the other side binding the two into 
solidarity. But on the side of benevolence the heart is as free 
from a craving for gratitude in the inferior as it is often quite 


unconscious of the individuality of those whom it serves. Social 
solidarity enjoins reverence in the inferior and kindness on^'the 
opposite side. But the humane feeling is like that of the parent 
to the child; it looks to the happiness of the inferior alone; 
only outside of the domestic society the feeling is not confined to 
the particular relation of the inferior but extends to all. 

Parental affection is at once the type of benevolence for all and 
imposes on one the most onerous of domestic duties. 

^ acquired from his life¬ 

long experience ; all that he misses of past wis¬ 
dom, aftd all that he yearns for from any teachings of the farthest 
future, all that constitutes education,’ in its widest significatiou 
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has to be distilled out of the parcut’s heart, head, and hand in 
order to train up the child in the way be should go. The child 
has to be educated by the parent; human nature prompts him to 
it; but who shall dare to instruct the parent ? And social mo< 
rality may not aspire to supply a loftier model for benevolence 
than that of materoal affection. 

As Veneration always remembers the services transmitted 
by the dead, so Kindness is impelled towards the happiness of the 
unborn. Human nature is moved in this direction as well of itself 
as also because such conduct is the most fitting acknowledgment 
of those services. Thus while Attachment points to an alter¬ 
nation of the other two altruistic feelings, these again disclose by 
their mutual relation the supreme importance of Kindness alone. 
Heeds must testify true altruism. Thought or its exchange 
by words can at best indicate only the facts of our human relations; 
our relations to the family, the country and mankind ; to equals, 
superiors and inferiors; to the living, the dead and the unborn ; 
and to the present, the past and the future. Social morality 
while it would utilise intelligence to the full, counts still more 
upon the union of all emotions through altruism, and upon that 
of altruism with activity. 

The dual relation between superior and inferior which governs 

the three feelings and relations of men considered 
Superonty. , ... 

" above, suggests questions as to what constitutes 

suflbriority and how the dead and unborn are related to us. 
These questions might drag us too far into the domain of sociology, 
which is at best an imperfect science yjt. We have to remem¬ 
ber however that the present attempt, feeble as it is, seeks to 
establish ethics upon sociology. And thus we may assume that the 
superiority of man to man may be one of (1) age; (2) of social 
rank founded upon considerations of tradition or parentage ; and 
(3) of natural merit of the individual himself. Moreover the last- 
named'point—merit—may be variously regarded as due to physical, 
pecuniary and mental qualifications. And mental superiority again 
may be one of altruism, intelUgence or practical energy. Into 
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these distiactione we mast not enter in further detail. But they 
will occur in consideriog whether our altruism should be con&ned 
to contemporary relations or it should extend even to the dead and 
unborn. The dead are superior to us as we are superior to tbe 
unborn, in age and for transmitted service at least. 

The type for the benevolent feeling being taken from the 
parental relation, we become imperceptibly govern- 
the unboraf concern for the unborn. So that no- 

kindness is genuine which entirely overlooks the 
claims of posterity in the public or of descendants in the family. 
Our relation with the dead however gives rise to some difference 
of opinion. It is obvious that if our intentions have to be re¬ 
duced into action in order that our conduct may be called moral, 
reverence for the dead would labor under permanent inefficiency. 
The grateful desire to return the service of a superior, barren as 
it is in comparison to the rsciprocity of Attachment, becomes in¬ 
finitely moie so in the case of gratitude to the dead. Fortunately 
however wc have a way out of this difficulty in a logical comiec- 
tion betvveen the dead and the unborn and between our altruistic 
feeling for the one class and the other. 

Reverence suggests gratitude and loyal adhesion to the su'- 
perior. But as directed to the dead it also calls 

imr*^ought° ^to ancestors were kind like us, 

evoke kindness to desired to serve us and our posterity both, 

the future. . . t 

And we also see that in our services to xhe 
present and future generations, we not only gratify our own bene¬ 
volent desires but even those of our ancestors. In point of exter¬ 
nal conduct then the logical connection alluded to, is thus secure 
enough. But there is difference of opinion about the manner of 
connecting reverence with kindness intellectually or by conscious 
volition. We may seek to do good in our own way or in that of 
the person or persons whom we do or wish to revere. In the for¬ 
mer case we could be only kind; in the latter, our kindness 
though dot the lass genuine, would also be tempered by reverence. 
There are indeed some who attach so great importance to past 
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juilgmeot that they would have none left as their own in parti¬ 
cular. But true wisdom is never so suicidal; and the disposition 
alluded to would show^only intellectual degeneracy. The danger 
iu fact becomes real when in our efforts for present and future 
good we forget or ignore the kindred labors of the past. It is 
very serious because it has been widely prevalent iu European 
revolutions, and because it tends to unsettle all human experi¬ 
ence. If we can do without the guidance, experience, or prescience 
of the past, the future may also do without those of our own. But 
human wisdom is really open to conservation, and therefore social 
solidarity always fosters an adequate attention to precedent or past 
experience. And the result would become all the more satisfactory 
if we deliberately seek to unite the teachings of the past with our 
own providence for the future. In other words, the impulse of 
veneration or gratitude as directed to superiois, to the past and to 
the dead, should be strengthened not only by means of spontaneous 
kindness, but also by an intellectual appreciation of these facts. 

We have over and again observed that altruism is not the only 

rule of social life. Egoism is a most potent and 
lightened important factor. But egoism can in no case be 

interest, and Al- alone ; it must be governed. And the one 

truism. ... . 

goveining principle requisite for all our varied 
emotions is altruism. Altruism or rather Benevolence fiiinishes 
the guiding principle of duty. Its impulsive character renders it 
alst^ a source of happiness like the egoistic impulses ; aud finally 
its bearings upon human solidarity serve to impose it upon the 
individual as a duty required by society. In itself benevolence may 
like any of our natural impulses have no claim to moral eminence 
as it is certainly inaccessible to all men and at all times for practical 
guidance in life. Unmixed altruism in all men may ift>t even be 
good for society as it is certainly impossible in life. But as the 
proverb says Aim high and you will strike high.” And upon 
the whole altruism is good as the rule of moral duty. It is good as 
compared to the egoistic impulses ; for benevolence does not seek to 
destroy any kind of egoism whereas egoism is virtually intolerant of 
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all benevolence. Benevolence is good again because society checks 
egoism and always encourages altruistic conduct. Besides, benevo-* 
lence is also as good as, if not better tha^ the directions deriv¬ 
able solely from what is called conscience. Nay it also afiords 
room enou; 4 h for the culture of adaptability” in regard to the 
so-called law of natural selection. Conscience like altruism calls 
together all the knowledge accessible to the individual; but it 
leaves him then to himself alone. So far as the subsequent guid¬ 
ance of his will is concerned conscience may omit to name a test 
which could be applied to the decieion of the will. But altruism 
serves the cause of responsibility better by suggesting these 
further questions: What is your decision, do you decide for 
your own happiness or for that of others ? which portion of your 
decision is for your pleasure and which against it ? and which 
again would you in order to make that other man or men happy ?. 
Beware of the temptor—egoism ?” Thus the principle of altruism 
is in full accord with, and in fact furthers the purposes of, tho 
free and supreme decision of conscience and conscientious volition. 
The principle of adaptability too carries a similar purpose. But 
adaptability as tho rule of compromise between egoism and 
altruism or as enlightened self-interest may carry the man to the 
opposite extreme of uncertainty as compared to arbitrary con¬ 
science. It leaves the judgment of the individual or the decision of 
his will oscillating over the compromise to be made, and between 


opinions about gooduess and badness of the contemplated act' till 
time discloses its effects upon the well-being of society. Experi¬ 
ence is an indispensable aid. But we have to work only with past 
experience such as conscience has always had to take cognizance of. 
Altruism carefully cherishes the past and remembers that man has 
always had to adapt himself to society by being good to others. 

Upon the view that altruism is the common feature of attach- 


Altruiam as the 
modifier of ego- 


ment, veneration and kindness, and that it forms 
the rallying point as it were, of what has been 


called enlightened self-interest, we h&ve considered 


the seven egoistic instincts and shown how they may be turned to 
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the good of society. We have also seen that the three altruistic 
iastincts have a living type in our domestic relations, and how with 
that type the raoral^transformation of egoistic instincts can bo 
effected and made to spread into wider social relations. It is only 
necessary that in place of the conjugal, paternal, and filial relations, 
we should set down the relations of equals, superiors, and inferiors, 
and of contemporaries, ancestors, and posterity. And the rule of 
altruism will be sufficient for the morals of all and every man. 

It now remains for us to show how the many other woll- 
Miscelianeous known virtues and principles of moral conduct 
can be referred to the principle of altruism. Tha 
task seems to be superfluous, whereas if badly 
performed the result may even be damaging to the doctrine 
expounded. Moral questions do not certainly admit of anythin* 
like chemical analysis; for opinion is unfortunately divided as 
to what are the elementary phenomena of human nature. We 
have started with assuming some eighteen functions of the mind. 
But there is no great consensus about our analysis and it is uncer¬ 
tain in consequence how others would desire to analyse these 
mental phenomena and any virtues which have to be referred to 
the altruistic principle. But at the same time I should not shirk 
the question entirely on the present occasion. And to save labor 
in the definitions of the virtues discussed below, I shall follow tho 
lead oi Mr. Hack wood.* 


First of all, the two foremost virtues Honesty and Justice 
have to be accounted for. Mr. Hack wood 

juSi« Honesty as " that proper feeling which 

prevents us from taking or using any thin* 
which does not belong to us, when wo have no right to do so •’* 
and Justice as “rendering [giving] every one his due.” The words 
right and due irf the passages quoted would at once suggest tho 
bearings of law upon human rights and duties. We have consi- 


* Notes of Losciona on Moral subjects, by J. W. iTaekwood referred 
tetter *o. 120, dated tho 29tli September 1887 from the Secretary of State 
Government of India, 


to in 
to the 
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dered elsewhere (see. p.'p. 82,119,124, &c.) law as the binding tie 
between domination and subordination, and we liavc also put in the 
same category self-made rule to bind the ii^er man with his outer 
conduct in the form of discipline. In order to repress their egoism, 
men must have recourse to law in all these forms ; and honesty 
and justice would both come under observance of law whether 
self-made or made by the sovereign power. Honesty may also 
be looked upon as a modelatcly intense form of attachment 
between contemporaries, which nobly suppresses the egoistic desire 
of bencfifctiog by the loss of other people’s labor or property. 
Justice transforms egoistic domination by law into a moderate 
degree of sociability, but it cannot advance as far as mercy. 
While Honesty may be regarded as moderate attachment its 
commendation as the best policy, shows the bearings of social 
morality even in its coarse egoistic aspect. The proverb means only 
that the most selfish man should, if he is wise, be also honest. 
The wisdom coincides with policy, as well because policy, polity and 
society, are cognate matters, as for the patent fact that dishonesty 
and bad faith in any form, militate with the solidarity of human 
society. And the altruistic basis of morality is also all the better 
confirmed by showing that honesty is the only royal road to 
happiness and success in life. 

By the side of honesty and justice we should place the virtues 
of Magnanimiiy and Forgiveness. Mr. Hackwood 
and Magnanimity never stoops to artifice for'the 

accomplishment of a purpose ; soon dismisses 
anger; and docs not easily take offence but makes allowance for 
the motives which actuate others. And Forgiveness is said to be 
pardon or overlooking of injuries; and it is also added in the same 
connectioh, that mercy begets mercy. Here then we have the 
highest forms of altruism and disinterested i^mpatliy but only 
in different names; and a word only is necessary to point out that 
the reverse of Magnanimity viz pusillanimity has been already 
consiJered as the most self-seeking foim of servile personality, 
-(see. p. 120.) 
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Forbearance is placed by Mr. Hackwood beside forgiveness 

and defined as the power of restraining our pas- 

!Fofli)68bX'ftiirCOt 

sions \jhen provoked. In other words it is only 
the repression of anger or the military instinct, which is further 
methodised by lawful domination. 

The question of Forgiveness with its correlative Forbearance, 
admits however of a deeper analysis, and as it is also fundamental 
to the entire problem of morality,it should not be lightly passed over. 
Society has decided to reject the principle of retaliation in human 
law. Compensation is all that can be awarded by society to meet 
the most vengeful spirit. Morality requires however, that wc should 
carry this lesson home into our bosoms ; and when we set about 
doing so, we find ourselves furnished with important guides of con¬ 
duct. The question hinges entirely upon man’s proneness to error. 
It is because we are so subject to error that we have to seek forgive¬ 
ness, to render reparation, and also to always carry ourselvds with a 
feeling of humility. On the other hand, the moment we come to look 
upon ourselves as erring mortals, we have to enquire about right 
couduct, to be circumspect in observing such conduct, and to bo 
constant in our self-examination and self-questioning. We must 
prevent or rectify our errors. Hence the importance of forgive¬ 
ness and humility. Society however is now troubled by reason 
of somewhat lax notions about individual liberty. And wo 
should beware of the evils which have thus become apt to be lost 
sight of. Many would justify even their erroneous conduct. They 
would do so at times in the way of the servile subordinate who was 
afraid of any arbitrary justice. But the commoner occurrence now 
is, a plea of justifiable individuality upon the grounds of freedom, 
and that both of action and of criticism. Men forget that the 
function of criticism is not tolerable as between an iajurer and 
the man who has actually become the sufferer. The critic 
must be like the judge, a third or neutral party. The conditions 
of error and rectification are the same as ever they were. There 
call be no liberty to hold a wrong opinion knowing it to be such.; 
much less to do an act of our own sweet will and examine its 
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errors afterwards. To err is doubtless human. But to be accus¬ 
tomed to overlook our errors is depravity. We cannot lay claim 
to being forgiven as a matter of course, ^uch less without a 
determination to cease from our misconduct. We may not forgive 
ourselves until we Lave forgiven all who were like us instrumen¬ 
tal to the particular error we happen to deplore at any time. 
The principle of altruism requires that we should take on 
ourselves the heaviest load of self-condemnation, and exonerate 
others to the utmost available limit. And herein lies the 
correct indications about the rules of asking and rendering 
forgiveness. It is not enough that we should exercise every 
possible precaution against error; but we should be most forward in 
giving redress and confessing our fault. We may have to be our 
own confessor; but to be such we must relax the secrecy of self¬ 
confession. No humility is genuine which seeks to shutout the light 
of public*criticism upon itself. Apart from its effects on character, 
a frank avowal of fault before the injured person at least, is needed 
in order to ensure our determination to beware of its repetition 
in the future, and to honestly render an adequate reparation for 
the past. Self-examination is obviously the only means to attain 
this result. But mere self-examination is not enough ; even with 
the deepest contrition it fails to be efficacious without active 
effort at reparation. Eeparation is requisite in each particular 
case ; but a sense of humility also has to be entertained cons¬ 
tantly for all cases as it should bo carefully called up in e^ch. 
It is only thus that wo can realise our relation to the world 
around us, and to time in the past and in the future. Each 
particular case of our error ought to point out to ourselves what 
practicable precautions were neglected, and also to humiliate us 
in view of all possible bad consequences of the event. And then 
as we come to forego the right to justify ourselves, we are 
enabled to recognise our insignificance: our subjection to the 
powers of society at the outset, and to the still higher i. e. 
the religions sanction, which each one of us may ^acknowledge 
according to his creed. Lastly, as we take into consideration the 
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distant bearing of our general and constant need for ^forgiveness 
we shall slowly advance in our ability to forgive others for their 
faults. That ability comprises not only a rejection of tbe venge¬ 
ful volition, but also the more arduous task of forgetting the 
wrongs which we may have suffered. Forgiveness as a giving up 
of the law of retaliation may be learnt from even the judicial 
spirit of the times. But the proverb runs—“forgive and forget,” 
and its full meaning docs not come until we recognise the 
the extreme difficulty of what is given as the sequel of for¬ 
giveness. To forgive is said to be divine. It may not be attained 
by any volitional effort over memory. What then shall wc say of 
that ’ <gher trait of forgiveness-cultivated obliteration of injury 
and error committed by others ? It is I think, in order to alter 
the course of our vindictive memory that we have to cultivate a 
general spirit of forgiveness in the form of earnest humility. 

To return to Mr. Hack wood : he passes from kindness or con- 


Courtcsy and 
Good manners 


sideration for others into Courtesy and Good man¬ 
ners. He says “courtesy is that right feeling which 
makes our behaviour show that we consider the 


wants and wishes of others.” It springs from a sense of justice or 
a desire to give others their due. And three several phases of 
courtesy are given as Good manners. Civility and respectfulness, 
and a Good tone. They would all come under altruistic feeling 
in respect of all those who are fellow citizens, fellow countrymen and 
fellaw men. Courtesy and good manners should in fact be backed 
by a corresponding feeling which is only self-abnegation; and where 
the requisite feeling may not be at command, the suitable conduct 
at least should not be absent causing pain to others. It is a 
sadly anarchical opinion which would regard courtesy and good 
manners as allied to hypocrisy and opposed to candor. . 

The question of good manners and good tone is not only a 
part of courteous regard for any member of society 
Modesty. however remotely related to us; but it is really 

conneetd with a man or woman^s entire deportment in life which 
by the name of modesty,[comes under regard for opinion or approba- 
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tion. (see p.l47). Modesty and good manners maybe only conven-^ 
tional. But the conventions of society are rules founded upon 
human good sense. We have already shown that rules of modesty 
may not be defied in prudeace or even from a due sense of one's 
own worth at its highest pitch. Its relation with humility and 
forgiveness has also been pointed out. And even if old, the con¬ 
ventional rules of society hitherto employed as tests of modesty, 
may be spared excessive criticism till fresh rules are successfully 
supplied by the critical public. Modesty thus becomes imperative- 
as a moral duty. Aud its greater importance in the conduct of 
woman arises only from another convention which is still up¬ 
held in this country at least; I mean the one, that man alone 
Buies, and woman at the best Advises. And children must hold 


a still humbler place. 

Before concluding the chapter it is necessary to-'mention that 


Fi-atcrnal as com¬ 
pared to conjugal 
affection. 


in this country the altruistic feeling of attach¬ 
ment might bo said to have its type in fraternal 
rather than conjugal affection. This view of our 


domestic life may be justified considering the nature of our joint- 


families. And it would not disturb the principle of morality 


here laid down except in so far as the joint-family system itself 
clashes with the requirements of sound domestic organization, 
which is a very large aud pratically remote question. More¬ 
over the conditions of our society are such that* conjugal attach-^ 
ment does not manifest itself in supporting the wife with praise ; 
neither before herself nor before others. Secret approval and 
a good understanding in the minutest details are the essential 
requisites. The wife’s support to the husband has to bo more 
demonstrative, in view perhaps of the example of Siva’s wife. It 
always takes the form of loyal obedience. This inequality between 
wife and husband if carried to excess may be injurious to domestic 
solidarity and still more to the education of children. But it would 
be far more dangerous to run to the other extreme and to destroy 
all govenmment in domestic society. lu any case it is consistent 
with the conditions of fraternal relation as shown above. 



CHAPTER XI. 


TRUTH. (11,12,13,14.) 


We are again going to take up several mental functions 


Truth; the moral 
side of Conception 
and of Logic arid 
Science: the way 
to veracity and 
candor. 


together in one chapter. But in the present case 
the object is not to disclose any latent unity be¬ 
tween them but to recall only the one that is, the 
moral side of the four intellectual functions num¬ 
bered from the eleventh to the fourteenth in our 


Tabular Analysis, (p. 11.) Perhaps it might be justly argued that as 
Education and Morals are substantially co-extcnsive with one an¬ 
other, each of our intellectual functions has some utilitarian aspects, 
no less than others relating to its moral influence upon the indivi¬ 


dual’s emotional character. But to discuss the moral side of human 


intelligence in any such aspects, one must first take into account the 
entire field of intellectual activity and then judge how far the innu¬ 
merable forms of man’s intellectual labor are moral, pleasurable, 
useful or indifferent. This is obviously far beyond the scope of 
this book. It could never be expected that we should discouise on 
Synthesis, Analysis, Generalization and Systematisation, that is, 
on questions of formal logic as well as on the virtue and utility of 
all philosophic or scientific ideas, though for aught I know, they 
certainly might come under Conduct in Society. However, all these 
four functions have also been grouped together in the Tabular 
Analysis under the single head of Conception, and as such distin¬ 
guished from the next function of Expression. Conception pre¬ 
cedes Expression in the mind of man, and when morally sound 
suggests only that commonly talked of, though recondite matter, 
which is most appreciated as Truth. At the same time True Concep¬ 
tion leads the way to that other aspect of Truth which is known as 
Veracity and^Candor, and which comes under the head of Expres¬ 
sion. Veracity and true knowledge are most intimately related. 
Candor, it is true, has a certain bearing upon Jrudence and 
courage that is, our practical functions or aclivity in general.^ But 
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nevertheless it would be better to connect it with Veracity imme¬ 
diately and mediately with true knowledge. 

Unfortunately for us we Jive in an ^age, when the question 
of Truth and true knowledge happens to be sur- 
Relativity. rounded with the greatest of difficulties. There is 

Jirst of all the endless diversity of experience and scientific Truths, 
and then there is the almost universal recognition that all our 
knowledge is derived from the outside and is more or less uncer¬ 
tain for its relativity. Truth is therefore not only difficult of 
/ittainment but.harder to be retained with firmness. And the only 
solution available is to look, not for absolute Truth but for what 
all men do or are disposed to believe as true. The moral aspect of 
mental Conception occurs however not only in laying hold of 
abstract Truth which slips away as it were into the region of 
absolute Truth, but it presents itself with all the greater vivid¬ 
ness in Veracity. On the other hand, the reverse of Truth is 
not always a result of defective candor; and while hypocrisy and 
intentional mendacity are always such, Inaccuracy in observing 
facts and events, is never regarded as serious fault; not even when 
it is traceable to emotional bias or rhetorical requirements. But 
on the other hand these matters may not be left out of account in 
our moral regard for Truth. 

He that has learnt to appreciate Candor and Veracity can 

never forgive himself for Inaccuracy in obsorva- 

JmhSSf' And true knowledge has to be sought for, if 

tween fact and jiof; from any innate craving for unknown Truth, 
opinion. </ a * 

yet at least from man’s love for man and the con¬ 


sequent necessity of candor and accurate information. Truth is 
perplexing in its search; and yet no man has ever ventured to 
suggest that we should be satisfied with [falsehood, error, or self- 
delusion, The fact is, that [all the difficulties about Truth arise 
from man’s own imperfections. Conception is the result of observa¬ 
tion, that Is, of a certain internal nexus between the mind and the 
observed phenomena. And the morality of thinking imperatively 
requires that the two processes which respectively precede and 
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follow the fact of observation should be kept as distinct as possf* 
ble. To observe accurately, we have to forego all mental bias. 
But then, when we ^joine to express what we have observed, 
we cannot leap out of ourselves so as to be divested of all our 
natural bias. Again, our observation, however accurate we may 
have been able to make it, has also to bo expressett exhaustively;. 
In order to express our mind duly and to give out all that we 
have got within, we may not wLthold even that unfortunate bias. 
And we have to disclose therefore the view put upon our informa¬ 
tion by ourselves. It is only thus that we can voraciously put| 
others in possession of any bias that we may have been uncon¬ 
sciously subject to. The dogma of veracity is, speak the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. And accuracy 
requires that we should also observe the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. But this is simply impossible. Hence 
the limitations of our power and the duty of doing all we can 
to supply the defect, require that wo should fully disclose what 
lies within the mind by adding separately to the information we 


furnish, and as a summary of it, the opinion or conclusion which 
wo may have formed flora our observation. 

The distinction made above is one between fact aud opinion, 
and it is of great importance in morality. Many 

of urco'SeJu^:'' ^ud information. Very few are 

competent to guide the opinion of others. There 
is ffi’st of all, the wide question of a consensus of human opinion as 
the foundation of all Poetry, Piiilosophy, and Politics. In this ques¬ 
tion philosophers liave more to answer for than ordinary people. 
And though I am for reverentially enduring the proverbial dis¬ 
agreement of doctors, yet the freedom of disciples which is thence 
invariably brought about, may permit of our saying that this want 
of consensus is a thing which ought to be cured. There is not 
only a duty about it, but a most imperative one too. Not that 
there should be no doubtful questions and corresponding liberty to 
hold peculiar opinions in such questions. But in matters affect¬ 
ing the feeling, judgment and conduct of many men, there scema 
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to be some room for increase of harmony and charity between 
thinker and thinker, as the world stands to-day. The Roman 
Catholic maintains that to interpret the tjue sense of the Chris- 
tain scriptures, it is necessary to obtain "the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers”. The Hindu also is bound by certain similar 
conditions. And in any case, the due limits of the right of free 
inquiry have been well expressed by what has been called an 
axiom of the Catholic Church: "In necessary things, unity : in 
doubtful thing^s, liberty : in all things charity”. It is obviously 
.^be first requisite of all human organizatioo. 

Secondly, in the humbler matters affecting our feelings, 
experience or judgment, and mutual co-operation 
to is of perform¬ 

ance, but of the very same nature with that of 
philosophers ill general or of poets, scientists and statesmen in 
particular. Opinion has not only to be distinguished from facts, 
but also held in suspense for the decision of others who are more 
competent to form them, i. c. for such approximate consensus as 
may be requisite and feasible in the circumstances of each case. 
Opinion gains in value as well by the numeric strength of sup¬ 
porters as by the special qualification of the expert or authority 
who forms it. But there is always valid reason when sound 
nopinion fails to receive numeric support. And it is simply due to 
moral obtuseness that one assumes his observation and opinion to 
be equivalent, and would not bear his opinion to be challenged, 
feeling as if his veracity was impugned. 

Fact and opinion are at times hard to separate. When 
a mail says he has observed a bird, ho really nieans that from 
his observation he came to the conclusion or opinion that what 
he saw was a bird. In such cases opinion it is true, certain¬ 
ly goes for fact, but that is only because there is such a wide 
consensus about what animals are to be called birds. It is a 
moral requi.'emcnt of accurate observation that thq observer is 
bound to remember what opinions are known to him to pass 
for facts and: what are not; and that both in reporting and in ob'> 
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serving his facts, he ought to put his own experiences of any novel 
kind to the test of other men’s experiences. When a man has to 
listen to or report a ghost story he may not shut his mind’s eye 
to the weak points of the narration; and if again he is a believer in 
ghosts he must not deprive others of the light of that fact. He 
must not be a witness and an advocate both ; at least not at the 
same moment. When one man has to report to another a conver¬ 
sation held with a third, the exact words employed, and their 
sense as understood by the man reporting are both important. 
And when one acts upon information recieved through secon¬ 
dary source or sources, the circumstance involves intricate ques¬ 
tions of fact and opinion. Lastly, in Hindu and I believe, also in 
Mahomedan families, where one has to deal with zenana women 
and that through one or more intermediaries, the difficulty may 
become simply bewildering. Life is founded upon experience and 
true knowledge, and if men arc to benefit by each other’s 
intelligence and good sense, altruism must debar as much as possi¬ 
ble all rccklessuess in acquiring and transmitting information. 


The immorality of inaccurate observation and speech gains 


Rlietoric and 
Sophistry. 


in gravity I think, when an utterance rises to the 
eminence of Rhetoric. Truth and knowledge are 
so difficult of attainment that we must always be 


most grateful to all our teachers and all our useful informants. All 


the arts of expression are indeed of inestimable value to manB 
Language, logic, poetry, rhetoric and even special pleading deserve 
our appreciative attention and regard. But rhetoric without con¬ 
viction is such an abuse of the linguistic art that it does not seem 


to stand condemned sufficiently well by being touched by the 
slight stigma of Sophistry. 

The use and abuse of rhetoric brings us to notice another 
mischief. I dare not call it an immorality, 
perhaps owing to that mischief that the 
abuses of rhetoric are so largely tolerated in 
society. Ordinarily the rhetorician is expected to present facts 
^d opinion in such a >vay as to rouse the particular feeling and 
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cootict which ho intends to evoke in the audience. And the mora- 

ji 

lity of the action depends upon the altruism of such intention in 
each particular case. Where again the rhetorician knowingly de¬ 
parts from his conviction, his conduct is presumably due to some 
interested motive, and is impeachable accordingly, apart from 
any theatrical displays of false sentiment. But the mischief alluded 
to occurs when facts and opinions are at the outset approached, 
observed, or studied, withUfeeling and conduct of a culpable kind. 
The conduct may or may not deserve to be classed with abuse of 
rhetoric. But the fact to which I am alluding is well-known ; and 
the evil is graver than intellectual idiosyncracy. It may be even 
attributed to natural obliquity of the human emotions. But the 
foible is of exceedingly wide prevalence. Throughout the 
entire range of our observation and reflection we are governed 
by our peculiar biases. Biases arc emotional, and even egoistic. 
Indeed biased benevolence itself must be supposed to have an 
egoistic origin. And in combining our ideas too, we may be con¬ 
necting our emotions with a bias. And error often arises from fault 
in the liuks occurring between ideas and emotions, between emo¬ 
tions and ideas, and between emotions and emotions; as also it 
is known to arise from unsound logic, that is, from wrong links be¬ 
tween ideas and ideas. Error of the last-naiped kind is condemned 
only as fallacy, but it receives every attention in any education 
vworth the name. Errors however of the other and co-equal descrip¬ 
tion are often sadly neglected. They are partly unavoidable \fith 
certain minds but they are not always or uniformly so ; and 
thus even when they do not carry grave immoralities they may be¬ 
get serious mischief. And it is necessary that an honest mind 
should not overlook the fact. The evil is patent and has much to 
do with sifbordinating our egoistic desires to altruism. Let us go 
over the ground rapidly for a moment. 

Illustration. The angry mind might pass into ideas either of 
the sword, cf litigation, or of legislative reform : but he is morally 
bound to reject the first-named idea. The proud man in power 
might thiak- of making any kind of law to gratify his dominatioa 
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any sort of strife to suit his envy; or he might recognise the 
numeric strength of his opponents and thence the requirements 
of justice between them and himself. Moreover he might allow 
himself to be swayed by anger into violence at times, and by envy 
into guile and cowardice at others; or he might be moved by either 
in the direction of equal justice. Thus it appears, any two different 
emotions and the varied ideas corresponding to each, may work 
convergently or divergently, and do so4b considerable variety also. 
But they should converge and do so, so as to bend the more in¬ 
tensely egoistic passion towards the less intense one. Moreover the 
moral considerations ought to occur spontaneously or independent¬ 
ly of much laborious reflection. We might prolong this illustration 
to show also that the hungry man should turn his thoughts 
from robbery to industry, and then moving along with the avari¬ 
cious man pass on through usury and trade, into law and honesty 
leaving dishonest trade aside. So again the man yearning for 
fame would be wise in rejecting the thought of false display for 
the sake of honest merit. And thus ultimately, the thoughts of 
wealth, of law, and of opinion, should culminate in charity. This 
illustration would serve to show how the moral culture of men’s 
biases and emotions ought to be regulated with reference to their 
mutual bearings and their alliance with truth, knowledge and 
moral conduct. 

It is not always the case however that our very egoistic 
• desires are capable of any such emotional unity 

seU^ ^ in order to guide our ideas in the right path. 

Moreover where mercy or justice is necessary for 
that purpose it is not always that we can command the suitable 
emotion in order to attain the desired conduct. But we are here 
IcoDcerned only to say that to be true, a man should first of 
all be true to himself. Self-delusion is not only the worst of 
all delusions but becomes also very great immorality when it 
is not, though it may be, shaken off from ourselves. Emotional 
obliquity may be natural. But it may also result from habit and 
false education, If the sophistical rhetorician is a traitor to his^ 
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trustful audience, the conduct of the casuist who works himself 
up into fraud—a fraud which runs deep iuto his whole life and 
out of it into society—richly deserves to be known to himself 
and to all, in the true measure of its turpitude. 


OTAPER XII. 

CANDOR AND VERACITY. (15) 


The fifteenth function of the mind and the fifth of the intel¬ 
lectual functions according to our Analysis (p. 11.) 

communicatFon.”^' Expression and Communication. Under the 
former name this function is opposed to Concep¬ 
tion ; and under the latter we are also presented with its social 
aspect. What is regarded as the duty of Candor and Veracity 
affects only the manner of exercising the function in question. 
It will be perceived both from its position in the analysis and its 
general nature, that though the subject of this chapter is some¬ 
what closely allied to activity or the practical fuuctions of the 
mind, nevertheless taken as a whole, it is essentially an incident 
of the intellectual function of Expression. Expression may be 
either active or passive. In the active form candid expressions of 
the face, gestures &c. are obviously allied to veracity in speech. 
But in its passive form. Expression of the mind or mind’s condep- 
tions is indeed very obscure. Between physiognomy and intro¬ 
spection it is often hard to say which is the less unreliable. 
Passive expression of one’s own mind is certainly something more 
latent than even thought itself. This sort of expression may 
take the fbrm either of candor or that of simple reserve and 
taciturnity. But reserve can never grow into uncandid simula¬ 
tion or dissimulation without thought. And where thought does 
not furnish the cloak, the inner man comes spontaneously, out 
into the external world, according to the man’s talent for making 
Hmsclf intelligible to others. 
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This spontaneous nature of Candor leads to a widely prevalent 
opinion that children and primitive people are 
possesjedof a virtue which the highest culture 
and civilization often fail to attain. And though 
it is not our business here to dwell upon the confusion of ideas 
which underlies the foregoing opinion yet we cannot pass over 
two patent questions. In the first place, it is somewhat hard to 
account for why preference is shown^o candor as compared to 
simple reserve. I think it to be owing to the spontaneity of candor 
which has been referred to above. Or it may be,-that candor 
as the basis of good faith promotes sociability and is therefore 
justly appreciated. But on the other hand, candor may be over- 
dune, thus affecting the durability of social good understanding. 
A measure of discreet reticence may after all, be the golden mean 
between too much candor and too much reserve. In the next 
place, we have to bear in mind that the duty imposed by society 
in regard to candor is always negative. It is untruth, concealment, 
and even reserve, which are prohibited or condemned. But candor 
of the highest quality is more or less difficult of attainment. 
There seems to be what may be called, a neutial ground be¬ 
tween hypocrisy and candor: between absolute falsehood and 
indispensable veracity. I am decidedly opposed to allowing any 
such neutrality of characteiv in the momentous moral question 
before us. But situated as we are I feel bound to recognise the 
trutti about it. I think we come accross the fact in three forms : 
Some seem to have especial standards of candor according to 
their respective opinion or sentiment; the standards themselves 
varying with individuals, classes, or nations. But the result of 
such diverse standards is only mutual recilminatiou for lack of 
scrupulous honesty, and consequent breach of human solidarity. 
Some again contract such deep-rooted notions of what they 
call decent appearance that they are driven in consequence to 
conduct of more or less questionable kind. And finally imma¬ 
ture intellects are not wanting, especially in childhood, to 
ivhich the dUtinctiou is morq or less imperceptible^ between 
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what is positively desired to be concealed, and what creates 
a false impressioo in other minds because some thing is ia« 
advertently left undisclosed. And in vie^ of facts such as these 
I think society is wise in imposing only what I have called 
negative rules about candor. Education; censure, and public 
opinion must be adjusted according to the circumstances of our 
life. Reserve we know, may or may not be hypocritical. What 
is appreciated as undisguised artlessness by some, may be distaste¬ 
ful to others as being gratuitously offensive to men’s intelligence 
or delicate sensibility. Hence for the purposes of censure and our 
opinion about men’s candor, and even for imparting instruction, it 
would be desirable to allow people some latitude in the neutral 
ground referred to before. The rule should be " do not be uncandid 
to me in matters in which you have taken mo into your confi¬ 
dence; do not tell mean untruth, but tell me the whole truth as 
far as you can.” It should not run as I fear it is at times practically 
made to do, thus: “ tell me all that you know or “ be so candid 
that my koo \ ledge of you maybe as complete as your own.” 
The latter rule w'ould I am sure be an exhorbitant demand about 
the expression “ whole truth.” I think we might very well take 
the standard set up by the courts of justice. What is received as 
true utterance and straight-forward conduct in a witness on oath, 
ought to exonerate a man from the charge of hypocrisy m ordinary 
social life. Similarly what would be perjury on the witness box 
should not be one jot the less reprehensible in social life, bec&use 
there was no oatb or affirmatiou. To prevent misunderstanding 
I should add that on the witness box a man should be allowed 
to tell the whole truth in his own way and not in the way of 
those who desire to distort his free utterance. Unless we allow 
some latitude of the kind referred to, we run the risk of driv¬ 
ing simple reserve into positive hypocrisy and falsehood, for lack 
of intellectual keenness. Subject to the stricter conditions for 
the general requirements of candor we may I thipk, leave the 
feebler intellects to work out their character by theniselves in 
regard to tho neutral region alluded to. To help them oi^ 
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farther they can only be treated to sympathy and good example, 
but instruction falls flat; and fear 1 think, does more harm than 
good. For children too,^the same principle will apply. In clear cases 
of positive untruth, duplicity, or concealment, there should not be 
any laxity shown at all. But upon the neutral ground, affection 
and example should inculcate far more than verbal direction 
about truth and falsehood. Above all children should be cons¬ 
tantly watched and guarded from fulling into duplicity rather 
than punished for want of candor. Candor, being duly cultivated 
in the more unmistakeable cases, should bo left to spontaneous 
growth for the higher sphere of morality in the neutral region 
between studied hypocrisy and incomplete utterance of truth. 
All average men ought to get out of this slough at some stage of 
their life. But for society as a whole, similar progress must I 
fear be a work of time. 

It thus becomes of comparatively greater importance to 
understand candor and behave candidly than to seek to impart 
to others the lessons about it. Here introspection is indis¬ 
pensable ; and men must take good care of the words they 
use and the language they employ. They must know their own 
minds first of all, and say only what they mean. Those who do 
not know their own minds are simply incapable of true candor. 
But there is a still higher sacrifice to be made fer the sake of 
candor, and through candor, for that of altruism and solidarity. 
Civilised men create strange miseries and invent shameful subter¬ 
fuges in order to keep up false appearances. It'spiings from 
serious discordance within the heart and mind and, between the 
inner and the outer man. The evil is largely due to those who 
connive at it and those others also who insist upon mere ap¬ 
pearances. But as it is the individual who must woVk out the 
reform for all, we must condemn only the morbid desire of the 
individual who would not courageously acknowledge his material 
or intellectual poverty 'as compared to his peers. Equality of 
men is more or less fictitious as we have seen. But it is in order 
to aspire to an equality with some superiors or to retain an 
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equality against apprehended fall, that men resort to shades of dis- 
ingeunousncss in the manner referred to before. What is desi¬ 
rable therefore is to forego that furious race between the ranks of 
society which so unfortunately prevails; to betake to humility and 
gratitude in recognittion of all shades of our own inferiority; and 
to enlarge our charity where any sort of superiority enables us 
to extend it to others. Candor will thus generally cease to bring 
any slur on us; but if it fails, we ought to resign ourselves to 
our lot with what peace we can command. It is only thus that 
mind can unite with mind; and trr.th and charity be conjoined to 
promote the growth of morality and civilization. 

If a man could imagine himself cut off from all his fellow- 
„ ,, creatures, and freed from restraints imposed 

Fidelity to self, ^ 

itidispensable to by them, he would still find it painful to 

happiness. accommodate himself to a within and a without 

which were inconsistent with one another. Integrity of 

character as bettveen the inner and the outer man is as 

much a condition of happiness as it is also the only true answer 

to the vexed question of what is called personal identity in Meta- 

phj'sics. He who was really sceptical about his personal identity 

could not stop with disavowing only duty and experience, hut 

would have to forego also his desire for happiness, peace, or nirvan, 

one or other of which so constantly concerns the inner man and yet 

has to be sought out chiefly in the outer world. Society would not 

mind, if the outer man always took care to exactly reverse 'the 

inner man. Any such irony would altogether lose its point. But 

to doubt who and what I was at the preceding moment, and 

to claim to be divested of all conne:5tion between the inner and 

the outer man, would not be only intolerable to society but 

this self-distrust and pretended self-delusion would never endure 

loug when the individual has uniformly to eat if he is hungry and 

to reject food if he is not. The individual cannot disencumber 

tim 50 lf.^ot duty and happiness both at the same timt?. It seems 

to be a lucky- accident however, that while advocates have come 

forward for 'all sorts of absurd positions Uke those noticed above, 
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no one has yet preached the vanity of candor and of fidelity to self 
in social life. Indeed candor seems to be the only virtue which is 
capable of being established without the help of divine revelation, 
intellectual training, or interposition of society. Sincerity is so 
good a thing that its worst enemies can never replace it except by 
a spurious imitation of it. Self-delusion is perhaps the nearest 
approach to that imaginary but extremely foul doubleness in which 
sincerity might be sincerely disclaimed. Let a man be true to 
himself and he cannot be false to any man. 

However that may be, society cannot subsist without good 
Q d f 'tl universal understand¬ 

ing that good faith is indefensibly the normal 
rule of social conduct. It is impossible to enforce veracity and 
candor or to prevent mendacity and hypocrisy by law, though the 
extreme cases of perjury and cheating are justly made punish¬ 
able. The oath or affirmation required of the witness in a 
judicial proceeding should be understood only as a caution im¬ 
posed upon him in respect of his moral and social duty, and by 
no means as a promise in respect of a particular act. The moral 
duty of good faith and the legal injunctions about false evidence 
•are in fact only different forms of the same condition of social soli¬ 
darity. Even when one deceives a beloved person in order to 
protect him from the justly apprehended consequences of some 
painful truth, the balance of evil and unhappiness may not even- 
tiifllly stand in favor of the deception however shortened in its 
duration. No two men can afford to question at every .step the 
honesty of each other’s utterances and deportment, however well- 
intentioned. And the proof of the principle is not far to seek 
either. People who speak only different languages are very much 
in this predicament, and never do live together in any place, how¬ 
soever honest they may be. Nothing is so intolerable in people 
who come together for any short while even, as that some of them 
should break off in the midst of a conversation by speaking in 
a cypher as it were, z. e. in any tongue or symbols unknown to the 
rest. These instances are offered to show how deeply necessary it 
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is to society that men should be honest, candid and truthful, in 
other words, to show the bearing of v eracity and candor on social 
morality, quite apart from any doctrines of mental purity in the 
individual taken by himself. 

Where the breach of these conditions of solidarity exceeds a 
certain limit, the offender becomes liable to 
punishment; in narrower limits, his misconduct 
exposes him to grave consequences of social and 
even domestic censure ; but no such censure can secure sincerity. 
And he that does not think meanly of himself for his want of 
integrity in matters beyond the reach of any such censure or 
opinion, is the monster distrusting and disregarding his own utter¬ 
ances of whom we have had to consider in the preceding paragraph 
but one. Let not people think that such extraordinary cases of 
men who deny their personal identity are to be found only among 
the honester and the philosophic portion of mankind. Fickle- 
minded men are to be seen in abundance in every community, who 
stultify themselves and change their attitude to society without 
ever accounting for the change in their mind. Such men are in 
their behaviour if not by their professions, devoid of personal 
identity. And they escape the charge of deceit by shamelessly 
acknowledging their inconsistency. Moreover, perverse people 
are not wanting who tenaciously stick to their positions 
against the most complete break-down both from within 
and without their minds. I do not know how such human abetra- 
tions should be characterised when the ver 5 brutes are incapable 
of ignoring what poor memories or judgments they may be sup¬ 
posed to possess. If the fickle-minded men are each like a num¬ 
ber of heterogeneous souls rolled into one, they have their converse 
type in those suspicious characters who cannot unite with any one, 
whatever the degree of his honesty and good-faith. Human soli¬ 
darity is effected only by union of mind with mind. A measure of 
confidence is as much required as integrity, to win that confidence. 
And faiTure of either qualification has about the same result upon 
society. After dl however, the fickle-minded and suspicious 
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men are punished by society in more ways than one. They 
are both held at arms’ length; and they are both also duped by 
all uDScruj^ous persons; for the fickle and the suspicious are 
also the most noted for their credulity and gullibility. 

The purposes of good faith in society require that men should 
be candid in behaviour, that their utterances 
should be credible aud their promises reliable. On 
the other hand, it is also necessary that men should 
be treated with a corresponding extent of confidence. An in¬ 
fidel or atheist may take a strange pleasure in doubting every¬ 
thing ; but the man whose incredulity attains to that climax of 
suspicion that he would put all men to tests of honesty, in all 
his dealings with society, is sure to make of himself a verit¬ 
able pest in spite of the most unimpeachable honesty. It is 
in fact necessary for us as members of society to expose ourselves 
to some measure of risk from the corruptible nature of man. And 
earthly gain even will be found to lie rather on the erring 
side of credulity and confidence than on that of inordinate caution 
The golden mean in respect of this necessary confiding disposition 
lies in fact in that wisdom of the serpent which is associated with 
the innocence of the dove. 

We have hitherto spoken of candor and hypocrisy, of a suspi¬ 
cious and a confiding disposition, and of the wisdom 
of being cautiously trustful and scrupulously trust- 
woPthy. These questions indicate the moral condition of the 
function of Expression. It is obvious that it should be all the 
more accentuated when Expression concentrates itself in the act of 
Communication. This is effected by means of language whether 
articulate or inarticulate. And language carries responsibilities 
and functions which can never be belied with impunity by the 
man who uses that most civilizing instrument. 

It may be necessary to condense language into symbols and 
vmemonics, and even to confess the failure of 
all language and utterance by availing of sighs, 
cries, or lamentations, But we must not forget that in these 


Veracify 
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and all other contrivances of the like kind, the act of Communi¬ 
cation mtist involve some person or persons other than the speaker. 
Altruism requires the latter to consult ^he happiness of those 
other persons. And the obvious duties to which the fact points 
are to avoid garrulity as well as deception. The golden value of 
silence as compared to speech arises not only from the wisdom of 
cautious reticence but also from the importance of saving the 
listener some loss of time and patience, and that of protecting 
the interests of third parties from being affected by the commu¬ 
nication. Open living is of the highest value in social life. But 
as you are compelled to keep your street door shut against thieves, 
you are bound to beware also, lest by loosening your tongue you put 
knaves in the way of doing injury to you or at least to third parties. 
Every man has occasion to keep some sort of confidence from any 
others in safety, and no one should run into the false position, in 
which an exceptional reserve being distinguishable, the fact would 
disclose any secret to the detriment of other people’s interests. 
The Hindu mistrusts the reserve of the European. In his own 
society also his conduct serves to secure considerable publicity of 
life and the valuable social checks thereof. But in all these things 
he has to incur considerable loss or sacrifice. Secrets are at times 
very unsafe with us; and on other occasions they impose such close¬ 
ness that the circumstance seriously interferes with our social 
intercourse. Candor unquestionably helps to develope attachment 
and altruism in the direction of true social progress. But wBere 
between any given persons, the impulses of attachment are feeble 
there is no chance of their solidarity advancing merely with the 
growth of candor. Veracity is by no means an easy virtue, nor are 
all men capable of realizing in every juncture of circumstances that 
mendacity is never t.he royal road to safety. Those who are too 
stupid to observe the strict conditions of veracity and too slothful 
to count and foresee the far-reaching evil effects of a falsehood, 
almost inevitably decline into the suppleness, as well as the 
insensibility of the slave, the coward, and the'liar. Mental 
consistency' and personal identity unites the inner with the 
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outer man ; and candor unites the individual with the society 
around him. But the state of unity thus brought about results 
from union of the mey who by their personal efforts consolidate 
together in social life. No abstract rule of unity has any innate 
power to effect the solidarity. It is sympathy which is the true 
social cement. True knowledge, veracity, and candor are but indis¬ 
pensable aids to sympathy and altruism. 

What has been said before might be sufficient to show, but 

nevertheless it would be safer to repeat, that 
Polit'Cnc^^s ^ 

candor does not call for rudeness on any occasion 

whatever. One maj not have the patience for what euphemism 
may be requisite to counteract the attacks of folly or wickedness, 
but it would be a mistake to forget that even for defensive purposes, 
violence and rudeness have to be minimised in all cases. Generally 
however, it is ouly the too pliant disposition which being nervously 
sensitive to its own weakness, is apt to seek the protection of rude¬ 
ness ill the shape of a too candid utterance. But it is not at all in 
the interest of fools and rogues that society imposes on all the 
duty of polite and even ceremonious speech and behaviour. For 
rude candor is not only apt to hurt honest and innocent persons 
it never fails to react upon the honest offender also with a most 
painful compunction. The world too is really not so full of the 
milk of human kindness that we can afford to eschew that humbler 
substitute for virtue which goes by the name of politeness. Where 
one?does not find the way to politeness except through hypocrisy, 
he certainly does well not to tempt that gf^nd enemy of human 
nature and society. But then he must know that in having thus 
to quarrel \vith the tool of his language, he proves himself to be a 
bad master of that art. 

We have elsewhere discussed the question of politeness in 
connection with good manners, courtesy, and 

Immodesty. , _ . . . , 

modesty. But it is necessary to notice here an 
immodesty with which as a mark of candor some people are given 
to flaunt even some of their vices. The depravity is equally great 
for the disregard thus shown to public opinion and for the nb- 
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sence of moral compunction in respect of the vicious conduct 
which is displayed. Nay, the man certainly becomes all the 
worse for the craving which also simultaneously occurs in such 
cases for the undeserved reputation of honesty and candor. The 
self-delusion lies in the make-belief that there is a vicious honesty, 
which if not quite as good as virtuous honestyJs at least better 
than vice or concealment of vice. The truth is, insincerity is bad 
enough of itself, but its only mitigation is that insincere men sub¬ 
serve the moral purposes of society by at least offering a nominal 
adhesion to virtue. False affectation of vice and any shameless dis¬ 
closure of it are both unpardonable. I should prefer concealment 
of vice to any such foolish perversity. Indeed as all virtue is 
really harmonious, so, that sense of degradation, which would 
pretend in any cases to feel relieved by an immodest display of vice, 
ought to be directed rather to an honest struggle to get rid of the 
vice itself than to perpetrate the shameless mockery of candor. 

Immodesty of the foregoing kind lies at the bottom of what is 
called a white lie ; as if the metaphorical black¬ 
ing ^h^ypeSoks!^ ^ could be variously availed of to im¬ 

age forth the absurdities of a white-black and a 
black-black. And the enormity of tolerating such nonserse be¬ 
comes manifest when we remember that it is these habits which 
serve to deaden the human conscience in respect of half-truths, 
diplomatic inanities, and that hypocritical banter which going by 
the name of chaff is really characteristic of high-life-vulgarity. '*^ It 
may be necessary to o^rlook misconduct of this kind in our per¬ 
sonal relations, but all defence of such conduct is noxious to society. 
In these cases the mental reservation is all the fouler than out and 
out mendacity on account of superiority in the ranks of society in 
which it really prevails. Indeed in view of such abuses I am dis¬ 
posed to pardon the stupid people who from dearth of words fail to 
express their mind except in the way of saying that somebody 
vomitled three black crows. The hyperbolic style of expression 
deserves however a somewhat stronger condemnation than the far 
more culpable vice of hypocritical chaffing, because the former 
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happens to be more widely prevalent than the latter^ in our society. 
It really springs I think from the imperfections of the vernacular 
tongue. I would not venture to look for a genesis of the hyperbolic 
style in the Sanskrit language, but the impact of English society if 
nothing else, now requires that particular attention should be paid 
to the morality of accurate speaking. When the infant gradually 
acquires his vernacular tongue he has often to begin with words 
rather than their meanings. But when a people claiming to 
possess a copious diction like what comes to us from the Sanskrit, 
do not care to observe the synonymous differences of words, their 

treasure becomes dust or quicksand, despite all its sterling 
value. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


COURAGE, PRUDENCE, AND FIRMNESS. 

(10. 17 . AND IS.) 

Ethics as a science rests upon Psychology and Sociology. 

In the psychological side it is concerned with the 
regulation of what is called the Will. But psycho¬ 
logy labors under certain disadvantages. It can 
not do without introspection, and that control of the Will which is 
recf^iired of all by society, is apt to conflict seriously with the results 
of the introspective process. Moreover man’s convictions do not 
rest exclusively ou judgments derived from introspection. We 
not only introspect our mind on occasions, but have oftcuerto com¬ 
municate our observation and inference, both internal and external, 
to others. We do so for purposes of verification. And by doing 
so we start a proce.ss of ordinary or external observation. And 
when our judgments thus receive a confirmation from witliia 
and without, our introspection results in definite convictions. 
Thus as a rule it is only our growing consensus with men which 
really invigorates our belief and knowledge. That consensus is a 
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sociological questio'n, introspection forms a small though useful 
part of it, but the external cheek forms an indispensable comple¬ 
ment to the introspective function. It oft^ becomes a doubtful 
gain to be able to distinguish between results of introspec¬ 
tion and other peoples opinion in any matter, for we may 
be lost in consequence, in certain mysteries of the most inextri¬ 
cable kind. For example, we may want to separate intuitions from 
the innate impulses, or volition from its invariably uniform ante¬ 
cedents and sequences, and to compare these with mens’ opinion 
of our conduct. If there are no innate ideas, it may be almost 
unnecessary to check introspection by means of the external sources 
and results of any idea. If there are no intuitions, how are certain 
impulses correlated only to specific forms of gratification ? If the 
impulses are in any measure intuitive, when and where are we to 
draw the line behveen intuitive auJ ideational impulses? These, it 
will be perceived, are of the nature of vexed questions. A full 
analysis of the Will is another of the kind. These questions may or 
may not be capable of ever being satisfactorily solved. Social growth 
and ethical principles however cannot be stayed till their solutions 
are made and widely received. It is with an eye to this difficulty that 
in the data of morality and the Tabular analysis, I have ventured to 
give an independent place to the practical functions of the mind. 
I have preferred to make an arbitrary assumption about certain well- 
recognised conceptions. I have grouped together Courage, Prudence 
and Firmness separately from the emotional and intellectual fifnc- 
tions. But I could not afford to discuss at the* outset all the 
psychological questions which are involved therewith. If the 
foregoing chapters have been of an}*^ use in showing the value 
of our Tabular analysis for purposes of practical ethics, I may 
deserve the indulgence of the reader for the short psychological 
disquisition which follows on the subjects of the present chapter. 
Psychology treats of the Will as a distinct faculty of the mind. 
Our !Jabular analysis gives us instead, miscellaneous forms of 
mental Activity ; and three of them are taken .,as typical for the 
heading of this chapter. But I have hitherto avoided saying that 
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these are onljr so many forms of volitloo, no matter what tho 
nature of the volitional faculty may be. 

Action follows the Will, and volition recurs also to repeat 
the original act of the Will. Will is always at- 
tivity arcourage" tended by thought. But action may occur even 
Krni without, or in spite of, conscious volition. In such 

cases the action is presumably due to other func^ 
tions of the mind, for instance, the emotional. Hence when action 
does follow the Will, I mean at the first instance, it would bo 
easier to assume that emotion is not altogether absent, but that it 


is in some form or other conjoined to the thought which is ad* 
mitt^y present in order to lead to the action. It is thus in tho 
recurrence of our action only i. e. in what is called Activity, that 
room would be exclusively left for volition. In other respects it 
would seem, thought auJ emotion arc sufficient to do duty for 
the Will or volitional impulse. Extcrual action comprises a multi¬ 


tude of very simple movements of the limbs. But their mental 
genesis before the growth of any infantile exercise is sucir an 
obscure question that it may be overlooked in the present con¬ 
nection. So far as rny own convictions arc concerned it would bo 
immaterial to say, cither that Courage, Prudence, and Firmness are 
specific forms of volition, or that they are only those of recurrent 
Activity. But in the former case, the language would have to bo 
forced in some measure. Will—imbeginning, self-generating Will— 
is Relieved to have only two qualities weakness and strength. 
Morality how'e\ er, having to regulate the Will has to look into 
some details of the volitional phenomena, like those under con¬ 


sideration, though the analysis is so delicate and it may bo 
unsatisfactory. 

The law of invariability of succession in phenemena has 


Variability of 
phenomena. 


always to be slightly corrected with reference to 
duration and durability of the antecedent pheno¬ 
mena and those of their sequences. The duratioa 


of an antecedent phenomenon would modify the speed, and even 
the durability of its sequence. The durability of a pheaomeuoii 
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also goveras its duration, and in more ways than one. When the 
speed of a sequence is accelerated, the duration of the antecedent 
may for that very reason be cut short in s^ite of its durability. 
Its character in such cases however would be better indicated by 
the term intensity. Thus invariability of antecedence and sequence 
is qualified by variability respectively in the intensity and speed 
of the phenomena involved. 

When an impulse or emotion is very intense, the correspond¬ 
ing action may follow too speedily for the interces- 
thought. When thought intervenes, either 
teiieciuai and em- \tsown Superior intensity or from emotional 

tioiial fuucLiouo. „ , , , . , , , 

feebleness, the action would be not only tardy 
but may become also subject to regulation by thought. When 
■* agaiu thought is cither inert or concurrent with the impulse, the 
action is proportionately expedited. 

The intensity of thought not only affects emotion and action, 
but also governs the recurrence of thought in the 
Mental rts tn- what is called memory. There is per- 

haps a similar susceptibility in the emotions too, 
in respect of their own recurrence in the life of a man. A vis 
inertia of the intellectual and emotional functions would fully 
account for Activity as a whole in its inception, for its recurrence 
■without thought or definite volition, and also for the strength and 
■weakness of the Will. 

Tho recurrence of external action folloAVS the Activity*^ of 
thought and emotion, and is only another name for 
some of the effects of mental vis inertia. This 
activity or recurrence is however also allied to that other func¬ 
tion of life which is common to ph 3 '^siology and psychology both— 
viz.. Habit. Use strengthens and disuse tends to obliterate or 
deaden all our functions. Habit as a function may be internal, and 


Habit. 


external and also spontaneous as well as^ voluntary or self- 
diieoticd. Spontaneous habit governs spontaneous mental activity, 
That is, it • leaves emotion and thought to spontaneous action, 
eountcractiou and recurrence, Sclf-dirgctcd habit may be re- 
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garded as thought and emotional activity subordinating itself 
to dehnite conditions, for instance, to the laws of physiology, 
psychology or sociology. Habit i. e. habitual conduct may 
indeed, in this sense be partially coerced instead of being 
voluntary or perfectly free. Furthermore, it may be mechanical 
instead of being more or less conjoined to thought and introspec¬ 
tion. In some cases the conflict of emotions and in others, 
disuse of thought supervenes, affecting the efficacy of habit. 
To fully utilize the law of habit in practical ethics, it is necessary 
to have an idea of how the conflict of emotions may be obviated 
if not eliminated ; and also to sedulously conjoin to every discipli¬ 
nary conduct, the reasons thereof as may have been thought out 
before entering upon the discipline or habit. 

We have seen that altruism, sympathy or Love is capable of 
removing the natural conflict of the impulses. 

Love, caiirlor ° ^ 

and regularity : When Love or the whole heart is helped by 
progress. Zealand thought, the result is regularity or method in con- 
cuergy miove. duct. Thought furnishes rules to guide within us 
our thinking and emotion, and without us, our conduct i. e. of tho 
outer man taken alone and also conduct in our social life. To furnish 
such rules, the intellect depends upon true knowledge, accurate 
and candid interchange of ideas, and the consequent consensus of 
opinion between man and man. Thus truth and candor serve 
to hi ad love with regularity or method, yielding moral culture in 
tbb individual and civilization in society. This moral culture is 
of endless growth. Love, and the faith of being beloved, create a 
social solidarity which is obviously open to endless development 
by means of rule and method, provided the rules are sound and 
the faith is well-founded in candor and true knowledge. Rule, 
or the punctilious observance of it, when habitual,.becomes a 
second nature in the individual. And when rule is collectively 
observed, it never fails to effect a corresponding change in society 
also. Neither the individual nor society can long endure the 
operation of rules which are incongruous with the nature of man 
and human society or with truth in the sense of true knowledge. 
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Oa the other hand, the intensity of emotion, thought and candor 
is productive of zeal and energy in Activity. And zeal and 
energy wisely operating in the cause of Love may be expected to 
effect wonders in the advancement of human affairs. 


The Activity of thought and feeling has been examined • 
above as a whole. But it may be further defined 
its^vSetil. analysed for purposes of regulation or moral 

culture. The intensity of an emotion tends to 
precipitate the man, into the corresponding action or even to acce¬ 
lerate it in various shapes of daring, rasiiness, bravado, and any 
sort of bravery. Action or volition in that form is denoted by 
the fifteenth function of the mind. When however in such action, 


the emotions are harmonious, and as such conjoined to thought and 
forethought, and to prudence and a sense of responsibility or pre¬ 
paredness for consequences, the bravery alluded to becomes morally 
good and takes the name of true Courage, whether moral or 
physical. I say Hrue ’ courage, for when the soldier faces danger 
and death not from sober calculation but only from insensibility of 
the body or mind, his intrepidity is really of a different kind. It 
is then perhaps more valuable to his employer than to himself. It 
is also wanting in durability and thus it may not in the end be true 
courage. Physical courage incurs physical pain ; moral courage 
is similarly impervious to mental distress ; in both cases we have 
ultimately to face death. 


When Courage, true or false, is durable and enduring, it rears 


Patience.'inrl foj-- 
tilude. Kelativity 
of happiness. 


up patience and fortitude; the pain incurred by 
the action is neglected; and some other object is 
magnified—either an idea, a will, or feeling,—and 


mental satisfaction is made to rest thereupon. Courage, patience 


and fortitude are indeed capable at times of entirely reversing all 


the previously known conditions of happiness. Action which is 
ordinarily associated with the greatest unhappiness may thus be 
made the only source of yielding the truest and the best happiness, 
lu any.^aee, patience and fortitude tends to a measure of peace, 
contentment and cheerfulness, in which however credit is not 
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always given to the three forms of human activity, Couragfe 
Prudence and Firmness which are invariably involved with them. 
Likewise, deficient intensity in our emotions together with a 
Cowardice and comparative preponderance of thought in the 
indecision. shape of prudential calculation tend to hesitancy 

and cowardice. When thought is intense, and particularly when 
it is incoherent, i, e, illogical as between judgment and judgment 
and between experience and judgment, or incongruous as regards 
the corresponding emotions, the result is hesitancy of disposition. 
A man may take time to collect facts which are available to him, 
and to consider and hesitate long over doubtful issues ; but a 
demoralised or habitual indecision arises I believe mainly from 
absence of method in the mind and habitual disregard to method. 
By method I mean here, desirable adjustment of thought and 
feeling with faith and love in respect of activity. Cowardice 
argues only capricious infirmity of tlie will, that is, utter discor¬ 
dance of, and consequent fitful ness in, thoughts and emotions. 

When thought is coherent and far-reaching, the resulting 
mental action is Prudence forming the seventeenth 
iu our list. And true prudence can never over¬ 
look those emotional conditions which are real; in other words, 
altruism. In any case however. Prudence always tempers rashness 
as well as pusillanimity respectively into courage and discretion. 
But when thought is feeble, thoughtless activity, being swayed 
by^he various egoistic and altruistic emotions, becomes capable of 
everything, good, bad or indifferent. 

Acts ot Courage and Prudence may not recur iu life, iu exactly 
the same measure of the virtues, in which they 
agfSd prudeuci occurred before. Either experience helps to sug¬ 

gest a variation in conduct or memoty fails to 
connect the past with present experience. And thus the variability 
of conduct may be so great that it could not on accurate compari- 
sion of different parts of a man’s life bear the uniform name ot 
character denoted by courage or prudence. Habit alone forms the 
royal road to retentive wisdom both courageous and prudentisd* 


Prudence. 
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A measure of habitual uniformity in conduct is indispensable to 
each of the active attributes, Courage, Prudence and Firmness. 
Reasoned habit again, is as conservative^in regard to acquired 
facilities as it can be made progressively alive to altered cir¬ 
cumstances requiring a prudent change of conduct. 

The habit of zealous but intelligent activity is the real 
secret of modern civilization ; its phases are 
as infinite as its results are incalculably hopeful. 
Hope is the necessary outcome of the essential conditions of human 
wisdom and volition in cognizable human afiairs. Both are 
capable of infinite expansion and variation under the natural laws 
accessible to man. Hops for the successful application of those 
laws, quite apart from Religious guidance, can only be a question 
of time in the history of human S >ciety. If the mechanical habits 
of the Hindus have done so much to form their character, it is 


impossible to say what the addition of intelligent zeal to their me¬ 
thodical habits may not achieve. Thus even pessimist fears may 
not withstand the optimist hope resting on human solidarity. 

Intensity of thought and feeling not only accelerates the 


Firmness. 


speed of courageous aud of prudent conduct, it 
also evokes iu the inner as well as the outer 


man, a constant or enduring uniformly of action, which forms the 
eighteenth and the last of our mental functions, and beais the 
name of Firmness or obstinacy, according as the corresponding 
action is either good or bad. Firmness habitually occurring*in 
requisite intervals of time, is expresseil by the word Perse¬ 
verance. \.nd unreasoning intermittence of thought, feeling 
and habit—whether they are feeble or intense—leads to 
fickleness ; a foible which it thus appears, is not beyond the reach 
of habit and voluntary increase of intensity. The strange aber¬ 
rations which ensue from excessive fickleness of thought and 
probably also of feeling—for instance the denial of personal 
identity and various other forms of stultification, have already been 
noticed^ And we find here a genesis as it were, of such aberra* 
tions of mental action, f 
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To sum up : man’s Intellectual and Emotional functions ard 


Summary. 


sufficient to account for all mental phenomena. 
But their incidents are several. There is first of 


all, the question of pleasure and pain, incidental to gratification of 


and resistance to the impulses. Then there is a joint action be-* 


tween thought and impulse bearing the name of Volition. It has 
been proposed here, to regard volition in the different degrees of 
its continuity; to express by the term Activity, a moderata 
degree of continuous Volition ; and to refer man’s external acts 
to the Practical functions of the mind. The activity of thinking 
and feeling in its moderate form manifests itself in Courage, 
Prudence, Firmness, &c., according to the intensity and speed of 
that activity. In more continuous form, the Activity occurs also as 


Habit. In other words, continuous thought, feeling and activity 
grow by the instrumeutality of habit. Impulses and thoughts ara 
again, either coherent or incoherent. The coherence of intelligenca 
is logic ; but the coherence of all the mental functions is wisdom. 
Even so wisdom has that unity or singleness of charactec 
which makes the human being humane, individualised, social, and 
sociable all at once. And thus Love is the basis of morality. Love 
displaces fear, acquires knowledge and prudence, establishes faith„ 
that is, faith in truth and faith in man; it also infuses hope and 
courage and becomes tenaciously firm and persevering, in the 
development of life and society. 

♦ The next chapter will show how morality even in its social 
aspect has its connections’in Religion. But be- 
IaSlSSy.°“ passing on to that higher and, according to 

my limits, extraneous department of my subject, I 
may make the following reflections on Hindu Society. Our need 
is great to cultivate the Practical functions of the mind. Early 
Indian literature shows a profusion of feelings and imagination 
but deficient experience about the works of man, society and exter¬ 
nal nature. Our actual life also presents the same features of 
character. Not that empiric knowledge is wanting, but knowledge 
is not methodised for popular, much less universal acceptance* 
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Until knowledge ia thus methodised it may not be called Science 
or demonstrated science. Our very methods are more imaginative 
than experiential. The success of ancient.. Hindu civilisation, I 
claim to be unquestionable. But 1 attribute it in particular, to the 
culture of feelings having been exceptionally sympathetic. The 
unity of the heart rectified the aberrations of imagination. The 
teaching must have been sound, though imagination filled up the 
blanks of physical and historical knowledge. The real superiority 
of the ancient Hindus ; the success with which they inculcated 
among others, the principle of veneration ; and the incompetence of 
our modern Brahmanic priesthood to maintain ,the continuity of 
their past, have served to make Hindu teachiug very vulnerable to 
criticism. The weakness however lies only in the weak imaginative 
links with which their wise lessons have been held together. The 
Brahmans too may be charged with a sort of obstructiveness in 
omitting to pick out the ancient but wholesome lessons, and in 
neglecting to replace the old and fanciful reasoning by which they 
may have been held together. The methods of the Hindus are 
more or less arbitrary : not exactly suited to all sorts of intelligence* 
They did not much cultivate popular support. Their rules of 
conduct are as dogmatic as they are punctilious ; and the habits 
developed have been very mechanical. The room for varia¬ 
tion of habits has been much narrowed owing to silence about 
intelligible reasons for the best of our religio-social habits. There 
is no reason why this state of things will be perpetuated. The 
emotions and thoughts of the Hindus do not seem to be wanting in 
intensity or speed. Only their social solidarity does not keep pace 
with the times. The Brahman of to-day will not guide the modern 
intellects of India. And Indian intelligence of to-day will not 
follow the ancient reasoning diffused in literature of Sanskrit origin. 
But this disorder can not last. The practical functions alone are 
thus shown to be defective. The objective sciences of European 
origin too are not being speedily utilised. And our Courage, Pru¬ 
dence, aajd Firmness are a little too wide of the facts and circum- 
fitauces of our existing life and society. Jf our Prudence had been 
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comparatively great, the deRcIency of Courage might be attributed 
to some defect more radical than that of unreasoning habit or 
habitual short-sightedness. I cannot admit that any moral courage 
would ever be wanting in a people, of whom even the feeblest have 
required severe legislation to put down the Bail immolation. I really 
shudder at the moral courage of the Hindu mendicant and the sati 
of old. But the Hindu widow’s example infuses in my mind an irre^ 
presslble hope for our innate strength. The remedy then is clear. 
It is idle to think of an unreasoning courage or intrepidity, like 
that of the mercenary or drink-invigorated soldier, when the people 
have aged so much ; when in fact the continuity of our very litera¬ 
ture counts from the Kigveda; and Sanskrit texts of immense 
wisdom might be heard in the streets from the lips of the most 
illiterate. We must cultivate our Courage afresh, and do so to form 
newer habits. And the same principle applies equally to our 
narrow Prudence, our tenacious attention to trifles, and above 
all, to the thoughtlessness about our habits and our habitual 
disregard for new rules and self-directed method. I have else¬ 
where dwelt on law and rules at considerable length; it is 
only necessary here to direct attention to the importance of Hope, 
Habit, Courage,Prudence and Firmness in that connection. Wear© 
a contented, peaceful and easy-going people. Thanks to Brahmanic 
teaching, our efforts at dispassion have kept our craving for the 
egoistic gratifications subdued to a considerable degree. There is 
tffen fair capacity for that moderation in self-indulgence which is 
so indispensable to meek observance of duty. It would be the fault 
of the present generation only, if Western teaching has the fatal 
effect of driving us back to the violence and insatiable craving of 
more ardent nations. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUDINa WORDS: RELIGION. 

c 

I have two words to say by way of conclusion : 1. Morality 
is connected with Religion ; indeed until very 
JSodS*Mo^ty.^ recent times it was never treated apart from it. 

2. If however, it has now to be learnt and 
taught by itself the work must be comparatively complex and 
difficult. 

Religion is a higher and at the same time, a simpler study 
tlian morality. All religions look to a final Power over the 
human being. And to derive morality from that Power is, 
as an intellectual process, simple in the same measure as 
the character or mandate of that Power is easy of unders'» 
landing. But as derived from human wisdom, the principles of 
morality must necessarily carry all the difficulty and intricacy 
which are involved in sound human experience. The student 
of what has been called here social morality, must therefore 
incur all the drawbacks of the study. The study has become 
requisite iu recent times as part of what is called secular 
education, which itself has risen in importance along with the 
appreciation of education and character, as contra-distinguished 
from religious life. The social moralist cannot certainly hope 
to attain to the enthusiastic simplicity of the priest with his fc- 
ligious ,dogma. But it would be unjust on the other side, to hold 
that his reasoning signifies a rejection of the Religious sanction. 

The truth is, the sanction of society and that of any particu¬ 
lar religion have been looked upon here as being mutually con¬ 
current. And the position thus assumed signifies that if in 
any case a religious sanction seems to disagree with social 
sanction, the fact might be attributed to our defective judgment 
in interpieting-either or both of^anctions. It is well-known 
how, whj^re one man is apt to charge an opponent with supersti¬ 
tion, he may be charged in return with sinfulness, and how all 
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the while either or both of them may be laboring under some 
serious misconceptions about the dictates of religion or common 
sense. But this divergence certainly ought not to be the mle. 
And in any case, it should not be supposed that because the social 
moralist seeks to avoid any just or unjust charges of superstition, 
therefore his reasoning or his reliance on common sense means 
a disparagement of Religion and Religious dictates about sin and 
merit. On the contrary, it should be understood that the teachings 
of common sense and social experience are available in a different 
manner from the results of Religion. To argue by way of analogy, 
the social moralist has as it were, to peruse a writing which is in 
cipher, but without having any access to the key thereof. He 
may or may not commit mistakes. But if bis deciphering has 
been correct, the work need not be rejected as being independent 
of the key. 

The case would be better understood perhaps by the secular 
educationist than by the priest. The task of the former is really 
more difficult than that of the latter, but it would be facilitated 
by the labors of the social moralist. The secular educationist 
has however one special advantage. He is enabled to compare 
the labors of both the others. And that comparison is of great 
moment. Besides, as a public educationist, the secular teacher 
has to bear in mind that the parents of his pupils have reserved to 
themselves the work of religious instruction. His own religion, 
an€ more particularly his religious ratiocinations may materially 
differ from those of some of these parents. He may not go across 
domestic teaching iu either of these matters. And he has therefore 
to work on independent lines, and utilise the labors of the priest 
and the social moralist. Though it may not be easy for every one 
to forget his peculiar creed, yet when social morality is compared 
with that of religion, every point of agreement thus established 
would be of great value. 

For the purposes of social morality or secular moral-teaching, 
the materials must be less debatable, though more complex, 
than those of the religious teacher or priest. Bat neither baa 
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Religion to be put aside, nor should agnostics and atheists he 
shut out of Public Schools of the country. Religion has rather 
to be looked upon in the abstract, in vie\7 pf the numerous creeds 
of the world ; or even freed from the extremes of scepticism and 
superstition. It is firmly upheld nevertheless. Only it is left to 
come in after social morality is fairly appreciated ; or, all apart 
from the work of the Public School. 

A fact of a quite different kind may also be taken into 
consideration. Not only has morality been taught 
until recent times, as easy inference from Religion 
and its first truths, but the mode of life adapted 
to either in pre-monastic days was understood to belong to 
what may be called the herrnit-Iife, that is, a life outside of 
Society. And that]sort of life is entirely beyond the province of the 
social moralist of to-day. It is plain that the word unworldliness 
means a life of this sort when interpreted literally, and discloses 
the external circumstances which were at onh time considered 
needful for a life of morality. The current acceptation of the word 
however seems to agree with social morality inasmuch as it ex¬ 
presses nothing more than a spirit of self-sacrifice. This differ¬ 
ence in the meaning of the word, is 1 believe attributable to his¬ 
torical growth. And this and other expressions of the kind, e. g» 
worldly-mindedness, worldly man, man of the world, clearly 
suggest varied views of what is now required by society for inner 
morality and what was formerly required by religion to prevent 
external defilement. Now, in so far as these external circum¬ 
stances of religio-moral life have undergone a change, the 
student of social morality has also to modify his external 
attitude and internal preparation in a suiUble manner. The 
full measillre of bis punctilious efforts at leading a pure life, 
even according to the precepts of religion, cannot now be put 
off until he became able to renounce the world. He may not 
even attain ah imperfect purification such as would be possi¬ 
ble if he regarded the hermit-life and its moral purity, as 
presenting ^him with a most praiseworthy ideal though lying 
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beyond his immediate reach. He has given up all such old 
models of practical ethics. He must do all he can for his religi¬ 
ous and moral purity both, while facing fully the temptations of 
social life ; and in place of half measures and small beginnings 
towards the hermit's purity of life, he has to set about bis work 
with all possible ^rnestness as soon as he comes to appreciate 
the nature of morality. His judgment must therefore be framed 
-with reference to the facts of social life howsoever complicated, 
rather than frotn the religious example and circumstances of 
the hermit. 

As a further illustration of the nature and difficulties of 
social morality, I shall lay before the reader a few 

rclTIilwB mSity codes which are avowedly founded upon 

Religion. At the same time they will serve to 
strengthen the private religious feeling of each man. lb will 
be perceived from even a cursory examination of these codes, 
that though faith and the means of salvation against unrighteous 
conduct, are various according to ditferent religions, yet the nature. 
of righteousness, merit, and sin, that is so far as these matters 
relate to social life, is generally the same as between the religions 
mutually, as well as also with social morality as discussed in this 
book. In the second place, though 1 shall have to avoid all discus¬ 
sion on the point, the moral precepts of two of these religious codes 
will show that simple as they have been, it was the hermit-life which 
woiild after all be the best suited tor their observance on the most 
, rigid lines. Whereas for the third code, the question of monastic 
life has been only a most complicated one. And in the third 
place, so far at least as the three codes cited below are concerned, 
their completeness is in some cases at least, left to be understood 
from the round number of the precepts rather than realised by 
Iheir exhaustive details as in the case of any human legis]ati 9 n^ 
We luust each work up the codes in various ways in actual life, iq. 
order to attain any sort of exhaustiveness. Consequently social 
njorality would not seem to be inordinately complicated in com« 
|>arison and may be very helpful to the private religion of eacbi -' 
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Let us first of aVI, take up the Hindu 

Tlie Hindu Code. ^ _ 

Code. 

^ 

^f^ife N 

Tf*f nt^ttf^ I 

C^ II 

Translation : “ Taking things which have not been given ; 
injury done except in accordance with legal injunction*; and 
criminal intercourse with another’s wife f ; these called the three* 
fold sinful acts of the Body: 

Abuse; untruth; back-biting of all kinds, [tale bearing ?] |; 
and irrelevant, incoherent speecb§; these fourfold sinful acts 
done by the Voice: 

Pondering how to get the property of others; thinking with 
the mind of what is undesirable||; inclining to notions of things 
as things are notlT; these threefold sinful acts of the Mind: 

May these ten sins to which I am subject be extinct p! 
Goddess, the daughter of Jahnu ! by bathing in your waters which 
spring from the feet of Vishnu.” “* 


* Injury to animals except at authorised sacrifices; injuries to men when not 
inflicted as legal penalties. 

t Widow not excluded. 

t Speaking ill of one even truly in his absence. Compare EuUuka’s Com. Mantti 
XI. 60. 

§ As, news Ac. of king, country, or town which does not concern one: so 
Illustrated by commentators. 

II As, the slai^hter of a Brahman Ac. according to commentators. 

IT As,*'hon^exi8tence of life after death, or of transxnigration, or that the bo3f 
b the soul, AeM&«:ording to commentators, 
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The original verses are given above from one of the commonesfc 
sources viz.^ the Hindu Almanac.* But they arc to be found 
also in one of the <5}7i?'^i-treati8es by Raghunandanf ; and the first 
three of the four couplets with their order reversed even in Manu’s 
CodeJ. The verses have to be recited by the pious Hindu when 
ho bathes in the river Ganges on the occasion of the Festival 
called Dasahara or Ten-destroying. It virtually means a solemn 
resolution to renounce the ten sins. I do not however venture 
to offer any simpler list of them, than in the translation given 
above, from a comparison of Dr. Burnell and Sir W. Jones’ Eng- 
lish-rendering and Pandit Mathura Nath’s Bengali version of 
Manu. The principal analysis into three classes, sins of the Body 
Voice and Mind, is no doubt quite exhaustive. But the subdivi* 
sions aie hardly so. And I do not think that every body is en¬ 
abled by the code to judge of all immoral acts of his body, tongue 
or mind ; or that complete success in observing the rules is pos¬ 
sible anywhere but in hermit-life. 

The Buddhist Code is often noticed in English books. 

For the sake of convenience I give its sub- 
Buddliisi stance from an English version according as I 
find it. It prohibits :— 

“ 1. The taking of life. 2. The taking of that which has 
not been given. 3. Sexual intercourscIT 4. The saying 

of that which is not true. 5. The use of iidoxicating drinks 
tHIit lead to indifference towards religion. G. The eating of food 
after raid-day.l( 7. Attendance upon dancing, singing, music, 
and masks. 8. Adorning of the body with flowers and the use of 
perfumes and unguents. 9. The use of high or honorable seats 
or couches. 10. The receiving of gold or siiver.tj 

.- - - Ml ^ ■ I 

* Gupta Press Panjika for 1295. B. S. under date tbe 6th of Assar. June 19 
1888. ■ ' 
t Tithi-tattwa. 
t XII. verses 7, 6, & 5. 

IT It may be understood to enjoin absolute celibacy or to prohibit ouly 
unlawful act of tbe kind referred to. 

II The original wording if compounded of Vikala and Abhojana might perhapd 
be rendered into the eating of food except after midday, 

§ Hardy’s Eastern monachiam p. 24, 
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Here the ethical teaching is unmixed wiih supernatural power 
unlike the Hindu Code, but the leaning for hermit-life is most 
pronounced. The fact is also in accordance with the known his¬ 
tory of Buddhism. But we are concerned only with seeing how 
little the code could suffice for the purposes of modern social 
. life; and how besides, our social morality compares with Buddhist 
ethics. 

The Hebrew Code of ethics is also that of the Christian 
community; and it is called the Decalogue 
Cc^e? “The number ten” however was ac¬ 

cording to Dr. Smith* only “a sj'mbol of com¬ 
pleteness” ; that is, no more than a round number. The text as 
given in the Bible is much lengthier than in the well-known for¬ 
mularies used by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Christians. 
It will be convenient to analyse this Code into twelve subjects, 
as named below;— 

1. The source of the revelation. 2. Monotheism. 3. Prohi- 
T)ition of idolatry. 4. Oaths. 5. The sabbath day. 6. Duty to 
parents. 7. Murder. 8. Adultery (fornication ?) 9. Theft. 10. False 
witness. 11. Coveting the neighbour’s wife. 12. Other forms of 
covetousness in general. 

Of these twelve subjects, the first does not count towards the 
number ten, being unconditionally accepted by all believers. And 
the second and third with some sects, and the eleventh and twelfth 
with certain others, are according to the above-named authority, 
always severally coupled into one commandment; and thus the 
Code makes up the number ten. 

It would seem as if the Hebrew Code did not at all contem¬ 
plate any kermit-life for its adequate operation. And this view 
would also be strengthened by the fact that this Code is under¬ 
stood to comprise two important divisions : one, of the Duties to 
'God; and the other, of the Duties to man; or in other words, Religi¬ 
ous and oral duties. There is by the way, some *difierence of 

. — T9I - . . ...—'—” - ' C 

* Coubiae,4lctioBai7 of the Bible. Art. Tea Commandments, 
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opinion as to whother the duty to parents should not come within 
duty to God rather than within those to man. The fact shows 
a source of the difficulty of trying to [distinguish the social from, 
religious morality even in a purely scriptural authority. But 
even if a hermit-life was not contemplated in the Mosaic Code 
at the beginning, it is well-known that at about the time when 
Judaism was followed by Christianity, the Essenes had become 
an important Jewish sect, and that they did lead a monastic life. 

The Hebrew Code as given in the Bible also contains the 
Christian ethics, following verse. 

“ Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself: I am the Lord.” (Lev. XIX. 18.) 

And at the time of the New Dispensation it seems, the above 
verse came to be regarded as the very essence of the Decalogue, 
That is to say, the Hebrew ethics of social and monastic life 
were at some date or other reduced not only into a twofold Code 
but also that the two principles of the Decalogue, religion and 
morality, were avowedly resolved into the single harmonious 
doctrine, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. As will bo 
seen from a passage quoted later on, this simplification of tho 
decalogue occurs, among other places, in the writings of St. Paul; 
who as the apostle of the gentiles, was especially concerned in 
the social as opposed to any hermit-life of the gentile world, that 
is*the world affected by the Roman civilization. Whatever then 
may be said of the Hebrew Code drawing a line between Religion 
and Morality, it is quite clear that Ch?istianity helped to refer 
all ethical precepts to ,the single commandincnt, Love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 


It will be shown later on, how this simple doctrine had to 


Uaiv^«al Love 
‘and tile of 

Holiness, accord¬ 
ing to Chriatiani* 
ty. 


be supplemented with a list of the seven capital 
sins relating to social life. But it will be de¬ 
sirable now to follow St. Paul in his arguments 
the passage quoted below, the celebrated thif*^' 


teenth chapter of his first BpUtlo to the Cornithians, 
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** K I sp^k' with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am 
1}Scome sounding'brass, or a clanging cymbal. And if I have the ^ft of prophecy, 
aT>d know all mysteries and all knowledge ; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mouutoias, but have not love, I am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and if 1 give my body to be burned, but haf e not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. Love suflereth long, and is kind ; love envieth not ; love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puflfed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil ; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth 
with the truth ; beai’eth all things, believeth all things, hopetli all things, endurcth 
all things. Love never faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, they shall be 
done away ; whether there be longues, they shall cease ; whether theie be know¬ 
ledge, it shall be done away. For we know in part, and prophesy in part: but 
when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done away. Wlien 
I \vas a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I tliought as a child : now that 1 
am become a man, I have put away childish things. For now we see in a 
mirror, dai'kly ; but then face to face ; now I know in pai-t ; but then shall I know 
even as I also I have been known. But now abideth faith, hojje, love, these three ; 
and the greatest of these is love.” 


Perhaps it would be too venturesome to urge, that the 
doctrine of universal Love and Spirit ot Holiness as preached 
above, is more ethical than purely religious. But in any case. 
Religious men of all Creeds will agree in assenting to the altruistic 
bearings of the doctrine, however much the question of the nature 
of the Holy Spirit may be dissented from. Moreover this prin¬ 
ciple of universal Love, or Charity appears to be not only a deve¬ 
lopment of the Mosaic revelation, Love thy neighbour as thyself. 
We find in St. Paul’s writings even a far wider support for our 
logic of social morality. Says St. Paul:— 

“Ye, brethren, were called for freedom ; only use not your free¬ 
dom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love he servants one 
to another. For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this ; 
Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself. But if ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” 
(Galat. V. 13-15) 

Again:— 

“All things are lawful; but all things are not expedient. All 
things are lawful; but all things edify not. Let no man seek his 
oton, hut each his neighbour's good" (I Cor. X. 23-24) 


In the last two quotations, the passages italicised do, I think, 
Ananalylb of furnish US with fair definitions respectively, of 
Cbriatiaiid^ty,^ terms Veneration, Attachment and Kindness 
as discuj^d in Chapter X, (p, 14 8.) They also recommend 
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suppression of egoism inhere 'it is said>^“Let no man seek bia 
own good.” They even point out tbat where soeiety is main^' 
tained through the ^aried actions of self-regarding instincts, the 
social relation tends to mutual struggle, discord and ultimate 
breach of social union (see before : p. 21); in other words, to deS'* 
truction of solidarity. If men bite and devour one another, they 
are liable to be consumed of one another. This, whether it be 
a religious doctrine or not, is certainly a common-sense view of 
the importance of restraining egoism. 

But this simplification of the Mosaic dispensation was, I 
believe, at last found to bo somewhat insufficient. 
Bia: Strand Me- ^^r the Homan Catholic Church came to insist 
Sns. “ pretty strongly on doctrines about justification by 

Merit, and on moral life as viewed apart from reli¬ 
gion, thus attaching considerable importance on the analysis of 
vicious conduct into the seven capital sins. Now whatever may 
be the nature of the Protestant and Catholic arguments on this 
abstruse subject of faith and merit, our analysis of human 
nature into the three forms of altruism and the seven forms 
of egoism, obviously stand amply supported hy th^ Christian 
religion. Also, it will appear, that while Hebrew ethics went 
through a stage of monasticism immediately before and after 
their simplification by St. Paul, the social life of Europe came 
require a culture of Merit or morality, as distinguished from 
Faith and monastic purity of life. 

It is true that the seven capital sins are not now considered 
to be of much importance, and that inner purity 
mEurope”?^teh2 held instead as allied to what is called justifi- 
terogenous condi- cation by Faith and to a general spirit of un** 

worldliness in ordinary social life. But simulta¬ 
neously with this tendency of European opinion, other difficulties 
have cropped up. The principle of universal toleration afiects 
in some measure, the catholicity of the Christian creed, and 
leads to the recogniUon, apd evea appreciation^ of social moralitj^ 
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among opposing sects as well as among non-believers. And 
altogether, European social life has had to a considerable extent 
to shift the foaudations of morality from l^ligion to Public Opi¬ 
nion. Public opinion however is liable to change, in many ques¬ 
tions at least. And social morality while it has to be as exhaus¬ 
tive and systematic as religious morality, has to lay its foundations 
upon that portion of public opinion which is thoroughly rational 
and coherent and also so enduring that it may be regarded as 
everlasting for earthly human purposes. But how far the princi¬ 
ples of morality, as governed by European public opinion and in¬ 
dependently of religion, are firmly upheld in European life, is a 
question of considerable obscurity, since the general prevalence 
of Christianity among the Europeans is an important factor in the 
study of that question. And how far again the principle of 
toleration and the authority of public opinion as transferred from 
Europe, are acting as a solvent to morality as founded on the 
Indian religions, are still more delicate questions. In any case then 
it would be awkward at the present day and in India in particular, 
to wish for the simplicity of St. Paul’s ethics when the monasti- 
cism of medieval Christianity, and the mendicancy of every form 
of the Indian religions, are entirely out of the question; and 
secular education has to confront not only sects of Chris¬ 
tianity, but also the more deep-rooted aod long-standing diver¬ 
gences between Christianity and Christian society on the 
one side, and almost all the rest of the world’s religions afid 
religious views on the other—not excepting modern agnosticism 
and various forms of Eastern and Western atheism. 

The analysis of human nature, which has been adopted here, 

Hindu analxeis purposes of social morality, is however in 

of sinfulnesa or accord With the principles of Hindu Religion, no 
the inner enemy, Christianity. Reference 

has been made elsewhere (see p. 62) to the inner enemy of 
man or ripUt as it is called in Bengali and Sanskrit There are 
in fact sijc such enemies according to Hindu traditions; but they 
ipigbt al| co]^ uqder one great alter^egOf mioucal to the altruistiq 
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Self. Hinduism, however, it should be remembered, does not 
recognise a being of the nature of Satan. And I will now 
compare these six l^ipus or enemies with the seven forms of 
egoism or capital sins. These six are 1. 2. 3. 

A C^t5, 5. "iiw, and 6. Of these, the Hpu no. 1 is 

Lust; no. 2 is Anger; and no. 3 comprises Gluttony and 
Avarice both. Bipw no. 6 like Envy, signifies impatience of an¬ 
other’s success or prosperity; in other words, it is a complex feel¬ 
ing, connected with the sense of rivalry and desire to dominate 
over others ; and that means Pride, as that term has been used 
here. The fifth ripu is usually rendered in English as Arrogance 
which is allied to Pride and Vanity both. But when Envy gets 
classed as Pride, Arrogance should fall under the head of Vanity.- 
The fourth ripu means primarily the state of being in error, and 
os such it might I think, come under the word " notions of 

things as things are not,” in the Hindu code of ten sins. But the 
Vedantifit philosophers have employed the term moha, to express 
also their peculiar doctrine of universal illusion. In any case, 
the subject comes under the head of Truth as considered in 
chapter XI. The Hebrew and the Christian codes have got 
over this question of the ethics of error and truth-seeking 
by specifying the source of their Revelation and of all true 
knowledge; and the Buddhist code has utilized the Hindu prin¬ 
ciple in condemning the use of intoxicants. And thus taking the 
aflalysis of the six ripm as a whole, it is shown to be fairly in 
accord with the line of reasoning followed in this book. But it is 
simply hopeless to arrive at any sort of reconciliation between 
the absolutism of the Mosaic revelation and that of the 
vedantic illusion. Sj again, if St. Paul’s universal Love as 
an ethical principle has to be held distinct from his supernal 
but friendly Spirit of Holiness, it would be a matter of deli¬ 
cacy to suggest that the enmity of the Ripm carries notli- 
ing more than an allegorical meaning. But the doctrinal difiference 
between the friendly or gracious spirit and the inimical altw 
i^o referred to above, vyould abo come to be simply insoluble. 
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At tbe same time however the soliam spirit of Hinduism (see 

Univei-aai love P* regarded as a question of ethics and 

according to Hia- as apart from the cognition^f a certain transcen- 
dental truth, seems to be undistioguishable from 
universal Love. And thus the social moralist who relies upon the 
logical oomprehenslveness of Benevolence as the ultimate principle 
of altruism and morality, should be the last person to make light 
of the concurrent dictates of the Hindu or the Christian Religion 
in this regard. 

If however the parallel between the six ripus and the seven 
capital sins discloses no more than a happy coin- 
Hindu^^morality^^ cidence, it may be useful to examine another 
coincidence of tbe same kind as regards the three 
forms of Altruism. 

X 

«tt«l3FrT I V38 I 

31. Fain, Distress, Trembling, Inspiration and Expiration 
are the companions of distractions. 

32. For their prevention let there be exercise on one 
principle. 

33. The cheerfulness of the thinking principle, through 
friendliness, compassion, complacency and indifference in regard to 
happiness, grief, virtue and vice. 

34. Or by expulsion and retention of breath. 

Toga aphorisms of Patanjali with English Translation^ hy Dr, E, 
Z. Miira. Booh. 1. 

In the abqve quotation, attention is drawn only to the 33rd 
Aphorism which could not be conveniently divided.^ It mentions 
and- ptestri^a certain ethical principles, but their full bearing 
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upon my 'argument comes out only when we connect* the 
principles here given with the doctrine of the Vaishnavasin regard 
. to their culture of “ the five Sentiments” for the universal [AU: 
namely: (dispassion), iflTTT (subjection) (attachment) 

(parental kindness) and (sweet sentiment). What 
is called or Indifference by Patanjali is the same with 

^tf% or Dispassiou of the Yaishbavas, and it is also equivalent to 
non-egoism. And (5pf3b1) and sweet sentiment (’it'f^l) are also 
identical. So also are friendliness (^'>T;ft) and Attachment (’l^j)* 
Of these five sentiments we are told :— 

^ ^ I 

it«lc»r H 

^•ItrWT I 

*ft^, «•! II 

Chaitanya Charitamriia II. Ch. 8.' 

Translation :—^The merit of each previous feeling exists iu 
the one next succeeding, and thus the feeling grows from the first 
to the fifth; with increase of merit, increase of relish grows again 
at each step, and the merits of dispassion, subjection, attachment 
and parental kindness are all merged in the sweet sentiment. 

The term or parental kindness is expressive even of 

the domestic type of Kindness as shown in our chapter X; and aa 
such it coincides with ^^*1 f or compassion of Patanjali. The 
¥aishaavas have added however the term Tfjvrr or subjection to 
the list; which is practically identical with Yeneration. And 
our analysis thus comes into still fuller accord with their doctrine. 

These facts as said before may show merely some stray coin-> 
cidences. But they may also be regarded as im-* 
Syn^SwS! perishable truths of human nature* manifesting 

themselves in all parts of the globei There is 
however no doubt that the Synthetic and Analytic views of 

. * My hearty grateful acknowledgments are due here to a venerable frienii 
who I know does not like that his name should be given to the pubUc in t^ 
connection. 


'< srtcr y ^ ^ 

^rality must be reconciled. The Bjntbesia mey be {^reses^!. 
in Religion; and an Analysis may issue therefroofu Or, tbe Anik* 
lyua may be made by a scientific study of man and society; and 
a Synthetic aspect such as that of A.ltruisths ethics, may be drawn 
out of that analysis. The result ought to be all the same, if the 
secular educationist proceeds upon human wisdom and seeks in 
Religion only the verification thereof; or, if the Priest unfolding 
hijs first principles from accepted religious sources proceeds to 
demonstrate their soundness to his peculiar disciples, with reference 
to ordinary human experience. This work of Analysis and Synthesis^ 
demonstration and verification, may not be neglected in these days 
of intense and endless criticism. 

But till that work is accomplished, the practical directions 
of the Sufi and Parsi scripture would be exceedingly apt. And the 
Indian soil no less than the purposes of State-education here, are 
also peculiarly suitable for the lesson, so far as I can judge:— 

“ If thou art a Mussalman, go stay with the Franks ; if a 
Christian, join the Jews; if a Shiah, mix with the schuaaaatics: 
whatever thy religion, associate with men of opposite persuasion. 
If in hearing their discourses thou art not in the least moved, but 
canst mix with them freely, thou hast attained peace, and art 
B master of creation.”* 


*Conw»y’a Sftcred Anthology, p. 33. 








